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Amazing 
new mower 
works 
under water 


When underwater plants 
clogged irrigation ditches, 
farmers used to drag iron 
chains through them to get 
water to thirsty crops. 


Now “‘chaining the ditch”’ 
has been replaced by Shell 
Chemical’s new killer of 
aquatic weeds, Aqualin 
herbicide. Added to irrigation 
water, Aqualin destroys 
submersed weeds and algae 
that choke off water flow... 
dead plants disintegrate and 
float away. 

With Aqualin herbicide to 
help keep irrigation channels 
free from weeds and algae, 
Shell Chemical solves another 
problem for the modern farmer. 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . = 1333) 1504 ©1534 = 151.5r_ 151.3 
PRODUCTION 
Td sich garlaviecadck dus ven seunen sheeneeeeee 2,032 2,604 2,417 2,210r 2,132 
i as has ai oa diva tg Gi alah aan alana. el mano ‘ 152,553 118,059 147,830 144,886r 138,311 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $62,490 $65,315 $83,560 $90,810 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).:..........cceeeeccceeeeecees 10,819 12,546 13,542 13,213 13,300 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............ 22 eee eens 6,536 7,113 7,151 6,983 7,014 
nny Gee Gauey GU... CHOUS. GF TORE)... kc ccecsvccccscesceccsecee 1,455 1,371 1,452 1,468r 1,426 
anc iainie davies Fania HeR Rea Rhed Paha ceeeeweaaesie 247,488 320,662 304,514 291,076 307,102 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 65 59 61 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............eeeeeeeeeees 47 43 4] 42 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 141 131 156 146 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........cccececcccccccesees 198 ” 25 356 283 325 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............-.. 89.2 91.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cee eee eee eee eee 90.5 81.8 76.0 76.2 76.6 
I MD, 6 lon os oe cdeesenebneseesonsecoeese 19.8¢ 18.8¢ 20.5¢ 20.5¢ 20.7¢ 
See eee, Ce CS, TUGT-OO SH TOG)... . cc ccccccccccccccecccces 143.9 186.7 186.8 186.8 186.8 
EE) ee $36.10 $33.83 $33.17 $33.50 $33.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)...... 2... cece eee eee eeee 32.394¢ 31.565¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 2.0... . cee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... t 21.83¢ 25.01¢ 25.05¢ 25.04¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.03 $2.12 $2.10 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.62¢ 32.05¢ 32.11¢ 32.16¢ 
Ts bccketetctaesavcddaencekeeeawenteneteonens $1.96 $1.78 $1.74 $1.71 $1.75 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).............0005 31.64 57.65 55.74 55.19 54.59 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.59% 4.92% 5.18% 5.23% 5.25% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 % 342% 4% % 4% % 44% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............-.e00 ¢ 62,016 59,072 61,285 60,702 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... t 102,500 101,040 103,605 103,055 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . + 32,385 31,930 31,878 31,841 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... t 31,877 24,493 26,187 25,991 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................. eee eeeewes 26,424 27,212 26,778 27,690 27,234 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —_ - ie. en 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............... ate dak.scie5% $2,390 $2,999 $2,734 $2,854 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millons)............... ESSE $980 $1,285 $962 $1,155 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..................220000 I se sore $34.2 $44.9 $51.0 $51.2 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions).................2ee000: Se $25.2 $34.2 $39.4 $39.6 
Manufacturer's inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).......... ae $45.2 $50.5 $53.9 $54.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ ee $10.6 $12.0 $12.7 $12.8 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. Maelo. cccccce $21.4 $24.2 $24.8 $25.1 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............-.eeeeee- a $14.5 $17.9 $18.1 $18.3 
I sacha ien Sasewatben Sékeeeshoedes ebeceeseee ee $1,290 $1,456 $1,576 $1,751 
* Preliminary, week ended April 30, 1960. + Revised. 
+ Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Jack Fuller; 24—WW; 26, 27, 28—Gene Pyle; 30-31—{top) Herb Kratovil, (bottom) Shel Hershorn; 66—Bud Blake; 
78-79—R. E. Miller, REM; 96—IBM; 104—Sovfoto; 114—McGraw-Hill World News; 121—WW; 123—Mario de Vincentis; 128—H. Grant 


Compton; 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 148—Joseph W. Papin; 156-157—Herb Kratovil. 
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The safer your business 
the higher your savings... 
with “Merit Dividends” 
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Hardware Mutuals safety engineers help you make important savings by suggest- 
ing improvements in your safety program—for example, protective glasses. As you 
reduce your accident rate, you save on insurance costs and boost production, 








As your accident curve declines, your savings on Workmen's 
Compensation increase with Hardware Mutuals Merit Divi- 
dend Plan. : 


Facts on Hardware Mutuals 
new Workmen’s Compensation 
Dividend Plan 


Now Hardware Mutuals offer better-than- 
average savings to safer-than-average busi- 
nesses. Many businessmen can save 10%, 
15%, 25% —in some cases up to 50°,—on 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance. 

Now you can lower your insurance pre- 
miums, cut your production costs, and enjoy 
higher insurance dividends in direct propor- 
tion to your company’s improved safety 
record. Hardware Mutuals safety engineers 
will be glad to work with you and suggest 
new ways to help you keep your accident 
rate down, your savings rate up. What’s 
more, you never pay a premium penalty 
under the Merit Dividend Plan. 

The new Merit Dividend Plan* is avail- 
able on flexible billing schedules geared to 
your accounting procedures. Why not get all 
the facts from your Hardware Mutuals man 
now? Look in the yellow pages for the listing 
of Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point. 


*Not available in California or Massachusetts. 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Insurance for your Auto... Home... Business + Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY © SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A group accident and health insurance Liability suits have reached an all-time high in Hardware Mutuals offer businessmen solid sav- | Backing your Hardware Mutuals man is an organization 


plan builds morale—builds profits. frequency and awards across the country. 
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ings on insurance for cars and trucks. 






which now writes over $100 million in premiums a year. 
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NIQUE NEW COMPRESSOR 


Solar industrial gas turbine-driven centrifugal compressor 
offers advantages found in no other type 


SOLAR’S LIGHTWEIGHT centrifu- 
gal compressors incorporate unique 
new features for applications in .the 
low-volume range. They operate in a 
range of flows and pressures new to 
centrifugal equipment. Interchange- 
able compressor wheels and other parts 
permit quick, low-cost field changes to 
accommodate new flow and pressure 
requirements. Ideal for main pipeline 
stations as well as field use, they can 


be started or shut down in seconds— 
even by remote control—and are ideal 
for unattended operation. 

Designed to match the high rotating 
speeds of Solar gas turbine drivers, 
Solar’s new compressor packages are 
small and lightweight (a fraction of the 
weight of conventional piston-driven 
units). They require only the lightest 
foundations. Maintenance is simple. 
Easy portability allows periodic inspec- 
tion at a central! shop. 


A new illustrated brochure describes 
in detail Solar centrifugal gas com- 
pressors. Write for it to Dept. H-114, 
Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego 12, 
California. 


SOLAR 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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READERS REPORT 
Model of Efficiency 


Dear Sir: 


Re Management Experts Thrive 
on Own Advice [BW—Apr.23’60, 
p104]. 

I'd suggest that Booz, Allen 
never show a prospective client 
manufacturing collating equipment 
through 2 Offices. At least not 





until “its procedures that serve as 
models of efficiency” are up-dated. 
I’m referring to the picture in this 
article showing a girl manually 
collating a 24-page report. Assum- 
ing she is doing about 100 copies, 
statistics show it will take her about 
two hours—but only about 20 
minutes using a collator. 

“It may take managing to pro- 
duce 125 feet of reports every 
year,” but I think it’s about time 
for some of that “virtuous secre- 
tarial assistance” to come to the aid 
of their company and themselves. 

WALTER Epwarps 
PUBLISHER 
TODAY’S SECRETARY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

On the cover under the com- 
placent image of an eminent as- 
trologer appears the phrase “it takes 
managing to produce 125 feet of 
management reports every year.” 

As a chairman of the board and 
president of a nationally known 
firm let me quickly and acidu- 
lously say—“Oh no—it doesn’t!” 
Frequently it takes only windy 
verbiage resting on a neat formula 
of “consultants’—90% play-back, 
5% work already in progress, 5% 
hogwash. 

Cyri_ G. Fox 
HILDACY FARM 
MEDIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on the cover 
story of BUSINESS WEEK. I have 
been a subscriber for a long time, 
and I happen to know this man, 
Jim Allen, personally. The story 
was accurate, interesting, and I 
think that more men of his caliber 
should have their stories told . . 

WILLIAM L. GRAHAM 
PRESIDENT 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INC., 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Excellent Editorial 


Dear Sir: 
Your editorial [BW—Apr.16’60, 
pl84] on the Forand and Javits 


5 











The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock 


120 acres for industry 





PLENTIFUL WATER SUPPLY JUST 


200 FEET AWAY... STRAIGHT DOWN 


This industrial site near Massillon, Ohio, lies over an under- 
ground river of clear, cold water—ideal for industrial use and 
easily tapped. One industry here has pumped 25,000,000 gallons 
daily from wells for many years without altering the water level. 

And there are other tappable resources . . . northern Ohio’s 
skilled labor supply, technical personnel provided by the area’s 
many colleges, nearby recreational facilities for well-rounded living. 
The site is adjacent to dependable Nickel Plate rail service and 
excellent highways. 

Sound interesting? We will be glad to discuss with you the ad- 
vantages of this location or any other in the area served by the 
Nickel Plate Road. Inquiries will be handled in confidence by 
Industrial Development Department, Nickel Plate Road, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 

















Telephone MAin 1-9000 

















health bills was excellent. It went 
right to essentials. It is the best 
editorial on the subject I have seen. 

The only financially sound and 
conservative way to handle mount- 
ing health costs for the aged is 
through the social security system. 
Any subsidy system from general 
tax revenues is utterly impractical 
and fails to tie costs and benefits 
together as the social security sys- 
tem effectively does. 

You are to be congratulated on 
your intelligent grasp of the prob- 
lem and your sound recommenda- 
tions. 

WILBUR J. COHEN 
PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC WELFARI 

ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Blow Molding 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in the story on 
blow molding [BW—Apr.9’60,p62]. 
There have been several stories in 
various publications about blow 
molding in recent months and 
usually they point out the develop- 
ing market for detergents in plastic 
bottles. 

You mention on page 166, “Not 
all the material problems are solved 
yet, by any means. Polyethylene is 
difficult to print on.” In the pos- 
sible use of polyethylene for de- 
tergents, probably the most limit- 
ing factor has been ability to print 
at a low cost. This major obstacle 
has been recently solved through 
the use of a new labeling process 
for plastic containers developed by 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
of Framingham, Mass. This de- 
velopment, I believe, has been the 
principal reason for the sudden in- 
terest in polyethylene containers by 
detergent manufacturers. It is in- 
teresting to note that your article 
as well as several others make no 
mention of this fact. 

JAMES BROWN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send Them a Copy 


Dear Sir: 

As a former editor and public 
relations man for several years, I 
found the story on press relations 
in this week’s Personal Business 
column a magnificent job [BW— 
Apr.23°60,p141]. Every upper eche- 
lon executive in the nation should 
receive a copy—and even some 
public relations men! 

MAURICE FELDMAN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELOR 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For speed...plus the personal touch... 
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TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR ‘12 


One great advantage of the telephone 
is that you can talk things over, settle 
them fast. And service to Europe is 
now better than ever because of the 
transatlantic telephone cables. 


$12 (plus 10% federal excise tax) is 
the daytime telephone rate for the 
first three minutes to 30 countries in 
Europe. In most cases the rate is even 
lower at night and all day Sunday. 


Whatever your reason for being in 
touch with Europe, telephone! 
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Safe transportation begins with the rigid built-in is continued by the carrier through and driver training, all designed 
safety standards of the manufacturer and... frequent rigid preventive maintenance... to make America's highways safer. 
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For The Nation! 


SAFETY is no accident in the daily 


movement of motor trucks and Truck- 
Trailers. Countless drivers of these 
vehicles have each rolled up a million 
miles—and a great deal more—of truck 
transport without a single preventable 
accident to mar their marvelous safe- 
driving performance. 


There is teamwork in the American 
trucking industry—men of genius and 
skill working together to make certain 
that truck transportation serves you 
and people everywhere SAFELY! 


Safety, safety, safety—this is the key 
word ever in the minds of men who 
manufacture the hauling equipment. 
They literally build safety into the de- 
sign and construction. Research engi- 
neers in this field never rest on past 
accomplishments. 


And the men who own and operate the 
vehicles—the motor carriers—work con- 
stantly in the public interest by teaching, 
coaching and rewarding employees who 
contribute to the upbuilding of safe 
performance records. 


Millions and millions of miles of safe 
operation are behind the truck operators 
of the U.S.A. Now there are millions 
and millions of miles ahead of them— 
they face them with the confidence that 
comes from past performance. And they 
face them, too, with modern and supe- 
rior vehicles plus the teamwork of em- 
ployees who are determined to serve 
you with safety and satisfaction. 










RUEHAUF 
TRAILER 











4 American Trucking Industry, Washington 6, D. C. 


Motor Transport Provides SAFE TRANSPORTATION FOR THE NATION 










A GUARANTEED ROOF 
| OVER YOUR HEAD 


New...and only with Butler... 
full 20-year roof protection for 
| pre-engineered buildings 


Here’s another reason to “go Butler” for your new 
building this year. You can have a preferred aluminum 
roof of such job-tested superiority that we are now able 
to offer a 20-year guarantee. 

This is the first and only long-term roof guarantee 
for pre-engineered buildings. It is made possible by€_ 
i Butler’s leadership in designing and fabricating an en- 
during, weatherproof aluminum roof system that today 
has an impressive history of outstanding performance 
on thousands of Butler Buildings. Be sure that this 
new development in roof security, optional at nominal ——= SSS SS — 
extra cost, is considered in your building plans. 
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Your Lowest-Cost Way to Build Well—superior roof pro- 
tection is one of many reasons why more offices, plants, 
stores, warehouses, terminals, recreation centers, 
schools and churches every year are being built with 
the Butler Building System. 

For your new building, take advantage of the wide, 
clear spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the beautiful new 
Butler-Tone™ baked-on color finishes for wall and roof 
panels . . . your choice of the finest factory-insulated 
or field-insulated exterior wall panels . . . the fast, 
trouble-free construction ...and the dependable, 
talented services of your local Butler Builder. 

Interested? See the Yellow Pages for the name of 
your Butler Builder, under “Buildings” or “Steel 
Buildings.” Ask about financing, too ... or write direct. 


ab. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i} 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 















































i Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo 

Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ili. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y, 
Boston, Mass. « Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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The City of Memphis (Light, Gas & Water Division) 
operates the largest single steam power plant built to 
date for a municipality. 

Link-Belt Company built and installed the mechani- 
cal conveyor system that conveys coal from barge to 
transfer house, from transfer house to storage and from 
transfer house to crusher to bunkers. U.S. Rubber con- 
structed and furnished all belts conveying coal from 
transfer tower to the main power plant. Six conveyors 
in all are equipped with U.S. Conveyor Belts, in- 


2,200 TONS OF COAL PER HOUR...all 


cluding two 48”-wide U.S. Giant® Belts. 


This extensive system is all controlled by one man 
operating the control panel in the transfer house. 


The troughability and the training of the U.S. Rub- 
ber Belts result in efficient, economical operation, long 
life and freedom from maintenance. “U.S.” Belts have 
long been noted for having these qualities. The in- 
clusion of “U.S.” Belts for this massive power plant 
is just one more unequalled instance that has made 











Memphis electric generating station 
showing 1) barge unloading tower and 
conveyors leading to transfer tower, 2) 
crusher house where coal is crushed to 
minus %-in., 3) outdoor storage pile 
for 9,000 carloads of coal (enough for 
90 days’ operation), 4) power plant 
with three turbine-generators, each 
with nominal rating of 250,000 kw., 
and 5) water intake system employing 
bar screen and traveling water screens. 
All points in the coal handling system 
are linked together by conveyor belts. 
One man can control the entire coal 
handling system from barge unloading 
hoppers to storage or to crusher house 
and bunkers. Lights and schematic dia- 
gram show portion of system in opera- 


co ntrolled by one man tion ic vi | 





U.S. Rubber the foremost authority in the design, manufac- 
ture and installation of conveyor belts. 

Get the advantages of “U.S.” Engineering. “U.S.” Engineers 
work directly with “U.S.” Distributors or original equipment 
manufacturers to assure their obtaining the right belt for 
each type of conveying. 


The most extensive belting engineering information in industry 
is available through your “U.S.” Distributor. It will pay you 
to check with him. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 




















A COORDINATED ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IS THE KEY TO IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITS 


Westinghouse is ready now to help you plan economical steps to automatic production ... 
to achieve your goals without over- or under-automating. 

For many manufacturers, Westinghouse Progressive Automation has already proved a 
completely practical method of gaining improved product quality through step-by-step 
control of operations . . . a long-term plan with minimum capital cost for each step. 


Now... automation step by step: Step-by-step auto- 
mation can start with the modern Westinghouse 
controls, motors and drives at work in plants today. 
Each of these components was developed to achieve 
an immediate production objective . . . to control a 
single machine, a conveyor line or an entire installa- 
tion. With this plan you then add other Westing- 
house coordinating controls, all of which are com- 
patible with those previously installed. 


Benefits of long-term planning with minimum invest- 
ment: First, you are meeting current production 


needs . . . improving productivity and/or raising 
product quality. Second, you are building a coordi- 
nated system . . . always ready for the next step in 
your long-range plan for automation. Your goal may 
eventually be overall production coordination under 
one master device . . . the Westinghouse industrial 
control computer. 


Westinghouse—your one source for computers, 
controls and subsystems, and all equipment such as 
transformers, switchgear, motors, gearing and drives 
—will assume complete system responsibility. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROGRESSIVE 
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Examples of Progressive Automation at work: 


In the primary metals industry, installations of Westinghouse PRODAC* (pro- 
grammed digital automatic control) have improved product quality and mill 
efficiency. This system has made possible automatic control of rolling mill func- 
tions, as well as monitoring all phases of the product and process by data accumu- 
lation systems. 

Westinghouse industrial control computers are now being integrated with 
PRODAC to transform rolling mill equipment into a completely automatic unit. 
Three such systems are on order and underway. 

In the paper industry, PULSETTER*, an automatic digital control system, makes 
possible new standards of accuracy and product quality in paper production. 

In the chemical proggssing industries, Westinghouse provides OPCON* which 
experiments, then fits and controls optimum production efficiency. 


Let us know your objectives. Westinghouse is prepared to work out a long-range 
plan of progressive automation to provide your plant with the controls and other 
devices necessary to improve production. We are prepared to recommend, furnish, 


install . . . and maintain . . . all equipment to fulfill that plan. Call your local 
Westinghouse representative for complete information on Progressive Automation. 
*Trade-Marks 


Westinghouse Progressive Automation can help you Power-Up for Profit . . . Electrically 


J-96139 





vou CAN BE SURE...1F IT's \ Vestinghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” CBS TV’ ALTERNATE FRIDAYS 
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The three new products on the op- 
posite page typify the performance 
and cost advantages that “Delrin” 
acetal resin offers over die-cast zine 
and aluminum, cast and machined 
brass, stainless steel and cast iron. 

Ronson, for example, has reduced 
a part’s weight by 80%... Kel-Win 
cut production costs by 80%... 
Lionel saves on assembly with a one- 
piece coupler design. 

This ability of ‘‘Delrin’’ to per- 
form in many areas once reserved 
for metals stems from its unique 
combination of properties. ‘‘ Delrin” 
has the stiffness to remain rigid in 
large sections, the tensile and flexur- 
al strength to withstand high-stress 
loadings, the dimensional stability 
to hold close tolerances and theabra- 
sion resistance to operate usually 
without lubrication.‘ Delrin’ retains 
these properties even under expo- 
sure to wide variations in tempera- 
ture, humidity, solvents and stress. 

“Delrin” also offers the user the 
economies of production via injec- 
tion molding and extrusion—proc- 
esses that can usually reduce costs 
by eliminating all finishing opera- 
tions. Part-to-part uniformity mini- 
mizes rejects. To simplify assembly, 
parts may be joined by mechanical 
fasteners, spin welding, snap and in- 
terference fits or often designed as 
multi-function, integral units. Varied 
surface effects are achieved by tex- 
turing, vacuum metalizing, painting 
or molding in color. 

We will welcome the opportunity 
to assist you in evaluating how 
“Delrin” can help you improve a 
product, lower its cost or develop 
new designs for your profit. A letter 
or the enclosed coupon will bring a 
prompt reply. 
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THIS IS 
WHAT 
DELRIN® 
IS DOING 


With commercial production of 
“Delrin” a reality, hundreds of man- 
ufacturers are now producing or have 
specified ‘‘Delrin”’ for such uses as: 
gears, bearings, housings, aerosol 
bottles, clothing fitments, pump and 
valve parts, conveyor belt plates and 
a host of mechanical components. 
Three products are described here. 

The broad range of the 500 appli- 
cations of ‘Delrin’ tested during the 
past three years prompts our belief 
that ‘‘Delrin” may well be profita- 
bly used in the products you make 
or use. Commercial processors and 
our own staff of technologists are 
ready to assist you. 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U. 5. PaT OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 





The head frame (top) of the new “‘Lady 
Ronson”’ Superbe electric shaver is molded 
of “‘Delrin’’, saving 80% of the weight of 
the previous goldplated die-cast zinc part. 
Ronson Electric Shaver Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., specified ‘“‘Delrin’’ because only it 
could be molded to and hold the necessary 
dimensions, have a smooth luster without 
finishing and resist body oils and colognes. 


Four parts (in white) of this self-seating 
faucet are molded of “‘Delrin’’, saving 80% 
of the cost of the machined brass compo- 
nents formerly used by the Kel-Win Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. Kel- 
Win chose “‘Delrin’’ because only it resists 
corrosion and (mineral buildup, remains 
dimensionally stable and keeps handles 
comfortable to the touch. Cost savings ac- 
crue from the elimination of machining 
operations and rejects. (Molded by Do- 
minion PlasticsCo., Colonial Heights, Va.) 








The Lionel Corporation, Irvington, N.J., recently introduced a new HO train 
line featuring a one-piece coupler molded of “‘Delrin’’. Because “‘Delrin’’ has the 
resilience to provide the desired springing action, Lionel designed the integral 
unit to replace a two-part assembly of coupler and coil spring. The result: a 
significant assembly saving plus a new sales feature. ‘‘Delrin”’ is also used for 
the axles, journals and two other truck parts. (Molded by Lionel and Gries 
Reproducer Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y.) 


FOR MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION MAIL THIS COUPON... 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Dept. D-57 
Rm. 2507D, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I am interested in evaluating “Delrin” for the following use: 














NAME 

COMPANY POSITION 
STREET 

CITY STATE 





In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Ltd., P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 








IN ow it can be told 


This engraved marble tablet recently 
uncovered in one of the long-lost Phry- 
gian caves shows how Midas fooled the 
public. This stuff wasn’t 14-karat at 


*ColorRold, an organic coated stainless 
steel, comes in eleven harmonizing colors, 
can be formed and drawn or textured and 
highlighted in an infinite number of de- 
signs and effects, now available for your 
architectural or product needs. 
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all. The ‘“‘Midas Touch”’ is nothing but 
a myth. Midas used ColorRold* Stain- 
less Steel, developed by Washington 
Steel Corporation. Gotta give the old 
charlatan a lot of credit though—he 
knew a good thing when he saw it. 








ae 

MIDAS SPECS: 2 cubits x 
025" + .001" x coil, Type 
CCCII (302), Rb 82 max. Sun- 
brite gold, 50 glossimeter, 1 mil, 
paper interleaved, skidded for 
open oxcart only. 12 x 10 
drachma max. wt. per coil. 














WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF MicroRold stamniess STEEL 


WOODLAND AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
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Indicators of business activity look mixed right now, and they are 
likely to continue indecisive for some time. 


In a negative sort of way, this is an improvement; no longer is there 
that appearance of a virtually unanimous decline. 


You see that in the flat line of Business Week’s index (page 2). 
— 9... 


Operations in the steel industry probably have yet to hit bottom. 


The output rate for this week, as estimated by the American Iron & 
Steel Institute on Monday, fell to a low for the year just under 75%. 


Some consolation is to be derived from field reports on steel, even 
though output has been setting a new 1960 low each week. 


Incoming business continues at least mildly encouraging. More hurry- 
up orders are being booked. This encourages the mills to believe that 
many customers are working on too-short inventories. 


Auto production, after falling for three consecutive months, seems 
likely to turn up moderately during May. 


Present plans call for just over 600,000 cars this month, according 
to a check just made by Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


Earlier output went like this: January, 680,000 (best month since 1955); 
February, 660,000; March, 650,000; and April, 585,000. 


Detroit’s May production schedule is a clean turn-around, for output 
usually declines a bit from April to May. If plans prove too optimistic, 
obviously they are subject to change without notice. 


Of this you can be certain: Dealers’ sales of U.S.-built cars will do 
extremely well to reach 600,000 this month. Thus stocks won’t be reduced 
—and a very big July-October cleanup still lies ahead. 


Registrations of new cars during the first four months of the year, 
when the results are in, probably will be close to 2.1-million. (This includes 
imports of 185,000, about 10,000 better than last year.) 


Sales of cars made in the U.S.A. so far this year apparently have 
totaled almost exactly 1.9-million, 160,000 or 9% ahead of 1959. 


Such a gain isn’t half bad, considering the slow start. But just pry 
into the figures and see how it came about: 


Sales of compact cars in the four months totaled about 475,000, up 
from 145,000 Ramblers and Larks in the same 1959 period. Thus standard 
models have sold only about 1,425,000 as against 1,595,000 last year. 


Compact cars’ bite out of their big brothers’ market may be covered 
up by the over-all rise in unit sales. But you may be very sure that- smaller 
profits per unit on compacts will show in the motor car manufacturers’ 
second-quarter earnings reports. 
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Moreover, the upturn in dealer sales in recent weeks has been due 
in no small part to contest bonuses—which cut manufacturers’ profit. 


Now that autos and steel—about which there has been so much 
worry—seem to be doing a little better, it’s well to take a look around. 


For example, there’s paperboard, which is a pretty good indicator of 
distribution of goods intended for consumers. Output did extremely well 
right up to mid-April, then slipped off 6% or 7%. 


This probably reflects nothing more than a post-Easter lull. Just the 
same, it is worth watching closely at a time like this. 


Statistics on the oil industry haven’t a great deal to do with the general 
business situation, at least for the time being. 


Demand so far has shown only a very small year-to-year gain. For 
some time, the industry has been pinching back refinery runs in an effort 
to clean up an oversupply of products in storage. 


And this pushes back on crude oil output which now is the lowest for 
this time of year since 1955 except for 1958. 


Lower refinery output and fine weather for motoring haven’t yet proved 
up to the job of stabilizing gasoline prices. Only this week, a new wave of 
price shading was reported in the Midwest. 


Electric power shows no disposition to give up any more of its advan- 
tage over a year ago. 


The margin averaged from 5% to 6% early in the year. Then bad weather 
increased demand sharply, particularly for home heating and lighting, and 
the year-to-year gain surged to about 10%. 


Now the gain is back in the 5%-6% area—and the next change is more 
likely to chart air conditioning than industrial activity. 


Copper pricing continues to tell you more about labor conditions in for- 
eign producing areas than demand here at home. 


Prices went up in London and futures here responded early this week 
as a strike in Chile closed one mine (with the possibility that all other opera- 
tions in that country might be halted by sympathy walkouts). Yet quotations 
had softened by midweek, strike or no strike. 


Posted prices on spot copper in this country have remained at 33¢, but 
that hardly conceals the jittery character of the market. 


Prospects for heavy construction have been considerably bolstered by 
contract lettings in recent weeks (even though one week was abnormally 
swelled by a single mass-housing project whose start-up is vague). 


The value of awards recorded by McGraw-Hill’s Engineering News- 
Record since mid-April has been the best for the time of year since 1956. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 7, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











“.. there is a real place in New York for conservatively managed banks 
and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy access to 
and personal acquaintance with the senior Officers . . .’” evore route san’s vecuanarion oF Paincirces” 
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‘ HE ...and beverage companies know the importance of 
maintaining quality of product. This Bank, too, 


stresses quality in its financial services and takes 
a keen interest in seeing that each account is 


served with the best skills the Bank has to offer. 


NEW YORK. New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © 1960 BNY 
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PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 


(and Champion people do so much for paper) 








THE CHAMPION PAPER AN risoRre COMPANY 
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ISSUE 


Interest ceiling 


Foreign aid 


Wheat surplus 


School aid 


Area development 


Minimum wage 


Gasoline tax 


Post Office 


Health insurance 
for aged 


MESSAGE 


Asks removal of 414% ceiling on long- 
term U. S. bonds. 


Insists on full $4.2-billion asked in Janu- 
ary; warns against cut to pay for ex- 
panding domestic programs. 

{ 


Urges reform of present law, but gives 
no details; goal is to cut production, 
avoid raising supports. 


Approves loans to districts covering half 
of interest and principal on up to $3- 
billion of new bonds for construction 
only. 


Gives high priority to grants for technical 
aid and loans where unemployment 
stays above U.S. average. Raps Demo- 
cratic plans as subsidies. 


Urges taking in 3.1-million more work- 
ers, raising present $1 minimum; prob- 
ably would accept $1.10 or $1.15. 


Repeats request for /2¢ per gal. rise to 
pay for highway program. 


Wants to raise first class mail from 4¢ 
to 5¢, air mail from 7¢ to 8¢, to wipe 
out deficit; opposes pay raises. 


Unveils $1.2-billion joint U. S.-state plan 
to provide 80% of medical, surgical 
costs over $250 for low-income groups. 
Would cost participants $24 a year. 


DEMOCRATIC STRATEGY 


Leaders hope to adjourn without vote 
to avoid party split on issue. 


Favor $1-billion slash to help finance 
aid for schools, depressed U. S. areas. 


Senate committee favors raising sup- 
ports 13¢ per bu., cutting acreage 11- 
million. 


House favors $325-million a year for 3 
years, construction only. Senate has 
passed $1.2-billion two-year program 
for construction, teacher pay. 


Senate has approved loans and grants 
of $389-million; House has $251-million 
program. Each costs more than Eisen- 
hower wants. 


Push for coverage of 7.8-million more 
workers, increase of minimum to $1.25. 


No plans to take it up. 


Will try to tie any rate increase to pay 
increase for all federal employees; esti- 
mated cost, $1.2-billion. 


Favor boosting Social Security tax to pay 
for hospitalization, but probably not 
doctors’ fees. 


Eisenhower Tosses a Challenge 


Pres. Eisenhower this week 


tartlv ad- 


vised the Democratic leadership of Con- 
gress to take a look at the calendar, and 
at the pile of unfinished work on Con 
eressional desks. 

With only about two months left 
before Congress wants to adjourn for 
the Presidential nominating conven 
tions, Eisenhower ticked off a list of 
legislation that he thinks is vital to the 
country’s health and strength (table) 

“None of us can afford to election 
cer’ at the expense of these national 
needs, he told Congress in a special 


message. His language—unusually sharp 
for Eisenhower—drew angry rejoinders 
from Democratic leaders. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn of the House 
said it was Eisenhower who was doing 
the celectioneering. Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson said he was 
surprised at Eisenhower’s needling of a 
session that is “proceeding in good 


order.” 


¢ Protecting the Budget—Eisenhower 
laid particular stress on protecting the 
$4.2-billion surplus projected for the 
next fisc i] \ 


He warned Democrats 


against “‘the election year temptation to 
overspend and overreach.”’ 


Proposals now before Congress 
would increase spending by tens of 


billions, he warned, and would disrupt 
federal budgets for the next five years 
Rayburn retorted that so far the House 
has cut $344-million from Eisenhower's 
own requests for money. He and John 
son both implied that they would go 
ahead with plans to cut foreign aid in 
order to expand domestic programs. 

¢ Aged—The President sent to Con- 
gress his long-awaited health insurance 
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plan for the aged, urging swift action. 
lt would cost the federal government 
$600-million a vear, with matching 
state funds; and includes surgical and 
nursing costs. Coverage 1s limited to 
persons with incomes below $2,500 for 
single persons, below $3,800 for cou- 
ples; but Administration experts say it 


will cover 12.5-million of the 16-mil- 


lion over 65. Participants could choose 
instead to take out private insurance 
policies, with the government paving 
half the cost up to $60 a vear 

¢ Wheat—Eisenhower was particularly 


Thomas J. Donegan 


blunt in demanding some kind of new 
ction on wheat, saving the present 
program costs a thousand dollars a min- 
ute and is self-defeating. He slapped 
at a Democratic-backed proposal for 
direct payments to farmers from the 
l'reasury 

e Stormy Outlook—Fisenhower — ex 
pressed hope for cooperation to avoid 
and stalemate.” Yet schism 
and stalemate appear likely. A rash of 
vetoes seems certain. Both parties seem 
te think a clash over spending levels 


will make good campaign material 


“schism 





Paul A. Sweeney 


Oil on a Troubled Agency 


Eisenhower names government lawyers—presumably 
non-controversial—for posts on FPC, harassed by talk of undue 


gas producer influence. 


Pres. Eisenhower moved this week to 
extricate his Administration from grow- 
ing embarrassment in the regulatory 
field by naming two government lawvers 

presumably non-controversial—to the 
l’ederal Power Commission. 

Thomas J. Donegan (picture), a 
member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, was nominated for a 
full five-vear FPC term to succeed Wil- 
liam R. Connole. 

Paul A. Sweeney (picture), veteran 
Justice Dept. attorney, was chosen to 
fill the three-vear unexpired term of the 
late John B. Hussey. 

White House Press Secv. James 
Hagerty told newsmen that the Presi- 
dent was not nominating the new FPC 
members as representatives of either 
consumer or gas-producer interests. 
Connole, during his five years of FPC, 
and Hussey, for two years, had been 
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looked upon as consumer and producer 
spokesmen, respectively. 
¢ Red Faces—The Administration’s dis- 
comfiture over FPC resulted from two 
recent series of events. 

l‘irst, testimony before a House com- 
mittee revealed that Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, onetime Roosevelt Brain ‘Truster 
and now a pipeline company attorney, 
had privately visited as well as tele- 
phoned three commissioners while an 
important decision was pending on a 
rate-of-return case for one of his clients. 

lhe House Subcommittee on Legis- 


lative Oversight, under Rep. Oren 
Harris (D-Ark.), is investigating the 


Corcoran-FPC relationship, with public 
hearings scheduled for next week 
lhe second involvement started last 
December. Connole, hearing talk that 
there was opposition to his reappoint- 
ment, went to the White House and 


asked about his status. He was told by 
an aide that the matter would be 


con- 
sidered. 

\ few weeks ago, widely published 
reports said Connole was to be re- 


placed. Connole supporters appealed to 


the White House for his continuation 
as a commissioner. Last week, Pres. 
Eisenhower said bluntly that he in- 
tended to replace Connole; he thought 
he could “‘get a better man 
Eisenhower's press conference state- 
ment led to protests by Democrati 
members of Congress, asking, “Better 
for whom?” The implication raised was 
that Connole was being dumped_ be- 
cause gas producers opposed him. 
¢ Role in Long Fight—Gas produce: 
generally have opposed Connole’s ac- 
tions on FPC, particularly his role in 


the long controversy over federal regu- 
lation of gas prod 

Ihe Supreme 
that FPC had erred in ipproving a pr 


posed contract by ] 


ulcers 
ourt last veat 
four big ol com- 
panies producing offshore Louisiana g 

(known as Catco, Inc.) to sell gas for 
22.4¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. The court sent 
the case back to FPC for rehearing, with 
instructions. to require evidence 
backing the proposed price. The 
decision 


OTC 
court 
ippeared to be based heavih 
on arguments made by FPC’s lone dis- 
senter in the case, Connole. 

Connole also has long 
national policy on fuels, rather than a 
loose-knit collection of regula- 
ting the various energy sources. ‘The 
Administration, through Secy. of the 
Interior Fred Seaton, has expressed no 
sympathy for such a policy 
e Corcoran Case—Although Connole 
will leave his government job June 22 
and be replaced by Donegan, the Ad- 
ministration still faces possible em- 
barrassment over FPC’s relationships 
with the natural gas industry 

Corcoran, attornev for Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and its subsidiary, 
Midwestern Gas Transmission Co., is 
scheduled to testify before Rep. Har- 
ris’ subcommittee next Tuesday. 

FPC Chmn. Jerome K. Kuykendall 
first revealed the Corcoran 
when testifving recently on a code of 
ethics before Harris’ House Interstate 
& Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Kuvkendall said Corcoran visited him 
and Arthur Kline and Connole in Sep- 
tember, 1959, between the time the 
IPC staff had made a proposal to the 
commission about Midwestern Gas 
['ransmission’s rate of return and the 
time FPC acted on the case. 

Corcoran urged the three FPC mem- 
bers he visited to approve a:7% return 
for Midwestern, which wanted to build 
a gas pipeline from the Canadian _bor- 
der to points in the upper Midwest 
U.S. The FPC staff had proposed a 
64% rate of return. The exact rate still 
has not been settled. 


idvocated a 


laws 
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Airlines Get New Fare Yardstick 


@ CAB move to base fares on over-all 10.5% return 
on investment answers lines’ long clamor for a boost. 


@ Industry, giving cautious approval, thinks Capital's 
financial troubles brought CAB change of heart. 


@ But lines see many new questions raised, wait for 
more information before filing for fare raises. 


Ever since 1955, when they began 


ordering jet planes, the airlines have 


been able to keep for themselves smaller 
and smaller shares of their incomes. 
Whether measured against investment 
or against over-all revenues, the return 
has fallen far below its pre-jet figure. 

From a high of 11.8% in 1955, re- 
turn on investment of the 12 U.S. 
trunklines slid to 9.4% in 1956, sagged 
precariously in 1957 to 4.9%. Tempo- 
rarv fare increases nudged the rate of 
return up to 6.3% in 1958—then. 
helped by a rise in passenger volume. 
to 7.2% last year. 

Similarly, earnings on sales stayed 
low. Last year, the industry's net earn- 
ings came to little more than 3¢ on 
each dollar of revenue. 

During most of these vears, the air- 
lines were clamoring for a variety of rate 
increases. Some tried for a boost of 
15% or so over existing fare levels. 
Others, seeking a more sophisticated, 
but better stabilized fare structure, sug- 
gested tying fares to some sort of base. 
¢ CAB Move—Last week, four vears to 
the month after it had launched a gen- 
eral fare investigation, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board announced it was getting 
ready to do just that. Following in gen- 
eral the recommendations made last 
vear by CAB examiner Ralph Wiser, 
the CAB said that from now on, airline 
fares would be tied to investment. 

Over-all, said CAB, the industry rate 
of return should be 10.5% on that in- 
vestment; but the vardstick would varv 
among the airlines, from 10% or so for 
the larger ones, up to 12% for smaller 
carriers. 
¢ Shifting Positions—All_ this was 
startling, but welcome, news for the 
airline industry, which long has been 
questioning the fitness of the CAB to 
make decisions on fare structures and 
routes. 

The airlines themselves have shifted 
their position on higher fares. Before 
1955, when they were successfully 
fighting the railroads for passengers— 
and when plane purchases, their biggest 
expenditure, could usually be financed 
mainly out of reserves, with very little 
debt—they refused to seek higher fares. 
But since 1955, millions of borrowed 
dollars for jet planes and ground facili- 
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ties have convinced them that fares 
must rise. 

The CAB, however, fought against 
increases, at the same time that it in- 
stituted a policy of route duplication. 
Not only were the airlines’ them- 
selves introducing a lot more scats with 
their bigger planes, but a lot more air- 
lines were introduced on routes once 
held by one or two carriers. The rev- 
enues of the new carrier usually came 
right off the top of the older carricr’s 
revenue. Though passenger traffic was 
rising, it was not rising fast enough to 
absorb all the new capacity. 

Meanwhile, CAB allowed the. air- 
lines only minor increases—and those 
over the objections of its own staff of 
investigators. It gave the industry a 
temporary fare rise of about 3.5% in 
October, 1958, by eliminating such dis- 
counts as familv plans. In February, 
1959, it let fares go up $1 per ticket, 
plus a few percentage points. There 
were other bits and pieces, such as the 
surcharge on jet flights. 
¢ Change of Heart—CAB thinking 
changed last month, the industrv feels. 
when a possible foreclosure by Capital 
\irlines’ equipment maker, Vickers, 
Ltd., threatened to put the line out of 
business (BW—Apr.23'60,p78). Said 
United Air Lines’ Pres. W. A. Patter- 
son: ““The Capital Airlines situation 
will do more to stabilize the thinking 
of the CAB than anvthing else.” 

United itself “lost $500,000 off the 
top” last vear, says Patterson, when 
the CAB gave American Airlines per- 
mission to fly alongside it on the non- 
stop New York-San Francisco route. 

lechnically, the CAB announcement 
that rate of return will be tied to in- 
vestment is a tentative decision, with 
a formal, detailed decision still to come. 
CAB disclosed the general policy in 
order to avoid leaks and erratic price 
changes in airline shares. 
¢ Cautious—Because the  announce- 
ment lacked detail, it got only cau- 
tious airline approval. It was also, au- 
tomatically, “not enough”—since the 
indicated industry rate of return is be- 
low what some airlines have proposed. 

The CAB also left many a question 
unanswered: 

¢ Though air fares would for the 


first time be tied to a clearly defined 
base, airline spokesmen wondered just 
how the rate of return could be trans- 
lated into actual fares, especially with 
the rate differing for large and small 
trunk carriers. If a small trunk, asks 
one spokesman, is competing against a 
large trunk on the same route (a con- 
dition that’s widespread), how do you 
get the small trunk a 12% return 
against the big one’s 10%, if they have 
to charge the same fare? 

¢ Some lines, such as Trans World 
Airlines, would prefer to base rates on 
operating costs and revenues—a_ base 
that’s more favorable for large lines with 
large revenues than for smaller lines. 

¢ Individual airlines don’t know 
vet what per cent of return the CAB 
will allow them—so few can figure very 
accurately the effect on revenues. 
(United estimates $8-million, TWA 
$15-million annually). Complicating 
this is the question whether the new 
policy is permanent, or intended only 
for one, two, five, or 10 years. 

¢ A fixed return might place a 
clearly defined limit on airline borrow- 
ing powcr. In the recent past airlines 
have borrowed bevond the hilt, often 
on a basis hard to define—on a showing 
of competitive strength, or even on the 
personality of finance officers and presi- 
dents. A fixed return might hinder 
such borrowing, might tend to lower 
the over-all grand scale of borrowing. 
That would set back future jet buying, 
though no one is sure. Typical com- 
ment is that of J. C. Brawner, execu- 
tive vice president of National Airlines: 
“In a way it would be good, but it 
could hurt our borrowing power.” 
¢ No Rush—With such questions in 
their minds, most airlines were waiting 
for more information from the CAB. 
Though last week’s announcement was 
interpreted as an invitation to file new 
fare proposals, there was no rush to 
file. Fare schedules expire June 30. 

Conjectures vary as to how the CAB 
might fix fares to arrive at the spread 
of 10% to 12% in returns for the 12 
trunklines. One way would be to fol- 
low past performance and permit a 
straight extra charge on all tickets, then 
raise fares a few percentage points. 
This would benefit smaller trunks more 
than bigger ones. Since smaller lines 
fly shorter average hauls, their average 
fare is much lower than long-haul fares 
of the big trunks. Thus $1 added to a 
$20 fare would mean more than $1 
added to a $250 fare. 

The CAB might also permit an air- 
line flying a noncompetitive route to 
boost fares strictly on a percentage basis 
over the current figures. But there are 
few routes that are not competitive. 
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BREECH is helped into his gown by Dean Donald David . . . 


LEAVES fraternity house 
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is boys on steps sing Lambda Phi Forever. 








Why Ernest B 


It would have m 
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theater—th hackneved stor f th \ 
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1is bovhood to shower beneficence v1 
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all who had helped him get a start. But 


last week in Springfield, Mo., it made a 
lively and ln pe rfant occasion, he il 
it was all tru the pictures prove 


Ernest Breech was a blacksmith’s son 
in Lebanon, on the Ozark plateau down 


I 
in the southwest mer of Missout 
He was given holarship to Drury 
College at Springfield Mo., about 50 
miles away After tw irs he left 
Drur\ bec 1 | wanted t get ma 
ried, ind w h le he vas getting an 
cation in ideas, he wasn’t learning 
make a living 
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haunted him as he stud 
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“THAT OTHER HILLBILLY who works for Ford.” Ford’s chairman Emest Breech chats with Ford’s TV entertainer Tennessee 


Emie Ford in front of $600,000 building at Drury that bears Breech name. 


+ Breech Gave Drury a New School 


vears but greener in memory as he fig- 
ured his way upward through controller 
f a General Motors’ division, assistant 
treasurer, president of North American 
\viation, Inc., president of Bendix Avi- 
ition Corp. 

Last weck, Ernest Robert Breech, 
63-vear-old multimillionaire chairman 
of Ford Motor Co., returned to Drur 
to dedicate the Breech School of Busi- 
ness Administration that represents a 
gift of upwards of $600,000 to the small 


college he loves. 


|. Businessman’s School 


As the boy who made good proudly 
showed off his own school building to 
his family, to Henry Ford II, and to 
cronies of his school davs, the Home 
coming Day atmosphere subdued but 
could not obscure the serious educa 
tional purpose of the Breech gift. ‘Th 
relationship between education and the 
monument to the Breech success was 
stressed in the principal address by 


Donald K. David, vice-chairman of the 
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board of the Ford Foundation and foi 
mer dean of the Harvard Gracuat 
School of Business Administration 

David said: ‘““The Breech School of 
Business embodies a hopeful new 
approach to the solution of a major 
educational problem which confronts 
and perplexes hundreds of colleges.” 

For Breech, in underwriting prac 
tically the entire cost of the 30,000-sq.- 
ft. building—10 classrooms, auditorium 
conference rooms, offices—went far be 
vond the norm for alumni who buy 
campus tributes. As a man of business, 
he laid down some guidelines of what 
i school of business should be 
¢ Compatibilitvy—In his speech, David 
defined the perplexing problem as th« 
compatibility of business education and 
liberal arts objec “Must the stu 
dent choose between the pursuit of 
business and the pursuit of understand 
ing?” The Breech school is supposed 
to make the choice unnecessarv. 

“Every man in_ business,” says 


tives. 


Breech, “should have a liberal arts back- 


ground. It is my hope that the Breech 
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School of Business Administration will 
graduate future business statesmen who 
are prepared in general knowledge and 
specific training to meet the problems 
of their time.” 

A business student at Drury is being 
prepared for a life in business, so an 
attempt is made to teach him not busi 
ness but what business is in society. A 
manager in business, savs Dr. James | 
lindlay, Drury president, can learn 
ibout the technical problems of his 
business on the job. 

Many of the course titles at Drury do 
not sound significantly different from 
those at other business schools. The 
real difference at Drury is in the inte 
gration of these courses with the liberal 
irts curriculum, supplemented by the 
teaching of liberal arts with a specific 
sense of purpose. “I believe,” Breech 
remarked at Drury, “that the graduates 
of the Breech school will be more bal 
inced than business administration or 
liberal arts graduates alone.” 
¢ A Trend—Flavoring vocational train- 
ing with heavy dashes of liberal arts 
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courses isn’t a new idea. It is gaining in- 
creasing acceptance especially at large 
state universities with the resources to 
experiment (BW —Oct.31'59,p84). But 
in a small liberal arts college, the idea 
is edging close to educational heresy, 
David points out. 


ll. For Sentimental Reasons 


“So why Drury?” a reporter asked 
Breech. “Why not Michigan, or one 
of the New York or Chicago schools 
where there are so many more kids 
business must draw from?” 

There were a number of reasons. 

For one thing, Drury, founded in 
1873, is a small college (about 800 full- 
time students) with an excellent repu- 
tation for liberal arts courses and a tra- 
dition of not resisting new ideas. Since 
1957, it has been revising its courses to 
emphasize the use, rather than the mere 
icquisition, of facts 

“They picked me up off the streets 
of Lebanon when I was one vear out 
of high school,” he recalled. “It was in 
1915 and I was trving to help my dad 
S¢ i} Cars. 

“I was standing out front of the shop 
ind this man came along and said his 
name was Prof. L. EF. Meador from 
Drury College over at Springfield and 
they had a scholarship for me. We sat 
down on the curb and talked it over.” 

lhe scholarship was for tuition only, 
so Breech had to support himself. With 
the dean’s permission, he set up a press- 
ing shop in the basement of Fairbanks 
Hall, the men’s dormitory. “After a 
week or so I found all the fellows in 
the dorm were using my equipment, 
ind I was making not a dime . that 


was my first lesson in doing things with- 
out proper market analyses.” 

He waited on tables, sold clothing, 
shoes, books, and Victrolas. At the end 
(1917), i) 


of the second summer 


BREECH wmekes pilgrimage to old room 
in Fairbanke Hall, comments on new beds. 
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couldn’t see two years more in liberal 
arts without specializing. There was a 
girl back in Lebanon whom I wanted 
to marry.” 

Since then, he has received honorary 
degrees from five colleges and univer- 
sities (including Drury), has occupied 
some of the most important positions 
in industrv—amassing an impressive 
fortune along the way by astute han- 
dling of capital gains in a tractor sales 
company that Ford bought—and_ has 
served on several government bodies. 
He feels that his two vears at Drury 
contributed materially to his success. 
¢ The Time Comes—One of Breech’s 
Drury chums was Lester E. Cox, chair- 
man of the building committee of the 
trustees of Drury College. Cox says, 
“When Emie was down here to get his 
honorary degree, I asked him when he 
was going to let me put his name on a 
building. He said when he could give 
the whole building. Then when the 
Ford stock went on sale, I called him 
and said, ‘Are you going to give it all to 
Uncle Sam?’ Some time later he called 
Dr. Findlay and myself up to Dear- 
born.” 

Breech remembers, “I was making 
out a new will and I would be leaving 
Drury something, of course, so the tax 
man said, ‘Why not do it now—the 
way you want it.’ So I began giving 
sums of money every year.” Those sums 
have now amounted to something more 
than $450,000 for the building alone. 
In addition, Breech set up a trust fund 
of $103,000 to help pay faculty salaries. 


lll. Big Man on Campus 


There was another enormously com- 
pelling but sentimental reason for 
“Why Drury?” It seeped into anyone 
who watched jaunty Ernest Breech, 
calling himself the “hillbilly Missour- 
ian,” parading around the campus. 

Vhere was Emest Breech cavorting 
with ‘Tennessee Ernie Ford—‘‘that 
other hillbilly who works for Ford Mo- 
tor Co.”—who was putting on his 
weekly television show from the Drury 
gym. And a_ misty-eyed Ernest R. 
Breech, in academic gown, listened to 
tributes to himself, then neatly di 
rected them to his wife. 

He was the local bov who had made 

good, being interviewed for a national 
radio show and for the college Drury 
Mirror. And he was the old Drury stu- 
dent, prowling through Fairbanks Hall 
and visiting his Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternity house. 
e After the Festivities—Breech sniffed 
the Ozark air appreciatively as he 
hopped into Lester Cox’s white Conti- 
nental. As the car began to roll, he 
grabbed the reporter’s sleeve: “After vou 
see all this, Bill, don’t vou know the 
answer to vour question, Whi 
Drury?’ ” 


More Pus 


This year is off to a promising 
start (chart, right), but a still 
greater gain is needed to offset 
increasing obligations overseas. 


chart) finally seem to 
be rebounding from a two-year slump 
First-quarter figures just released by the 
Commerce Dept. show a dramatic 21 % 
increase from the first quarter of 1959 
up to $4.6-billion. Officials estimate a 
possible $18-billion total for this vear, 
compared with $16.3-billion last vear 

Such a total would be second only to 
1957’s $19.5-billion, and the 1957 fig 
ure was artificially inflated by oil ship 
ments after the Suez crisis 

However, 


U.S. exports 


imports too have been 
rising fast, as the chart shows, and off- 
setting the export gains. Last vear, th 
U.S. sold only $1.1-billion worth over- 
seas more than it bought. In the pre 
vious five years, the trade surplus had 
ranged between $2-billion and S$6-bil 
lion. 

The rise in exports this vear is at 
tributed partly to cyclical economic 
factors, especially the boom in Western 
Europe, and partly to the removal of 
foreign government controls against 
U.S. goods, imposed after the war in 
order to conserve dollars 
e Balance of Payments—Ihe export 
gain is counted upon to ease the prob 
lem of the U.S. balance of international 
payments. Last vear the U.S. balance 
of pavments—total expenditures over 
seas compared with total receipts—went 
into the red by a record-breaking $3.7 
billion. Even with improved exports 
this vear, the deficit is expected to be 
around $2.5-billion. 

International payments by the U.S 
can be brought into balance, obviously, 
only by reducing overseas spending o1 
by bolstering receipts from the business 
we do abroad. The Administration, 
backed by most Democratic leaders, 
has voted to push a policy of mor 
sales. It is already committed to heav 
responsibilities on the other side of the 
ledger: continued foreign aid programs, 
a liberal import policy, encouragement 
of private investment abroad, and th 
like. 

The offsetting improvement in ex 
ports will not be easy to achieve. Com 
petition from European and Japanes« 
exporters, in third-country markets as 
well as in the U.S. itself, is forcing 
U.S. businessmen to seek new wavs t 
expand their overseas sales. One wa' 
to ask for more government help 
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¢ Senate Committee—That’s the back 
ground for the Senate Commerce Com 
mittee hearings that are now in their 
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Merchandise Exports & Imports (billions of dollars per quarter) 


Optic: Dept. of Commerce 


second week (BW-—Apr.30'60,p31). 

The committee, headed by Sen. 
Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.), orig- 
inally had in mind a look at East-West 
trade policies and Russia’s increasing 
economic threat to the free world. Last 
winter, partly at the prodding of the 
Magnuson committee, the Administra- 
tion started carpentering its new ex- 
port promotion plans, and the hearings 
have now been focused on that pro- 
gram (BW—Mar.26'60,p1 34). 

Over-all, the program calls for morc 
emphasis on trade missions and _ fairs 
that can produce actual sales, expansion 
of the State Dept.’s foreign commercial 
representation overseas, a public rela- 
tions drive to whet the appetites of 
U.S. companies for foreign sales, en 
couragement of more’ foreign tourisin 
in the U.S., and—most important in 
the eves of exporters—a method of gov- 
crnment guarantee of credit that sellers 
extend to foreign purchasers of U.S. 
goods. 
¢ Meeting Needs—The Export-Import 
Bank already has a program of financial 
assistance to exporters that it claims 
to be the best in the world. But it has 
been largely a program of participation 
in the financing of export sales of capi- 
tal equipment for foreign development 
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programs: roads, power plants, stecl 
mills, transportation systems. This par- 
ticipation has relieved exporters of hunt- 
ing up private financing. 

Ex-Im has also stood ready, with 
relatively few takers, to guarantee the 
credit extended by commercial banks 
and insurance companies on medium 
and long terms (3 to 10 vears), against 
all risks—commercial as well as po- 
litical. 

The latest phase of Ex-Im’s program 
is to underwrite the so-called political 
risks—that is, nonpayment due to war, 
revolution, or a change in foreign ¢x- 
change rates—on shorter-term credit, 30 
to 180 days. The first insurance "nder 
this program is expected to be written 
in June. 

Some members of the Magnuson 
committee, and some witnesses, are urg- 
ing a system that would insure commer- 
cial risks, such as a buyer's insolvency 
or protracted default, and catastropmic 
risks (flood, earthquake, storm). They 
say the U.S. needs to match the ex- 
port aid of Britain, Germany, Japan, 
and many other governments. 
¢ Testimony—Henry Kearns, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, who helped draft 
the Administration’s latest program, 
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testified to the dollar-and-cents problem 
that faces U.S. exporters: 

In a market such as Peru, the U.S. 
seller of, say, toasters is up against Brit- 
ish and German competition. With 
their governments’ insurance backing, 
they can offer short-term credit at an av- 
erage 4% a month. Because of the 
risks involved, the U.S. exporter can’t 
get credit from his bank on such terms. 
So, if the Peruvian wants to buy U.S. 
toasters on credit, he must turn to his 
local lenders, who charge as high as 2% 
a month. 

Francis X. Scafuro, a Bank of Amer- 
ica vice-president, urged creation of a 
government-chartered insurance com- 
pany, capitalized by its member banks 
and insurance companies but with par- 
tial recourse to the U.S. Treasury in 
case of failure. Other witnesses from 
the export business told the committee 
they didn’t care who ran the program 
a private company, the Ex-Im Bank, or 
a new government agency—but that it 
couldn't work unless the ‘Treasury 
stands squarely behind it. 

Ex-Im Pres. Samuel Waugh and two 
aides testified that if there was a real 
need for more short-term credit backing, 
more exporters would have asked for 
it under the current program. 
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IN NEW YORK, main salesroom at Parke-Bernet Galleries—where telecast auction orig- 
inated—overflows into supplementary rooms. About 1,800 attended art sale there 


IN DALLAS, 700 massed in Preston Royal Theater to bid against Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York. Unexpected lively bidding marks the city as a future target. 
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TV Doubles as Art Auction Block 


New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art uses hookup to enable 
collectors in four cities to com- 
pete for items. 
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of New York) at i] 

dealer Philippe R 
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the evening Edward M id | 


Murchison, son of Clint Murch 1, 
Sr., won Andre Masson’s Sorcellerie { 


$6,250, bidding for D Iman St 
Hunt 
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BIDDERS in New York, including Arthur Murray (left), outshine $200,000 won Cezanne for Alfred Barr, Jr. (center), for pri- 
the rest of the country, walk out with the biggest treasures vate collector. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III is on his left. 


SPOTTER relays bids of landscape artist Joe Lambert and oilman BID from Dallas got a Utrillo for $20,000. Ethan Stroud and 


Jake Hamon and Mrs. Hamon over closed-circuit TV hookup. William Findlay of Indleys Galleries congratulate Mrs. Stroud 
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“This certainly beats the $64,000 ques 
tion.” 


* Los Angeles Bid High—Los Ange- 


lenos—businessmen, movie stars, art 
dealers—made the best showing outside 
of New York, purchasing $77,750 
worth. The crowd, about 400 gathered 
in the Los Angeles County Museum’s 
new wing, cheered quictly and ap- 
plauded when a painting or sculpture 
went to a bidder in that city. Some 
ictresses—Arlene Dahl, Greer Garson, 
Nanette Fabray—teok part in the bid- 
ding but weren't successful 

It was the businessmen who seemed 
to know what they wanted and how 
much to pay. The first and last sales at 
the auction were made by Los Angeles 
banker Bart Lytton of Lytton Savings 
& Loan Assn., who signaled his bids by 
raising a very large unlit cigar. He got 
1 small Braque (for $4,000) and a Rene 
Pierre ‘T'al Coat. Patrick A. Doheny, a 
collector, paid $23,000 for a Juan Gris 
still life and $7,000 for Claude Venard’s 
Le Port. Two others were successful— 
David Bright, chairman of H & B 
American Corp., paid $9,000 for a 
Pierre Soulages and philanthropist Har- 
vey Mudd $15,000 for a bronze by 
Maillol. 
¢ New York Got Prize—New York had 
the biggest crowd (about 1,800, many 
of whom viewed the auction by TV 
outside the main salesroom) and came 
through with the biggest bidding. 

New Yorkers quickly bid up the prize 
of the evening, Cezanne’s Les Pommes 
(donated by Ambassador and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden of Brussels and New 
York), in which bidding started at 
$160,000. It went to a private collector 
in New York for $200,000. Braque’s 
Composition: The Violin (donated by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller) drew a $90,- 
000 bid from Dallas, $140,000 from 
David Rockefeller in New York, and 
finally was knocked down for $145,000 
on a dealer’s bid on behalf of a private 
collector. 
¢ Going, Going—The key auctioner, 
Louis Marion, executive vice-president 
of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, kept a 
running chant going between the four 
cities. He implored Chicago, Dallas, 
and Los Angeles to bid, managed to 
rouse some inter-city rivalry at times. 
He chided Chicago with, “Well, well, 
well!” when .a bidder there came 
through with $11,000 and then $14,000 
for a Miro (the picture went to New 
York for $23,000). 
¢ Success—There is little doubt that 
the four-city auction was a_ premier 
social event. Los Angeles’ Junior Art 
Council charged $10 a head admission 
to raise ro pay for cocktails and 
hors d'oeuvres, and keep the auction 
selective. In Dallas, the auction turned 
into a festive occasion with free Scotch 
and bourbon served before the bid- 
ding. 
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The auction was a success as a busi- 
ness venture, too. Just about everything 
was donated, including the facilities of 
Theater Network Television, whose 
president, Nathan Halpern, an art col- 
lector himself, suggested the nation- 
wide hookup. 

Modern Museum officials think the 
idea can be extended to other auctions. 
Even though cities outside New York 
generally were outbid by New Yorkers 
(Dallas bidders were 
“rather scared”” bv one art dealer), the 
underbidding they provided helped lift 
prices on some picces, thus raised the 
total beyond what the Modern Museum 
expected. 

Though there was some criticism of 
the auction (bids closed too fast, con- 


described as 





fusion in the audiences), the perform- 
ance was a major success for closed- 
circuit television. Pictures were of good 
quality and the sound, with a special 
INT Audotron 
clear for both auctioneers and the audi- 
ences 

I'NT’s Halpern thinks the success of 
the auction opens up commercial possi- 
bilities. His company had staged a gov- 
emment surplus auction previo 
BW—Oct.17'59,p54), now talks of 


. hy a 
: throug 
stem, came thi ugh 


seeking business in the real estate 
among others Florida real estat 


says Halpern, ‘“‘even low-cost develop- 
ments, would be a natural for an auc- 
tion playing 
board where a lot of people just can’t 
run down and see the propert 


ll along t stern § 
ul along the Eastern sea- 


Arab Ports Closed to U.S. Ships 


Boycott in Mediterranean and Persian Gulf answers 
refusal of U.S. Longshoremen to unload Egyptian ship. 


In Arab ports from Morocco to the 
Persian Gulf, U.S. ships this week 
steamed head-on into a longshoremen’s 
bovcott called by the International Fed- 
eration of Arab Trade Unions. Arab 
dock workers in 20 harbors refused to 
unload, load, or service U.S. vessels. 

About a dozen U.S. ships were im- 
mediately affected. A few ship captains 
were able to persuade local longshore- 
men to unload their vessels, but only 
after delay. Others shoved off with car- 
goes still aboard and headed for the 
nearest non-Arab port. Most ships, 
getting word of the boycott while still 
at sea, changed course to Italian, Greek, 
and Cypriot ports, where they will un- 
load their cargoes for transshipment to 
Arab countries in non-U.S. bottoms. 
¢ Worrisome—Middle East agents of 
U.S. shipping lines are worried. If the 
boycott lasts very long, they fear a perm- 
anent loss of U.S. trade in the area. 
Arab importers are cabling their ship- 
pers in Europe and the U.S. to avoid 
U.S. ships. Others are seriously think- 
ing of switching to European and Jap- 
anese suppliers. 

In New York, spokesmen for ship- 
ping lines express dismay and bewilder- 
ment. They say they will maintain their 
schedules, having their ships make 
“token calls” at Arab ports in hopes that 
the issue will quiet down shortly. Right 
now, they feel caught in the middle of 
a quarrel not of their own making 
The argument started when the Egyp- 
tions blacklisted U.S. ships that had 
called at Israeli ports. The United 
Arab Republic maintains it is still at 
war with Israel. But it does not refuse 
U.S. ships passage through the Suez 
Canal, even though they have been to 
Israel. 
¢ Cleopatra Snubbed—Three 


we eks 


gyptian passenger-cargo ship 
Cleopatra arrived in New York. Im- 
mediately, the Seafarers International 
Union began picketing the ship, pro- 
testing the Egyptian blacklist, alleged 
abuses, and loss of jobs by U.S. sea- 
men. The International 
men’s Assn. refused to cross the picket 
line to unload the Cleopatra (BW - 
Apr.30’60,p120) 

The Cleopatra incident inflamed the 
Arabs, who charge that the SIU is 
acting as a tool of international Zion- 
ism. ‘The owners of the Cleopatra, the 
Khedivial Mail Line, hired a U.S. 
lawver to seek an injunction against 
the picketing, arguing that no labor 
dispute is involved, that the SIU has 
injected itself into an international 
political affair. 

U.S. courts, however, have sided with 
the SIU and allowed the picketing to 
continue. At mid-week, the Federal 
Court of Appeals in New York refused 
an injunction, upholding the decisions 
of the two lower courts. Lawyers rep- 
resenting the Cleopatra’s owners, indi- 
cated they will appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
¢ Widening Effect—Outside of the 
courts, the hassle is at an impasse. A 
spokesman for the SIU says it will con- 
tinue the picket line until the UAR 
removes U.S. ships from the blacklist. 
It insists that its action is in no wa\ 
a political move but is “an economic 
gripe. 

In the Arab world, extremists are 
pressing for more drastic measures if 
the boycott fails to lift the Cleopatra 
picketing. They’ve threatened to refuse 
to let U.S. airlines land at Arab airports 
and to prevent any U.S. goods, includ- 
ing those coming in non-U.§S. ships, to 
enter. 


ago, the Egypti 
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ALLEN-BRADLEY A\* y 
TROUBLE FREE MOTOR CONTROL 


helps keep tight rolling schedules 
at ACME-Chicago’s newest steel plant 


The new cupola-converter process at Acme 
Steel provides the production flexibility for 
meeting their rolling mill needs more quickly 
—and thereby reduces delivery time. In this 
plan, motor control reliability is an important 
factor — and for that reason Allen-Bradley 
quality motor control was the logical choice. 
The simple, ONE moving part design of A-B 
solenoid starters assures millions of trouble 
free operations. And the double break, silver 
alloy contacts eliminate downtime for contact 
maintenance. All A-B starters have accurate 
and reliable overload relays to protect motors 
against burnouts. To keep your production 
process operating at a profit, always insist on 
Allen-Bradley—the quality motor control. 































A-B Control Center & 
This Bulletin 798 contains 
combination starters for operating water pump, 
heater, blower and shaker motors from pulpit in 
the Blooming Mill. 


Reduced Voitage Starter 
for slip ring motor used to 
drive shear in Blooming Mill. 
Bulletin 761 for 250 hp, 440 v 
motor. 








& “Two A-B Bulletin 922 


reduced voltage synchronous starters for 292 hp, 440 v 
motors used on primary rolling mill. 


ee Bulletin 746 


autotransformer reduced volt- 
age starter for 60 hp, 440 v 
motor on melt shop conveyor. 


ALLE N va B RA D LEY | QUALITY MOTOR CONTROL 


Member of NEMA 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St. Milwaukee 4, Wis. e In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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Housing Gains New Strength 


@ Despite earlier predictions of a poor year, housing 


starts are now expected to run 1.2-million in 1960. 


@ Greater availability of credit for home mortgages 


is the main factor in the expected rise. 


@ Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, Congress and the 


Administration are warming up for a fight over housing. 


Washington is breathing easier this 
week about the outlook for housing 
construction in 1960. Officials both in 
ind out of government detect a firming 
up of the market and are predicting a 
gradual rise for the rest of the vear 

his rosy picture contrasts with fore 
casts at the beginning of the vear when 
some of the more pessimistic private 
housing people were saving that home 
building was on the decline and con 
truction would fall short by 100,000 
or more from the official forecasts of 
|.2-million new starts for 1960. 

Some of the pessimism was based 
on the belief that general business would 
rise sharply after the steel strike settle- 
ment and would require large amounts 
f capital for expansion, leaving less 
monev for home mortgages. But when 
the business pace was not so rapid as 
expected, some builders and lenders 
began to predict housing would benefit 
from the gre '. availability of credit 
ind would pick up nicely after a poor 

start (BW—Mar 19°60,p23 
¢ Statistical Lag—This is precisely what 
Washington thinks is happening now, 
ilthough the official statistics are not 
urrent enough to reflect the upswing 
in new starts. Homebuilding starts 
showed no increase in March from eb 
tuary. Applications for FHA-insured 
nortgages fell 2% from February to 
March. And interest rates still have 
not declined. But April figures should 
confirm the upturn 


Quick Turnaround 


Homebuilding dropped off sharply in 
October, 1959, after operating at high 
rates for 15 months. During the first 
nine months of 1959, new starts ran 
above an annual rate of 1.3-million. 

But in October, the rate declined to 
1.2-million and in November to 1.1- 
million. After moving back up again 
briefly in December, the rate again 
started dropping and in February and 
March was down to 1|.1-million 

(he housing experts now are saving 
that March marked the trough of the 

decline and that April will show 1 rike 
Ihev don’t feel the upturn this veat 
vill be startling. ‘But thev feel that 1.2 
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million starts this vear is fairly certain. 
¢ Credit Ease—As the more optimistic 
observers had predicted almost two 
months ago, the greater availability of 
mortgage money, especially in the past 
few weeks, is putting new strength in 
the housing outlook According to 
Nathaniel Rogg, economist for the 
National Assn. of Homebuilders: “If 
the general business situation hadn't 
eased, homebuilding might have headed 
into a real decline. We might have seen 
housing starts hit only 1.1-million or 
perhaps even 1,050,000.” 

Rogg believes the additional money 
for mortgages will show up in increased 
starts in the next few months. 

This sort of renewed optimism also 
is being sounded by Julian H. Zimmer 
man, Federal Housing Authority com- 
missioner. Zimmerman savs FHA be- 
gan detecting a “very, very slight 
easing” in mortgage money in February 
and March, his easing was confirmed 
in the past few weeks bv a special sur- 
vev of FHA offices around the country, 
and further improvements are expected. 
e FHA Survey—Tthe greater availability 
of mortgage money shows up princi- 
pally in two ways, FHA says 

e Local FHA offices report that 
builders say they are finding it casier to 
get mortgage money from lenders 

¢ It is costing builders less to dis- 
count FHA-insured mortgages. In Feb- 
ruarv, builders were discounting such 
mortgages for $96.3 on every S100. By 
mid-April, the discount had been pared 
by one-half of 1%, according to FHA, 
and builders were getting $96. 

\s another encouraging sign, officials 
point out that the seasonally adjusted 
rate of homebuilding held steady be- 
tween February and March despite the 
unseasonably bad weather 
¢ Other Factors—Theyvy also note several 
additional factors that make for poten- 
tially more ready credit available for 
homebuilding. ‘The ‘Treasurv, which 
was in the market competing heavily 
for funds last vear, is not refunding as 
much debt this vear. Secondly, savings 
and loan associations are in a_ better 
position to make more credit available 

Ihe savings and loan associations re 


port a net increase in their savings the 


last few month his was a n 
panied by a ‘aud tion of some $600 
million in their mortgage holding 
the first of the vear. One major 1 
for this is that th issociation vel 
caught short by the Treasury issue of 
‘magic fives” last fall and thev ha 
been holding back lending new mon 
until thev see which way ‘lreasurv in 
terest rates go before thev jump 
With ‘Treasury rates lower now than 
the peak 5% of last fall, housing expert 
expect the S&Ls to start making mor 


mortgage money available shortly 


ll. Political Outlook 


The new forecast of stability in 
homebuilding doesn’t rv over t 
the political arena, where housing 
still a lively issue Pres. Eisenhower 
and Congress are squaring off fot 
major fight over it this election veat 
¢ House Action—Democrats in th 
House last week beat down Republ 
can opposition and passed a bill to 
provide for $1l-billion in new federal 
money to purchase mortgages of low 
priced homes of $13,500 or less 

The following dav, FHA count 
by dropping the downpayment rat n 
insured homes in the middle price rang 
of $13,500 to $25,001 For hom« 
from $13,500 to $15,000, the new 
downpavment schedule would make 
only a negligible dent in the $450 r 
quirement. | $15,000 homes, th 
downpayment Vas droppt d $50—from 
$650 to $600. For homes costing from 
$16,000 to $25,000 the cuts ranged 


from $100 to $500 

¢ Difference of Opinion—Zim 
savs the lower downpavments will hav« 
some impact on stepping up homebuild 


ing, though not a “marked” effect. ‘The 
bill, sponsored by Rep. Albert Rains 


(D-Ala.), would advance the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. $1-billion to 
purchase mortgages in the secondan 
market, thus freeing funds for relend 
ing. The Rains measure is estimated t 
provide cnough money to create at the 
most 70,000 additional starts, which 
the Democrats insist is necessary to put 
housing into a pron uunced upturn 
Zimmerman, however, savs he thinks 
FHA’s action in lowering downpay 
ments “is more effective” in stimulating 
— than the Rains bill 


Vhe Hous« passed the Rains mea 


even hous ‘h t faces an almost rtail 
veto from Pr EF isenhowe ifter 
senate votes its approval, as exp 

Che bill ties in with election vear strat 
egy bv the Democrats to trv to sharpen 
their differences with the Admin tra 
tion on such things as housing g 
ture, and medical aid (page ? 
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All-weather auditorium in Pittsburgh 
will be covered by a 415-foot 
diameter Nickel-containing stainless 





Au all 


steel dome. Largest of its kind in 
the world, the dome will protect 
an audience of more than 13,000. 


“Push-button umbrella roof” of stainless steel 
gives Pittsburgh a new all-weather auditorium 


Watching a play or listening to 
music under the stars heightens the 
enjoyment. That is, until a passing 
shower comes along to wash out the 
fun. But now comes a new idea in 
auditoriums. In this one, an 
umbrella roof of Nickel-containing 
stainless steel will close at the first 
drops of rain—and on with the show. 

It’s a simple concept, but a daring 
one. Eight huge sections nest to- 
gether when the dome is open. Push 
a button, and six of these sections 
glide quietly together around an 
outside track. 


They looked into all sorts of 
sheathing materials in designing the 
dome before choosing stainless — a 
Nickel-containing stainless steel. 


For stainless with Nickel in it is 
one of the most weatherproof metals 
there is. It is corrosion-resisting all 
the way through — in salt air as well 
as industrial atmospheres. What’s 
more, it’s virtually self-cleaning — 
rainfall alone keeps this metal clean. 


No wonder you see Nickel-con- 
taining stainless wherever strength, 
long life and handsome appearance 


are called for! Not only in buildings 
— inside and out — but everywhere 
you look. 


Suggest something to you? Can 
stainless help you solve a problem 
involving corrosion, stress, appear- 
ance, temperature extremes? The 
way to find out is to write us. We'll 
see if Nickel-containing stainless 
steel — or some other nickel alloy — 
may be just what you're looking for. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street sik, New York 5,N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL Mé4\KES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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LEADERS IN INDUSTRY AND 
FOR NEW AND BETTER WAYS 


EVANS DAMAGE-PREVENTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 


More than 8,000 major shippers and receivers of 
freight in North America have reduced costs, elim- 
inated damage and improved transportation con- 
ditions by use of Evans-designed equipment. 


Since 1915 Evans has supplied railroads with 
damage-prevention equipment and has helped in- 
dustry to reduce shipping costs. The tremendous 
popularity of Evans equipment with both railroads 
and shippers is proved by the fact that Evans- 
equipped cars are owned by 60 carriers and the 
Armed Services. 

Railroads provide Evans-equipped cars to ship- 
pers at no extra charge. Because Evans-equipped 
cars reduce damage claims and permit heavier 
loads, they are constantly in demand, and in use— 
which means greater profits for railroads and 
greater shipper satisfaction. Evans has a nation- 
wide network of offices, with loading engineers 
who are ready to help shippers and railroads solve 
damage problems. For complete information, write 
Evans Products Company, Dept. B-5, Plymouth, 
Michigan. 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: ‘‘Evanite’’ 
paneling; truck and bus heaters; bicycles and velocipedes; 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DF®. . . A permanently installed device that locks lading in box- 
cars for dunnage-free, damage-free transit. 
RB-DF .. . An insulated DF-equipped car designed for the safe 
transit of products that cannot stand extreme temperature changes. 
Adjustable DF. . . A DF-equipped car with Movable Belt Rails 
for greater flexibility in vertical adjustments 


DF Gondola (open or closed) . . . Developed to meet the special 
needs of certain industrial shippers. 
QL . . . Movable bulkheads permit sectionalizing of load. Swing 


to roof when not in use, allowing free access in loading and 
unloading. 

RB-QL . . . An insulated QlL-equipped car. 

Hydra-Cushion Underframe 
absorbing system for freight cars 
Auto-Loader . . . Permits the shipment of four automobiles or 
trucks in one boxcar—safe from transit and weather damage. 
XAP Car Devices . . . Specially fitted for damage-free shipments 
of automotive parts. 

Coil Car . . . A car specially designed to protect coils of steel 
from load shifting and weather damage. 


A unique hydraulic shock- 


® battery separators, plywood, hardboard and Plywall® 
‘Haskelite’’ Plymeti" panels, building panels and doors 


: 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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RAILROADS LOOK TO EVANS 
TO PROTECT LADING IN TRANSIT 
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DF LOADER—the “Kid Glove Treatment’ that DF GONDOLA—designed for safe transit of 
locks in lading. 
AUTO-LOADERT-M.—allows fast, safe loading HYDRA-CUSHION UNDERFRAME—hydrauli- 
cally cushions load, preventing damage. ‘ 
QL” CAR MOVABLE BULK- 
HEADS—oare easily unlocked, 


lowered and secured tightly 
against load face, 


extra-heavy industrial lading. 


of four automobiles per boxcar. 
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In Business 


Massachusetts Bill Seeks to Stave Off 
Pru Threat to Drop $100-Million Project 


\fter putting almost $10-million into a $100-million 
Boston office, apartment, and hotel complex, the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. announced last week it would abandon 
the project unless a tax break that had been promised 
informally was enacted into law (BW—Dec.19°59,p90). 

Gov. Foster Furcolo promptly rushed a bill to the 
legislature directing the tax-exempt Massachusetts ‘Turn- 
pike Authority to buy 3] acres of Back Bay land from the 
Pru. The Pru could then lease back the land it needed 
to build under a complicated arrangement that would 
cost the company no more than taxes would have been 
under the unofhicial agreement. 

Ihe trouble arose when other Boston interests mut- 
tered threats of legal action to void the agreement, on 
harges that it was giving Pru an unwarranted competi- 
tive advantage over other buildings with space to let. 
linally the Pru, which originally had been willing to 
proceed with only the informal agreement, decided that 
the grumblers meant business, and that it was unsafe to 
go ahead without firm legal guarantees of a tax arrange- 
ment, 
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Anemia Drug Taken Off Market 
After Reports of Animal Cancer 


Imferon, a drug prescribed for anemia in children and 
pregnant women, has been withdrawn from the market 
by the maker after laboratory reports to the Food & Drug 
\dministration that massive doses injected in rats and 
mice had caused muscle cancer. 

Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., of Milwaukee, sole U.S. 
supplier of the compound, chose to withdraw the product 
pending tests, rather than to submit to an immediate 
DA hearing with resultant aggravation of the general 
drug-cancer scare. 

Lakeside reports that no ill effects have been reported 
from more than 12-million injections in humans over the 
past six years. Imferon had been counted on to provide 
$1.8-million, or 27% of Lakeside’s gross sales this year. 


Central-B&O-C&O Merger Talks 
Called Far Off, If Not Far-Fetched 


Talk of railroad mergers is in the air more than ever 
before. This week, word came that the New York 
Central, the Cltesapeake & Ohio, and. the Baltimore & 
Ohio have been talking informally of a three-way merger. 

A consolidation of the three would make a 21,000-mile 
rail system, twice the size of the Santa Fe, presently the 
nation’s largest. But if the three ever do combine, the 
time of merger is vears awav. Even a formal studv of the 
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idea is at least one or two vcars away, savs 


C&( ds Pres. 
Walter J. Touhy, and he adds that there's plenty of room 
for doubt that there ever will be a formal study 

Other rail merger ideas are more advanced. The Nor- 
folk & Western, which absorbed the Virginian last year, 
has been discussing merger with the Nickel Plate since 
mid-February, and N&W’s Pres. Stuart Saunders says 
these talks are making “good progress.” 

Some Wall Street rail analysts say these talks, which 
look toward linking the N&W’s 2,700-mile coal-carrvin 
system with the Nickel Plate’s 2,200-mile system in the 
heavily industrialized Midwest, have prompted other 
An N&W 
Nickel Plate combination, they say, would pose strong 
competition for the other roads 

Bevond that, there’s the changed attitude of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. It favors—almost fosters 
rail mergers now, and says they may be the answer to 
many of the industry's problems 

But it will take more than this to bring the New York 
Central, the B&O, and the C&O together. The C&O 
is the best earner of the three and is likely to be a hard 
bargainer with any who want to merge with it. 


roads in the East to contemplate mergers 


Road Tests Due for Special Trains 
On Which ICBMs Will Be Based 


Special 14-car railroad trains, designed to carry the 
Minuteman ICBM on an endless shuttling about to foil 
sneak attacks, will start an extensive series of road tests 
next month. ‘The Air Force, 13 railroads, the Assn. of 
\merican Railroads, and missile contractors are working 
together on the tests. 

The Minuteman, the first U.S. solid fuel ICBM, is 
scheduled to become operational by 1963 at the latest. 
Plans call for trains to carry the missiles ready for firing, 
cither singly or in salvo. 

Six of the test operations are planned, each to take 
from seven to 14 days. ‘The first three runs will be out 
of Ogden, Utah, to feel out the problems under the 
thin trafic conditions of desert and mountain trackage. 
The other three tests will center around Des Moines, 
where rail traffic is highly congested. 


Woodmen’s Insurance License Renewed 


(he state of Nebraska this week renewed the licens« 
of the Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Societ 
a fraternal organization with $600-million insurance in 
force, after thwarting efforts to move the society's hom« 
ofhice from Omaha to a city in the South, where most of 
its members live (BW —Apr.960,p30) 

Che state insurance director, William Grubbs, who had 
pledged not to renew the license if the society were to 
move, appeared satisfied that it planned to be “a con 
tinuing Nebraska company.” Delegates to the society's 
national convention last week confirmed the sacking of 
former Pres, Howard M. Lundgren by the man who has 
won control, Chmn. E. D. Rivers, a former governor of 
Georgia. 
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“With HERTZ 
I can rent it here— 
leave it anywhere!” 





HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Denison 


rewrs tite 





Only HERTZ provides ‘‘Rent it here...Leave it 
there’’ service in so many convenient locations! 


“Only Hertz gives me complete ‘Rent it here... Leave it 
there’ service because Hertz has more cars, more con- 
venient locations than anyone else in the business. 
“Now I fly to my territory, cover it like a blanket with 
a Hertz car, then drop the car at a nearby Hertz office 
and fly home. No time-consuming back-tracking or 
wasted hours. And there’s only a small service charge!” 
Next time you need a car—here, there, anywhere —call 
your local Hertz office in advance to reserve a car. 





Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling 
clean Chevrolets and other fine cars 





ERTZ AUTO-mat 


HERTZ puts you in the driver’s seat! Hiaiimal 
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A turning point is at hand in the Democratic Presidential melee. 


Most of the news looks bad for Sen. John F. Kennedy in his bid to 
capture the party’s nomination. Kennedy still is far the front-runner, but 
his pace is quite a bit slower than before. 


Chances for an Adlai Stevenson-Kennedy ticket are on the rise. More 
and more Democratic professionals, whether they like this prospect or 
not, are seeing it this way. 


This week’s Indiana Presidential primary damaged Kennedy. 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon outran Kennedy. It was not a direct 
showdown between the two, but Nixon’s vote on the Republican side was 
some 50,000 bigger than Kennedy’s total from Democrats. Indeed, the 
Indiana result goes down, alongside Pennsylvania’s a week earlier, as a 
major personal triumph for the Vice-President. In both states, he drew 
more GOP votes in the primary than Pres. Eisenhower did four years ago. 


Kennedy campaigned in Indiana; Nixon did not. Moreover, Kennedy 
had one other presumed advantage—a series of lively local contests among 
Democrats to stimulate statewide party interest. 


The outcome was somewhat blurred, but not substantially, by two 
Democratic unknowns who opposed Kennedy and, between them, received 
about 80,000 votes. However, Republicans had a chance to vote against 
Nixon, and they gave only about 20,000 to his unknown opponent. 


The West Virginia primary now becomes a critical test for Kennedy. 


The Kennedy camp is pessimistic. The senator’s Roman Catholicism 
is proving to be a severe political handicap in West Virginia, where only 
5% of the population is Catholic. In advance of the May 10 vote, Kennedy’s 
own advisers are expecting their man to lose to Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey. 
There is disagreement among them only on the margin. Some of the 
optimists figure it to be close. On the low side, some are guessing Kennedy 
will get less than 45% of the total Democratic vote. 


A Kennedy victory in West Virginia would establish the senator as 
the odds-on favorite to win the Presidential nomination. However, a small 
but potent minority of Democrats foresees a convention deadlock even if 
Kennedy wins West Virginia. Gov. David Lawrence of Pennsylvania, a 
power in Democratic inner circles, belongs to this group. 


A Kennedy defeat in West Virginia would just about finish off his 
serious hopes for the Presidential nomination. There would immediately 
commence a drive to “sell” Kennedy on taking the Vice-Presidential spot, 
in order to avoid a party split over Catholicism. 


The House-passed “munitions lobby” bill may bog down in the Senate. 
Thus far, the Senate Armed Services Committee has made no move to pick 
up the House bill and to push for further action. 


Some key senators feel the House bill is weak, meaningless. The 
strongest provision would require defense contractors to make public the 
names of all former military officers in their employ. The House 
also wrote in a provision that would bar former officers, for a period of 
two years after departure from the military, from selling or aiding in the 
sale of anything to the Dept. of Defense. But the language of this section 
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is so vague that not even its sponsors are certain what it means or what 
practices, if any, it actually would discourage. 


A new legislative squabble about veterans’ housing is brewing. 


Democrats are preparing to extend the GI home-buying benefits—both 
the VA-guaranty and the direct loan programs—until 1965 for World War II 
veterans. The Administration wants to let both programs lapse on June 
25 this year, their current expiration date. 


An innovation aimed at getting GI mortgage money from pension 
funds will get serious consideration in the House. This is Rep. Olin Teague’s 
proposal to authorize the Veterans Administration to issue up to $5-billion 
a year in Treasury-guaranteed debentures, with the proceeds going into 
direct home loans for veterans who are unable to get mortgage money 
from private lenders at 544% or less. 


Teague’s expectation is that pension funds would be primary pur- 
chasers of the VA debentures, which would bear 442% rates. To give the 
program a solid start, the measure would tap national service life insurance 
funds to purchase up to $1.25-billion of the debentures each year. 


Organized labor’s disenchantment with the Democratic Party, a fact 
of political life that became quite evident after passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act a year ago, is a continuing and deepening thing. 


Two major AFL-CIO unions—the Communications Workers and the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers—arrive at the same conclusion, based on 
recent polls among their members. That is, the Democratic Party has 
slipped badly and continues to slip in the esteem of labor’s rank-and-file. 


The party’s image is based mainly on the record of Congress. The 
poll conducted for the Communications Workers, the more recent of the 
two, cites “poor leadership” and a “Dixiecrat-Republican coalition” as 
foremost reasons for the general feeling of dissatisfaction. 


What this means, most observers agree, is not a mass labor swing to 
the Republican Party in this year’s elections but, rather, a selective union 
approach to Congressional contests. Withholding of labor endorsement and 
money in some areas might well mean the difference between a Democrat’s 
victory and his defeat. Also raised is the implicit threat that organized 
labor may get into some more Congressional races actively on the Repub- 
lican side, but these almost certainly will be relatively few in number. 


Some talk about a special session of Congress persists. It came up 
again this week. Several Republican legislators, after a White House con- 
ference with Pres. Eisenhower, predict an extraordinary meeting if Congress 
adjourns without granting all the Administration asks for foreign aid. This 
has become a key feature in Eisenhower’s battle with Congress for his 
beleaguered legislative program for 1960 (page 23). 


But there are practical reasons for doubting that a late return of the 
86th Congress would be productive. If held immediately after the con- 
ventions, such a session would interfere with the personal reelection cam- 
paigns of all House members and a third of the senators. If held after the 
elections, it would come only a few weeks ahead of a change in adminis- 
tration. 
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SUDDENLY IT’S QUIET! 


Whenever you're in a quiet room —look up. If there is a beautifully textured acoustical 
ceiling, chances are it’s Forestone*. The sounds you never hear are absorbed by Forestone. 
This deep-etched woodfiber tile makes any room more beautiful, more liveable, yet costs 
very little. Forestone has high sound absorption characteristics ...can be repainted any- 
time without loss of textured beauty or noise control benefits. Select from 4 handsome 
textures. Call your Simpsen Certified Acoustical Contractor (look under Acoustical 
Materials in the Yellow Pages) for complete information and a prompt estimate, or write 
Simpson, 1002E White Bldg., Seattle. 
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More than money goes to make 


up any major business deal. 
Chris-Craft’s sale to NAF! Corp. 
for $40-million is not, by big busi- 


ness standards, a massive deal. But 


it does contain the elements of 


chance, of emotion, of personality 


that go into a major deal — and that 


count for at least as much as the 


figures on the balance sheets. 


The principals in this three-week 


drama are... 


, we 


Seo 
: 


~ 
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HARSEN SMITH, chair- 
man of Chris-Craft, whose 
whole life was his com- 
pany, fought sale from the 
beginning, was finally out- 
voted, 


CORNELIUS 
senior partner of Shields 
& Co., won Harsen over, 
promising NAFI would pre- 
serve the company the 
Smiths had built. 


SHIELDS, 


OWEN SMITH, biggest 
single stockholder in 
family-owned Chris-Craft, 
broke the Smiths’ solid 
front against sale of the 
company. 





PAUL SHIELDS, chairman 
of NAFI and senior partner 
of Shields & Co., put offer 
to Harsen Smith, then ac- 
quiesced when Harsen 
asked for more. 





JOSEPH FLANNERY, as- 
sistant to president of 
NAFI, whose chance meet- 
ing with Owen brough? 
NAFI and Shields into the 
race for Chris-Craft. 





VIRGIL SHERRILL, Shields 
partner and NAF! director, 
traded terms with Harsen, 
scoured banks to finance 
the deal, finally signed 


sale agreement. 


A Merger Is Born—Close-Up View 


Last Jan. 18 at about six o'clock in 
the evening, Joseph Flannery, +4-vear- 
old assistant to the president of NAFI 
Corp., was struggling into his overcoat 
and overshoes for the cold and slushy 
commutation ride home from New 
York Citv to Bernardsville, N. J. All 
afternoon he had been at the Boat 
Show in the New York City Coliseum, 
talking business with the officers of a 
boat manufacturing company. Now he 
was running late; he had missed his 
regular train, was bound to be late for 
dinner. 

At just this moment Owen Smith, 
one of the founders of Chris-Craft 
Corp. and then major stockholder in 
this family-held company that is the 
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giant of the pleasure boat business, 
swung round the corner of the exhibi- 
tion booth where Flannery was stand- 
ing. 

Smith and Flannery had first met 
two years previously, so they had a few 
of the usual pleasantries to exchange. 
Then Flannery asked: “How’s Chris- 
Craft?” 

He got anything but a run-of-the-mill 
reply. Said Owen Smith: “It looks as 
if we might be getting ready to sell 
the company.” 

“Well, for pete’s sake, I wish we 
had known about it.” 

“Oh,” said Smith, “there’s nothing 
final about it yet. It’s just that we're 
talking to people who want to buy.” 


“T hope it isn’t too late for us to get 
into the picture.” 

“No,” said Smith, “it mightn’t be.” 

“Well, look, we can’t talk here. Let 
me buy you a drink tomorrow night 
and we'll talk about it.” 

“You can’t buy me a drink,” said 
Smith, “but vou can buy me something 
to eat.” 
¢ $40-Million Deal—From that chance 
encounter came the $40-million deal 
bv which NAFI bought Chris-Craft. 

It was a deal that one of the prin- 
cipals never did want to make and 
that he still regrets making. It was a 
deal that the other principals feared 
for a time they might not be able to 
swing. It was also a deal made in a 
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on the MISSISSIPPI 


Pick the site that offers you more in 
climate, labor supply, fuel, water, room 
for expansion, transportation, recreation 
and good living. Come see for yourself 
why the Mississippi Gulf Coast is the ideal 
location for your plant. 


Get the full industrial story— 

» a a write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of one of these Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast cities: 


Pass Christian * Long Beach 
Gulfport « Bilox! 
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Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to; Dept. BWS 


"4, BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
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hurry against the pressure of others 
who were seeking to buy Chris-Craft, 
and in which Chris-Craft’s owners de- 
liberately took at least $5-million less 
than they might have been able to get 
from another buyer. It was, finally, 
a deal by which Chris-Craft, with 
sales last year of $37-million, was 
bought by a company only two-thirds 
its size. 


|. Flying Blind 


Probably no acquisition agreement 
between companies can be called 
typical. Each one depends heavily on 
personalities and emotions and the con- 
flicting pressures they produce. Prob- 
ably no businessman can ever hope to 
work out in advance—even a few days 
in advance—how he should take each 
step in such a negotiation. Only a few 
elements in these deals can be plotted 
in advance by accountants. No real 
textbook can be written on how to make 
an acquisition. 

Yet, in the present climate of busi- 
ness, acquisitions lie at the heart of the 
plans for growth and diversification of 
hundreds of corporations. High interest 
rates and tight money make it increas- 
ingly difficult for a company to expand 
and diversify by building new plants 
and adding new product lines. More 
and more frequently, acquisitions of al- 
ready operating companies provide the 
only way to those goals. 

e Rich Vehicle—That much was clear 
to the men who control NAFI—the 
Wall Street investment bankers who 
are the partners of Shields & Co 
They bought control of NAFI (then 
National Automotive Fibers, Inc.) in 
mid-1956 as a vehicle for their indus 
trial investments, when its stock stood 
at 15 and its book value at $24 a share. 

NAFI’s business then was producing 
interior trim for automobiles; in 1956 
its sales were $46-million, but it lost 
more than $1-million. 

Since then, Shields has taken it out 
of some of the auto trim business and 
has put it into oil and gas operations 
and radio and television broadcasting. 
Its sales last year had dropped to $23- 
million, but it earned $1.2-million. And 
by, the end of last vear, through the 
sale of some of its plants, NAFI had 
well over $10-million in cash, securities, 
and other liquid assets 


ll. All in the Family 


For the last two vears and more, 
Shields partners had been listening 
with half an ear to rumors that the 
Smith familv, which until now has 
owned Chris-Craft from pennant to 
kee! might be about to seek the public 
sale of some of its stock. 

Wall Street underwriters and the 
heads of many industrial corporations 


saw Chris-Craft as an attractive buy: 
It was a rich company, the biggest of 
the pleasure boat builders, and its in- 
dustry was growing as fast as almost 
any in the nation. For industrial execu- 
tives, a deal with Chris-Craft would 
mean expansion and diversification; for 
underwriters, it would mean a chance 
to handle a public offering that prom 
ised rich fees. Many tried to start talks 
with Chris-Craft’s Chmn Harsen 
Smith. 

But until late last vear the talks and 
the rumors came to nothing. The fou 
Smiths—Jav, Owen, Bernard, and Har 
sen—who were trustees for the rest of 
the family determined broad company 
policy. They wanted no sale; they were 
happy the way things were. 

Jav, Owen, and Bernard are sons of 
Christopher Columbus Smith, a marine 
mechanic and small boat designer 
With their father, they had set up the 
boat building company in 1922. Harsen 
Smith, 52, is Jav’s son, and for two 
vears until now he has been chairman 
Of the four trustees, Harsen was the 
most active. “I was the company,” he 
says. ‘Though professional managers ran 
operations, Harsen was, in effect, chief 
executive officer. 

As the family grew, the stock spread 
out to more and more hands, but even 
by early this vear there were still only 
55 stockholders, all in the family. 

e Crisis—l'ive years ago they faced a 


temporary crisis when Owen Smith, 
who then held about 30% of Chris- 


Craft, wanted to sell part of his stock. 
The family settled that one bv itself; 
other members bought one-third of 
Owen’s holdings. That time, according 
to outsiders, Owen wanted the cash. 
Owen himself will not speak for pub- 
lication, but outsiders who are close to 
him sav, “He lives somewhat differently 
from the other Smiths. The others live 
quictly, some of them almost austerely. 
hough Owen doesn’t live lavishly, he 
does have a different conception of the 
value of money.” 

Late last year another crisis began 
brewing. Owen again wanted to sell 
stock—this time his remaining 20%, 
and this time for diversification. Savs 
Harsen Smith: “In January, Owen be- 
came quite insistent about selling. It 
was plain to us that this would involve 
a public offering of his 20% 

Owen was, of course, no more than 
one of four trustees. But with his 20% 
he had the largest single block of stock 
in the family. It was clear to the other 
three trustees that thev had to satisf\ 
Owen, and this time they did not fecl 
the rest of the family could absorb 
Owen’s holdings 

Early in January, the Smith trustees 
talked with two or three New York 
underwriters—Kidder, Peabody among 
them, but not Shields & Co.—of the 
chance of selling a public issue. The 
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Glass makes a product more 





} 
to the eye as 


Today’s product designer asks more of his materials than pure fune- 
tion. He aims to appeal to the senses as well as the reason. 
Consider the furniture pictured above. These are pieces from the 
Drexel Furniture Company’s ‘Parallel’ Collection, by noted designer 
Barney Flagg. Glass has always been widely used in fine cabinet- 
work, of course. But Drexel wanted glass of unusual distinction 
— to enhance the elegance of fine woods and fine craftsmanship, 
and to contribute integrally to the design. Mr. Flagg speci- 
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well as the intellect 


fied Lustragray® by American-Saint Gobain—a smoky, fire-pol- 
ished glass with character, a glass for effect as well as for service. 
The hundreds of flat glass products that bear the ASG trademark 
represent a huge fund of functional and aesthetic capabilities. Ex- 
plore them whenever you have a product design problem involving 
the use of flat glass. 
Call the American-Saint Gobain district office nearest you . . . 
or write for our new Bulletin “Special Glasses and Products.” 
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underwritezs, estimating from a few re 
ports on Chris-Craft but not from the 
company’s books, produced a valuation 
of the company of between $45-million 
and $50-million. 

This was stunning news for the 
Smiths. Says Harsen: “We'd never real- 
ized the company was worth that much. 
I certainly hadn’t. But I guess that was 
because I was running the business and 
not paying attention to market values.” 
¢ Trustees Split—News that they were 
sitting on a gold-mine far richer than 
they he id thought traveled fast around 
the familv. Harsen took a poll in mid- 
January and found that more than 50% 
of them, attracted by the promise of 
so much money, wanted to sell. But it 
was up to the four trustees to decide 
what to do. They split 2-2 on the 
question of whether to accept Kidder, 
Peabody's proposal to market up to 


about 35% of Chris-Craft’s stock to 
the public. 
Harsen was against the idea. He 


felt so strong an emotional attachment 
to Chris-Craft that he simply didn’t 
want public trading in its stock. 

¢ Bid From  Brunswick—That vote 
couldn’t end the crisis. Owen was just 
as insistent on selling his stock. So the 
vote meant, in effect, that the Smiths 
would now take more seriously the bids 
for acquisition that had come from 
several industrial companies. 

The first of these was from Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. (now Bruns- 
wick Corp.). Last October, Brunswick's 
business development manager L. T. 
(“Casey”) Peifer made his first ap- 
proach to Harsen Smith. Says Peifer: 
“We went to Chris-Craft simply be- 
cause we decided that we wanted to buy 
a boat company. I had detailed reports 
on 140 of them. We started with Chris- 
Craft because it was the biggest.” 
Peifer didn’t know then of the crisis 
that was brewing inside the Smith 
family, and he didn’t find out about it 
at that first meeting. Harsen simply 
pointed out that Chris-Craft still wasn’t 
for sale. 

Early in January, Peifer tried again. 
He met Harsen in his Pompano Beach 
office on Jan. 6, and they talked for a 
couple of hours. This time, says Peifer, 
Harsen was much more interested in 
Brunswick’s ideas. Brunswick made no 
offer to Harsen, but Peifer explained to 
him that if Brunswick did acquire Chris- 
Craft it wanted to do so through an 
exchange of stock. Harsen now: 
“I was against this method of selling.” 
But at the time he closed no door in 
Peifer’s face, and agreed to meet a 
group of Brunswick’s top men, includ- 
ing Pres. B. Edward Bensinger, later 
in January. Meantime, Brunswick’s es- 
timators went to work and put a tenta- 
tive valuation of from $36.7-million 
to $42-million on Chris-Craft. 

At the same time, says Harsen, 


Says 


two 
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ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 


OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
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TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 
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weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR sph 
production control, process 

control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 


and, protecting your equip- 
ment from overloading. 


SAVE Time, 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
materials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
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Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 
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Leading manufacturers* in widely varied 
industries consistently specify Hansen 
SYNCHRON motors and movements for 
their products. They know SYNCHRON 
is a name that guarantees dependable, long- 


life performance — know the outstanding 
reputation earned 

a by Hansen Manu- 
facturing Co., dur- 


ing its more than 
50-year history. 
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AN EXTRA DIMENSION 


C&O experts offer you free 
unbiased counsel on any plant location 
along The Chessie Route 
Industry scouts are quick to recognize the extra dimension of 
service offered by the C&O Industrial Development Department. 


This corps of cartographers, engineers, industrial analysts, 
geologists and economists presents all the facts relating to a 


IN SITE SELECTION 





* OPPORTUNITY AT MARION, INDIANA 


A level 368-acre site, zoned for heavy 
industry with all utilities available. 
On western edge of Marion (35,000 
population). Larger plants in immedi- 
ate area include Dana Corp., General 
Motors, Owens-!llinois, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable, Delta Electric, General Tire 


prospective location with impartial frankness. 


They give you apparent information on transportation, fuel 
power, water, topography, resource supply, labor, the physical 


& Rubber, and RCA. 


Fine transportation — C&O bounds 
property on north; reciprocal switching 


with three other railroads, Highways 
9, 15, 18, and 37 nearby. 


Other attractive C&O sites in the 
Marion area at Jonesboro and Gas City. 


community. And they also bring into sharp focus the gray areas 
of local community conditions, the profile of its people, zoning 
regulations, local and state tax structures, property ownership. 

You get the complete picture in every dimension. Then the 
decision rests with you. 











Complete industrial surveys of many attractive 
sites are available. Inquiries are handled in com- 
plete confidence. Write to Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director of Industrial Development. 
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AMI EcRIES 


FOR THE POWER 
OF THE ATOM 





In Rowe, Massachusetts, the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Company has built one of 
the first commercial atomic power plants 
in the U.S. 

This engineering marvel, designed to 
transform the destructive power of the 
atom into useful electrical energy, utilizes 
no less than 200,000 feet of Simplex wire 
and cable, some of which is exposed to 
radiation. 

For top performance in all types of in- 
stallations, utilities and industrial com- 
panies the world over rely on the products 
of Simplex research and development. 


1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 
75 years of leadership in the 
Vire and Cable industry 
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other companies were eager to talk 
ind, he believes, were ready to offer 
cash. Who these two were, he won't 


say. But it is a fact that Singer Mfg 
Co. was among those inclined to talk 
business with the Smiths. Rumor had 
it that American Motors Corp. was also 
seeking Chris-Craft, but AMC savs it 
didn’t approach Chris-Craft, nor did 
Chris-Craft approach it 

his was how the stage was set when 
Flannery of NAFI Corp. had his brief 
but vital meeting with Owen Smith at 
the New York Coliseum 


lll. Talks Begin 


\ business novelist would require that 
Flannery rush back to his office and 
start telephoning his superiors, who were 
at that time spread out over the coun- 
trv—one in Florida, others on the West 
Coast, and one in New York. But in 
stead he rattled home on the Lacka- 
wanna commuter train, ate his late 
dinner, and at 5.30 next afternoon kept 
his date with Owen Smith. 

They met in Owen’s hotel 
the Savoy Hilton and talked a while, 
strolled around the corner of Fifty- 
Eighth Street to Trader Vic's, had then 
meal and talked a lot more, returned to 
the hotel and kept talking until almost 
midnight. ‘They talked—for six and a 
half hours—of Chris-Craft’s past and of 
it probable future, of the value that had 
lately been put on the company and of 
the talks then going on between Chris 
Craft and possible buyers, of the Smith 
family and of the positions that its 
members held on the question of sell- 
ing, and of NAFT’s chance of buving 
the company. 

Owen, of course, could not talk for 
Chris-Craft as a corporation; only Hat 
sen could do that. But he could—and 
did—help establish some of the founda 
tions for the deal. 

‘Owen,” says Flannery, ‘“‘did 
of the talking. It amounted to a great 
mass of background detail—the kind of 
detail that is invaluable in a deal like 
the one we were entering.” 
¢ Summit ‘Talks—It was by now obvi- 
cusly time for the top brass to begin 
talking. Next day Flannery set up lunch 
tor Owen Smith with Paul Shields, 
chairman of NAFT and senior partner 
of Shields & Co., and Macrae Svkes, 
1 Shields partner. Paul Shields and 
Svkes got a precis of Flannery’s six 
nd-a-half-hour talk with Owen Smith 
(his time, Owen made it plain that if 
the Shields-NAFI combination were to 
they would have to 


room at 


most 


move in, move 
tast 

They took him at his word. That 
ifternoon Cornelius Shields, Paul’s 
brother and also a senior partner of 


Shields & Co., was routed out of his 
at Palm Beach, where he had 
reached the third round of a golf tourna 


vacation 












ment, ind ipp intments wer t for 
the following day with Harsen Smith 
in Pompano Beach. Flannery to the 
midnight plane from Newark airport 
fell into bed in his Fort Lauderdale 
hotel room at 6 a.m., and at three 


o'clock that afternoon he and Cor 
nelius Shields met Harsen Smith 


e Warming Up—It had been a breath 
less three davs for Flannery since h 
met Owen Smith at the Coliseum in 
New York. Harsen Smith, who ha 


been working quieth 
unaware that all these 
going on, chuckles 
savs: “They 
ting here, I'll sav that.” 

But, because of F1 


in Pompano Beach 
yreliminaries wet 
in recollection and 


didn’t waste any time get 


Me4r 


long talk 
with Owen Smith, Shields and Flan 
uery came primed for their meeting 
with Harsen. Savs Cornelius Shields 


“We had been warned that Harsen was 


1 quiet, reser man, difficult to ap 


proach | kn W he didn’t want to sell 
Chris-Craft. Owen had told us ‘You'll 
be lucky to get what vou want from 
him u'll have to be verv luck 
to get anv figures at all’.” 

lor a while they skirted the subject 
chatting about vachts and power boats 


cruising and vyacht-racing. Cornelius 
Shields, famed for vears as 
skipper of sleek ra 
recently as trainer of the crew of the 
last America’s Cup winner, ( 


1 blue-water 
ing vachts and more 
olumbia, 
had the salt water in common with Har 
sen. Harsen says, “We got along fine 
When two nautical families get together 
thev usually hit it off. They talked out 
language and that helped things.” 


| 
But it took time. Finally, Cornelius 


Shields said, “Well, vou know why I’m 
here. Owen savs there’s a chance vou 
night sell Chris-Craft and we would 
like to make our bid for it.” 

Shields explained they couldn’t even 
begin to make their bid unless the 
could see Chris-Craft’s figures—its sales 
carnings, assets—which, Shields believed 
had never before been shown to an out 
sider. 
| “No ” said Harsen, “I guess vou 
need them But he made no move t 


produce them 

“Would you think it presumptuous,” 
isked Shields, “‘if w isked for those 
figures?” 

‘No,” said Harsen. He opened th 


top drawer of his desk. But onl half 


wav. And he didn’t produce the a 
counts. 
Instead Harsen turned to face th 


looked 


ind began talking 


ind the family had 


window of his office, 
the middle distance 
of the institution he 
built, of the executives they had found 
ind trained, of the skilled woodworkers 
thev had recruited, of the character and 
tone that made the organization. He 
talked in an almost Shakespeareat 
monologue for 20 minutes 


When he stopped, Shields said: “We 


out into 
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AHH... 


WHAT A GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLER CAN DO ON A HOT SUMMER DAY! 
ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THE 
“TOTAL VALUE” BENEFITS OF 

GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. 


HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


CHOOSE FROM 
13 ATTRACTIVE MODELS 











Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler. 
He grossed more than $20,000 in 
1959. He's typical of the new-type 
farmer in Pennsylvania — young, 
alert, sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 
efficiency, capital increase 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few vears ago. 

Pennsylvania farmers now have 
a yearly spendable income of $1, 
004,100,000 — making Pennsylvania 
“top third” in farm income among 
all 50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Pennsylvania farmers most effec- 
tively with PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
where articles are edited for their 
own crops, their own soil, their own 
state. Pennsylvania farmers prefer 
their own state farm paper 2 to 1 
over any other farm publication. 

Your ads in PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ER have the support of local editing 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


needs 


Pennsylvania Farmer 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


RELATED 





STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
THE OHIO FARMER @ MICHIGAN FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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five times Harsen 
moved his hand toward that 
drawer and he still didn’t 
bring out the figures . . . 


(STORY on page 45) 


would preserve just this character of 
the company.” 

Harsen spun around and _ asked 
sharply: “How can vou preserve it? 


You tell me how.” 

It was Shields’ turn to philosophize— 
on what would happen to Chris-Craft 
if the family sold to NAFI. Shields’ 
point was that the institution would 
remain intact, the professionals in 
charge of operations would be guaran- 
teed their jobs, the company and its 
men wouldn’t be swallowed by a giant 
and faceless corporation, that they 
would remain individuals not merc 
numbers on a pavroll. 

This was the theme that appealed to 
Harsen, for Chris-Craft had been al 
most his whole life. His father had 
groomed him to run the company from 
the time he left college. 

But it was a_ tense 
cially for Shields. 
Shields, ‘““Harsen moved his hand to 
ward that drawer and he still didn’t 
bring out the figures. When I had said 
mv piece he finally opened the drawer 
all the wav and brought them out. I 
knew then that we had won him over 
1 large part of the wav.” 
¢ Reenter Brunswick—It spoils the 
drama of the moment, but contrary to 
Shields’ belief at the time, Harsen 
Smith had opened that drawer and 
produced those figures to an outsider 
at least once before. On Jan. 6, two 
wecks beforehand, Harsen had given the 
figures to Peifer of Brunswick. It was 
from just these same accounts that 
Brunswick had established its original 
valuation of Chris-Craft of from $36.7- 
million to $42-million. 

(hough Shields and Flannery didn’t 
know this at the time, thev did know 
that Brunswick’s talks with Harsen had 
reached a serious stage and that they 
had no time to lose if thev were to sell 
themselves to Harsen in ordet 
Chris-Craft. Flannery looked through 
the accounts, began to collect the data 
on which the Shields-NAFI group 
would its bid. Cornelius Shields 
put to Harsen the broad outlines of the 
deal that Shields-NAFI would offer 
They would underwrite a public offer- 
ing of as much as 60% of Chris-Craft’s 
stock; alternativelv, they would make a 
complete acquisition of Chris- 
Craft 

Despite Cornelius Shields’ outline of 
the future for Chris-Craft and despite 
Hansen’s inclination to do_ business 
with another nautical family, it 


half-hour, 


“Five times,” 


espe 


SAVS 


to buy 


bas« 


cash 


Was 


still far from certain that Chris-Craft 
would deal any more with Shields- 
NAFI. As Flannerv looked through 
the company’s accounts he could see 


that 
than his should look 
over them, so he asked that the head 
of Shields & Co.’s research depart 
ment, Ted Crockett, go through the 
accounts. Said Harsen: “Sure, but vou'd 
better get him down here soon 
another company coming in next ‘Tues- 
day and thev'r 


that he needed figures and 


a more expert eve 


INOrTe 


I here "s 


bringing a big con- 

tingent.” 
Crockett flew down from New York 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24, spent 


all day Monday and—persuading Harsen 
there would be no harm in his taking 
the figures back to his hotel—also spent 
a large part of Monday night working 
over Chris-Craft’s accounts 

Together Crockett and Flannery re- 
turned the accounts to Harsen early 
on Tuesday Almost as they walked 
out of Harsen’s office, the “big con- 
tingent’”’—a group of eight 
from Brunswick—walked in 
Chris-Craft’s front Brunswick's 
men knew they were in competition, 
but at this stage thev didn’t know that 
the competition was the Shields. While 
the Brunswick group talked to Harsen, 
Flannery and Crockett were out the 
back door, in Chris-Craft’s Pompano 
Beach manufacturing plant, talking 
with department managers about new 
designs, new 
tunities. 

In Harsen’s office, the Brunswick 
group, which included Edward Ben- 
singer and three of his vice-presidents, 
was having some difficultv presenting 
its plan for acquisition. For one thing, 


executives 
through 
door 


products, new sales 


| Oppor- 


Harsen apparently was upset by the 
size of the Brunswick group. But there 
was more than that. Savs Peifer: “‘I’d 


got on well with Harsen in my earlier 
meetings with him, even though he is 
a hard man to talk to. But this time 
he had Chris-Craft’s lawver, Wavne 
Van Osdol, there. Van Osdol made it 
virtually impossible for us to present 
our plan. Every time we tried to ex- 
plain the benefits that could come of 


an exchange of stock, Van Osdol in 
terrupted and told Harsen “This will 
mean six months of waiting: vou don’t 


want 
now. ‘i 


that. You want 


mone 


Brunswick's top men spent about two 
I 
hours with Harsen and got practical] 


nowhere—apart from learning that their 
competition was the Shields 

¢ The Price Rises—For th Shields 
group, all the predictables that would go 
into the bargaining were by now col 
lected. ‘There was a basis for mutual 
trust. It took Crockett one more da‘ 
to produce, from the figures he had col 


lected and from a series of 
telephone talks with his superiors in 
New York, an offering price for Chris 


1iOng di tance 
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Top Performers 
in the 


Top Performance... | seta ing 


...on the turf—or on the job! 


From the recognized leader in every 
field you come to expect flawless 
performance .. . So it is with Trojan tractor 


> 


shovels—recognized ‘“‘top performers’”’ under 


the most exacting operating conditions. 





Compare performance— you will 


see why TROJAN is ‘Tops’! 


TROd 


® 
TROJAN TROJAN TRACTOR SHOVELS ARE AVAILABLE IN 8 MODELS, LIFTING CAPACITIES FROM 6,000 TO 24,000 {8S 


TRACTOR SHOVELS  6WACLE > 
% He; ; ' 4 eV AN 


YALE & TOWNE TROJAN DIVISION BATAVIA, NEW YORK 
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AVISCO) 


FAMILY AFFAIR: AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 


That’s right—everyone in the family benefits from Avisco fibers and films 
\vron* high-strength rayon, a remarkable new Avisco fiber, is the talk of this 
dressing gown. The house coat is a confection of Avron-cotton. Juniors’ p-j’s are 
cut of Cotron', a new fabric of cotton and Avisco rayon. Consider foods—sliced 
meats, vegetables, and tempting baked foods are freshness-sealed in crystal-clear 
Avisco cellophanes created for the purpose. And everything is served on a new idea i 
table cloths—paper reinforced with Avisco rayon. Many new business ideas today in 


volve products of American Viscose chemistry. Could we talk about your application ? 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


- 
, ‘VOW r 


*Trademark of American V 
1 TM AVC for fabrics made of 
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| Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 
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... Harsen was still against 
selling any part of the insti- 
tution that had been his 


(STORY on page 45) 


Craft. It was apparent that Chris-Craft’s 
net worth—its plant, equipment, im 
ventories, and other tangible assets 

was about $15-million. (Brunswick had 
also come up with that figure.) What 
remained was to put a price on the 
broad categorv of intangibles, the 
strength and talent of management, of 
the sales and distribution systems, of 
research and development, and_ the 
probable future sales—as well as good 
will, the name and reputation of th 
company. For this, thev decided they 
would have to go high.. 

By Thursday, Jan. 28—10 davs after 
the chance Coliseum meeting that trig 
gered the talks—it was time for the 
Shields-NAFI negotiations to reach a 
new critical point. 

Paul Shields and Virgil Sherrill, the 
Shields senior partner and NAFI di 
rector who would handle the final 
negotiations, flew in from New York 
that morning. Cornelius Shields, who 
had returned briefly to his Palm Beach 
vacation, came back to Pompano Beach 
Owen Smith was back from New York 
and Bernard and Jav were in Pompano 
Beach to make the full group of Chris 
Craft trustees. 

Thev met for three hours on ‘Thurs 
dav afternoon, Paul Shields talking for 
Shiclds-NAFI and Harsen Smith for 
Chris-Craft. It was Paul Shields’ turn 
to show Harsen that there would be no 
sweeping changes at Chiris-Craft, that 
a sale would be in the best interests of 
the Smith family. He put the offers t 
Harsen: Shields would underwrite th« 
issue of 60% of Chris-Craft’s stock to 
be offered to the public for $30-mil 
lion, and would take $2.4-million as 
underwriter’s fee. Alternatively, NAIK] 
would pay $35-million in a private sal 
for the entire company. 

In recollection, Harsen savs, “We 
knew we would get less in a private sale 
But a sale to the public just didn’t ap 
peal to most of us.” Still, the Smiths 
apparently did not expect so much less 
That evening the four trustees met, de- 
cided to reject the proposed stock offer 
ing and voted 3-1 to sell the whol« 
companyv—but for a minimum of $40 
million. 
¢ Holdout—The holdout was Harsen 
Smith. He was still against selling 
any part of the institution that had 
fed, clothed, housed, and trained him, 
and had been his life for his 53 vears. 
Behind his lone vote were the 13% of 
the company that he and his immedi 
ate family owned and 14% more for 
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was trustee; the votes of his 
father and his two uncles far out 
weighed his. So Harsen, as chairman, 
now had to negotiate the sale of a com 
pany that he didn’t want to sell 

He met the Shields group next morn 
ing, told of the trustees’ 
tion of the stock plan. 

“We like the idea of the se 


which | 


them rejcc 


nd pro 


posal,” said Harsen. And then, in an 
offhand wav, “Of course $35-million 
isn’t enough. Chris-Craft is worth 


more than that and we have cnough in 
terest from others to 
ect more 


iwsume we Can 


Paul Shields turned his palms upward 
on the table and said, “Harsen, vou 
know we're in no position to horsetrad¢ 


with vou. You tell us how much vou 
want and we'll see if we can meet the 
price.” 


“We decided,” said Harsen, “that we 
will sell for no less than $40-million.” 

Paul Shields glanced at his colleagues 
and replied, “I’m sure we can meet it.” 

But the Shields group asked for a 
few davs to arrange financing and they 
igreed to meet Harsen next on Feb. 3 
in Detroit, where lawver Van Osdol has 
his offices 
¢ Financial Reefs—Responsibility for 
making the deal now fell on Virgil 
Sherrill, who at 40 is among Shields & 
He had the weekend 
to devise a plan that would provide 
S40-million for the Smith familv, and 
two working davs to persuade bankers 
that the plan was not only sound but 
ittractive. His plan was complicated 
It called for (1) issuing $15-million 
worth of new NAFIT stock, (2) getting 
a $15-million bank loan, (3) drawing 
S6-million in cash out of NAFI, and 
+) giving the Smiths a note from NAFI 
for $4-million 


Sherrill could see his plan had some 


Co.’s top men 


lisadvantages. It would involve much 
vatering down of the interests of NAFI 
stockholders and would rely heavils 


on the banks at a time of tight money 
ind high interest charges. But Harsen 
Smith apparently wanted all—or almost 
ill—the $40-million as soon as possibl 


and this seemed the only wav to pro- 
duce it. On Mondav and Tuesday, Feb. 
1 and Feb. 2, Sherrill talked with six 
major New York commercial bankers 


ind failed to get from any of them a 
solid commitment to lend NAFI $15 
million 

But he had not been flatly rejected, 
so he was able to flv to Detroit on ‘Tues- 
day night with the plan ready to pre- 
sent to Harsen Smith. As insurance, 
he had in mind a second plan, one that 
would require a much smaller loan 
from banks and a far smaller new issue 
of NAFI stock—but this plan would 
not produce $40-million for the Smiths 
in one neat bundle. 

Sherrill met Harsen Smith 
morning. “He described his 


next 
plan to 
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“PAYMASTER’ 


Gives Fully Automatic 
Payroll Recording ! 


For use with tabulating cards 
Integrates with any time equipment 
Automatic time signal control 

Full year warranty 


PLUS EXCLUSIVE QUICK-AUDIT CARD 
FOR SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


“Hf it’s about time... 
call for... 
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Miles and miles of foam... 


a act 
2 


Protected and Released 


by Patapar 


RELEASING PARCHMENT 


Three very useful services are ren- quickly, easily ... without marring 
dered by Patapar Releasing Parch- or pitting the foam surface. 
ment, used as a casting sheet for ee 
polyurethane foam at the Nopco Additional advantages are derived 
Chemical Company, North Arling- from Patapar’s high strength, dense, 
ton, New Jersey. fiber-free surface, and its ability to 
withstand the exothermic reaction 
1, The parchment, formed into a which takes place in the foam. 
continuous trough, acts as acarrier 


sheet and is later easily removed Perhaps Patapar Re- 
from the foam. leasing Parchment 


can be an aid in your 
2. The parchment serves as wrap- process. Send for 
ping for shipping and handling. free sample and in- 

formation pack- 
3. The parchment releases cleanly, age. 


“‘Something Special in Papers’ 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
TOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York, Chicago » West Coo lant: Sunnyvale, Cal 
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Harsen and to Harsen’s lawyer 


rejected it 

Savs Sherrill Uh lidn t 
idea of the deals that wou , 
volved. It would have taken the S i 
ties & Exchange Commission at ist 
90 days to approve a new issue of NAF] 
stock. And thev didn’t like the idea 
of the whole deal hanging he | 
upon a ét ck sale.’ 

Ihe rejection didn’t upset anyon 
appetite. ‘They went to lunch and « 
the table Sherrill put up his second 


plan. Harsen liked it much better than 
Sherrill thought he would, for this plan 
called for a downpayment and install 
ments spread over the next five vear 
with the installments covered by NAFI’s 
note at 6% interest. They bargained 
most of the afternoon over the size of 
the downpayment, finally agreed on a 
figure of almost $12-million 

This gave the Smiths a tax advantag« 
Flad they taken as much as one-third of 
the total price, the Internal Revenue 
Service would have sliced the entire 
capital gains tax out of the downpa\ 
ment [aking less than 30%, the 
Smiths have to pay only $3-million in 


capital gains tax at the start and the 


can spread the remainder of the tax pay 
ments over the next five vearlv install- 
ments 


e Warmer Welcome—W ith that much 
settled, Sherrill dashed back to New 


York to make the rounds of the bank- 
ers again and get their backing for the 
smaller loan he sought. This time, the 


downpayment would be financed by a 
short-term $6-million bank loan and 


S6-million in cash from NAFI’s treas 
urvy. Earnings and some sales of NAF] 


property would cover the later install 
ments 

Ihe New York banks gave Sherrill 
1 Warmer welcome lic saw four of 


them, wound up with a tentative agree- 
ment that Manufacturers Trust Co 
would lend the $6-million. This would 
be paid back within a few months from 
the proceed f the sale of 200,000 new 
shares of NAFT stock 

All dav ‘Thursday, Sherrill talked 
with the bankers. He flew back to De- 
troit on ‘Thursday night and began 
bargaining again with Harsen Smith on 
hriday 


¢ Loose Ends—The acquisition was still 
not sewed up Three more solid dav 
of negotiation remained. There was no 
disagreement about price—that had been 
settled. But there was plenty of trad 
ing to be done over terms 

Harsen, 1 ling those three da 
savs, “Here I was negotiating the sal 


of a company that I didn’t want to sell 
You can imagine what kind of a bat 
gainer I was.” 


Sherrill, in recollection. sa‘ Harsen 


was hard, but he was quare with us 
All the time we were in Detroit he 
was illed t the telephon everal 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Escape In Space 


The space-assembled super satellites of 
the future will periodically encounter dis- 
aster—collision, mechanical failure, mili- 
tary attack, or the long chance of being 
hit by a meteorite. When this happens, 
“life boats’ like the one shown here will 
bring their crews safely back to earth. 


Here is the operational sequence of an 
escape in space: 

1. Crew members don pressure suits and 
strap themselves into decelleration beds 
within the pressure-intact unit. 

2. At the ‘‘Abandon Ship” signal, low- 
power, RATO-typelaunching rockets blast 
the sealed capsule from the threatened 
station (upper right illustration). 





3. Acting on orders from an astrogational 
computer, the retro-rockets check the 
capsule’s speed and break it out of orbit. 
(Foreground. Note details of offset heat 
shielding, hatches, slow-down parachute 
covers.) 

4. As the capsule enters the outer atmos- 
phere, the heat shield protects the astro- 
nauts. The life boat’s momentum slows 
even further, and the shield is jettisoned 
as it cools. 

5. Four parachutes are released, acting 
as air brakes. After a computed interval, 
other chutes are released. 

6. The capsule lands in a predetermined 








sea rescue area, and a ring of flotation 
bagsinflate. Aradio broadcasts thecraft's 
location, and a bright sunshade serves as 
a visual and radar target for rescuers. 





ARMA, now providing the inertial 
guidance system for the ATLAS ICBM 
and engaged in advanced research and 
development, is in the vanguard of the 
race to outer space. For this effort, 
ARMA needs scientists and engineers 
experienced in astronautics. AAAZA, 
Garden City, New York. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 











UE 
THAT DOES EVERYTHING! x 


GAUZE 


* Everything you could reasonably 
expect a business machine ribbon to do 
... from general typing to data proc- 
essing! Whether used for manual or 
electric typewriters, billing machines, 
tabulators, wire printers or any of the 
newest high speed data processing ma- 
chines, Columbia Silk Gauze ribbons 
deliver the results you want. 

Silk Gauze ribbons have proved 
themselves through years of superior 
performance. They are made of the 
finest, lint-free silk obtainable, inked 
by an exclusive Columbia process. You 
get the sharpest, most uniform write 
you've ever seen. Super-strong, extra- 
length Silk Gauze ribbons are still on Pa | 
the job long after ordinary ribbons 
have called it a day. SILK GAUZ 

For a demonstration of Silk Gauze 
ribbons that meet your particular re- 
quirements, call your Columbia sup- 
plier or consult the Yellow Pages. 





BBON 


E RIBBONS... BY 


e ® 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 












HERE WE GO! 


WAGON TRAIN 
MORE TONS PER TRIP 

A CONVENIENT WAY TO 
UNLOAD — SIDE DELIVERY — 
KEEP GOING. LEAVE 

ROAD CLEAR FOR NEXT 


WAGON TRAIN 
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times a dav. He told me that several 
of these times Brunswick was on the 
line. and that at one stage thev were 
offering him as much as $47-million for 
Chris-Craft.” 

Harsen, however, savs now, “In De- 
troit I talked again with the Brunswick 
man before our negotiations with th« 
Shields group. There was never an 
offer made. The talk was alwavs ofan 
exchange of stock.” 

And Brunswick’s Peifer savs: “I called 
Harsen about everv other dav during 
that week thev were in Detroit. We 
never did make him an offer.” 

Such are the shifts and pressures in 
bargaining the sale of a company. 


IV. The News Leaks Out 


In the midst of this trading over 
terms, other things began to happen 
Word of the talks between NAFT and 
Chris-Craft leaked out. Savs Sherrill 
“It was inevitabl At least half a 
dozen bankers knew what we planned 
to do. The bulk of the Smith familv, 
of course, knew what was going on.” 

‘The word spread out and the stock 
market responded. NAFI’s stock, which 
stood at 13 on Jan. 29, the dav Harsen 
Smith asked for $40-million for Chris 
Craft, jumped to 19 by Feb. 5, two 
davs before the sale agreement was 
signed. That dav, a Fridav, the New 
York Stock Exchange called Paul 


Shields at noon, demanded a_ publi 
announcement so that rumors of 
NAFI’s activities would cease and that 
trading would be done on the basis of 
fact. NAIFI replied the following dav 
and said that it w still negotiat- 
ing. 

Not until late on Sundav did Harsen 
Smith and Sherrill, and their attornevs 
finally write the last sentence of the 
eight-page sale agreement. Sherrill’s work 


still wasn’t over. He flew back to New 
York on Feb. 8—21 davs after Flannen 
met Owen Smith in New York—and got 


his formal commitment for the $6-mil 
lion loan from Manufacturers Trust 
Co., organized a NAFI directors’ meet 
ing for the following Thursdav, at which 
the directors ipproved the deal, started 
work on the complex proxv statement 
that sought NAFI stockholders’ ap 
proval and on the much larger registra 


tion statement by which NAFT sought 
SEC’s approval of the new issue of 
200.000 share S 

¢ Consolation  Prize—Simultaneouslv, 


Cornelius Shields switched hats and 
went to work as a Shields & Co part- 
ner and a director of Owens Yacht C 


the second-largest in the pleasure boat 
business. Six davs after the deal was 
settled with Chris-Craft, he had read a 
newspaper report that Brunswick’s 


Pres. Bensinger was still looking for a 
boat manufacturer to icquire. Shields 
knew that the four Owens _ brothers, 
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Robert Hall Clothing Store No. 330, Maple Shade, N. J., typical of the twelve stores cooled by Chrysler Air Conditioning 


Chrysler Packaged Air Conditioning 


to cool 12 more stores for Robert Hall 


Robert Hall Clothing Stores are springing up around the 
country like daisies after a summer storm. And in each of 
the last twelve stores you'll find Chrysler Packaged Air 
Conditioners to keep customers cool. 


All of these stores use versatile, low-cost Chrysler 20-ton 
units. But local warrant, 
Chrysler also can supply water-cooled equipment in the 


air-cooled where conditions 


most complete range of capacities. 


On a cost-per-square-foot basis, Chrysler Air Condition- 
ing has proved to be the most economical to install. And, 
it costs less to operate and maintain. Robert Hall has 
already demonstrated this to its satisfaction in dozens of 
other stores from New York to California. 


Robert Hall, like so many other large chain store oper- 
ators, has learned Chrysler delivers the best all-around 
value for their air conditioning investment. There are 
many reasons why. To get the full story, contact your 
local Chrysler Air Conditioning Dealer, or write direct. 


HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


~ 
> 
> 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-50A, Dayton 1, Ohio 


tributor: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

















keeps the steel 


Skaters don’t wait for the 
weather these days. From the met- 
ropolitan centers to the small town 
square, the skating rink opens on 
schedule, whenever enough happy 
hearts decide to fly together on the 
magic steel. And steel pipe makes 
it possible. 

Beneath the surface of the rink, 
a refrigerant circulates through a 
network of strong steel pipe. Al- 
most within the time it takes to 
put on a pair of skates, the water is 
frozen to a perfect skating surface. 
And it stays hard frozen, regard- 
less of the air temperature. 


blades flying 


Yes, ice skates are building up 
longer mileage every year, now that 
skating weather is made to order. 
It’s just another example of the 
many kinds of jobs that steel pipe 
can do best. 


STEEL PIPE 1S FIRST CHOICE 
Low cost with durability 
Strength unexcelled for safety 
Formable—bends readily 
Weldable—easily, strongly 
Threads smoothly, cleanly 
Sound joints, welded or coupled 
Grades, finishes for all purposes 
Available everywhere from stock 


INSIST ON PIPE MADE IN U.S.A. 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
150 East Forty-Second Street * New York 17, N.Y. 
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controlled Owens Yacht Co., 
He called Bensinger 
told him that Ow 


that he va 


who 
wanted to sell out 
the following da\ 


Yacht was a\ 





uilable and 


authorized to talk for the Owen ss 

brothers > 
On Feb. 16 Bensinger and Peifer : 

talked of price and terms with th 

Owens brothers in Baltimore. On Fel 

18. the Brunswick and Owens grou 

met again, spent all day and night n 


gotiating, and signed their agreement at 
1 am. on Feb. 19. Savs Peifer: It 
went fast because we were prepared. | 
had mv dossier on Owens just as I had 
dossiers on 140 other boat manufac- 
turers. 

“TI had, in fact, been in touch with 
the Owens brothers earlier through a 
business broker in Kansas City. But 
Cornelius Shields told us that nobody 
but he was authorized to speak for the 
Owens.” 

For Cornelius’ work, Shields & Co. 
collected a handsome finder’s fee. And 
for Brunswick, Owens Yacht is an 
equally handsome prize. 

But the coup was Chris-Craft’s sale 
to NAFI. To meet the payments, NAFI 
will exchange low-profit work for a boat 
business that earned last 
million after taxes on sales of $37.3-mil- 
lion. (Shading that profit a little is the 
fact that the Smiths gained some $340,- 


a 


vear $2.5- 


000 of it in non-recurring income by 
sale of 
assets.) 
e New Office, Old View—Harsen Smith 
has quit his Chris-Craft’s 
Pompano Beach headquarters now, and 
has moved to a still barelv furnished 
fice building in 
From there he will 
investment of most of the 


some investments and fixed 


ofiice in 


room in a new 
Fort Lauderdale 
direct the 


$40-million ($30-million after tax 
that will be paid to the Smith family 
over the next five vears. “Even though 
most of the family wanted to sell,”” he 
SaVs, “they said thev would sell onl 
if I handled the investing of the profits. 
And that’s what I intend to do bv set- 
ting up a trust compan 

Harsen will not, howe handle 
Owen Smith’s investment. Owen keeps ' 
his 20% share of th proces to him- 
self 

It ma 


m that Harsen ¢ 
ilmost hip-deep in money no ould 
be happy He isn’t “T don’t feel 
inv ‘differently \ 

other time,” he sa 
have kept owner 


ship and control rom 


the first I wasn’t in favor of selling 
I’m still not 
‘I’m not happ pout being ut f 
the boat business, either. You 
we four Smiths signed an agreement 1 


with NAFI for the next f 


to compe t¢ 


years. It was all part of the 

Flannerv, by the way. has latelv been 
in the Southwest working on another 
deal. END 
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Even the margins are set electrically! on the brilliantly styled Underwood Documentor 
electric typewriter you'll find right and left carriage return keys, margin setting key, as well as tabulator set and clear keys all in 
the keyboard area. Margin stops are moved with electric power and speed. These features, with ultra-fast key response, are impor- 
tant to top-notch typists. Distinctive? To be sure—like all the Underwood office time-savers in the most complete line of business 


machines in the world! This is Visioneering—the ability of Underwood to foresee your particular problem and help you solve it. 


underwood 


poration * One Pork Ave. * New York 16, N.Y. 


























In Finance 


Consumer Credit Prospects for 1960 
Viewed Without Alarm by Reserve Banks 


Consumer credit—its rapid rise last year and the 
implications for the year ahead—moved into the news 
this week. Two separate reserve bank studies drew a 
bead on the question of what’s ahead for installment 
credit in 1960. 

In its April Business Review, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia concludes that the consumer 
sector does not appear to be “over its head” in debt, 
that, over-all, the burden of consumer credit on the 
economy is not at the moment alarming. The bank 
says that while consumers have been borrowing heavily, 
they have been saving even more heavily. It notes that 
installment debt repayments increased faster than income 
last year—but it points out that the ratio of repayments 
to disposable income (a rough measure to weigh the 
burden of consumer debt) did not rise above the level 
it reached in the latter part of 1957. 

However, the bank warns that some families in the 
low-income brackets are currently carrying very heavy 
loads—and it adds that middle-income families might 
find it hard to handle existing debt easily if income 
fell sharply. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City reaches 
much the same conclusion—but gets there from a dif- 
ferent direction. ‘The Kansas City bank feels that— 
barring any distinct change in historical patterns—1960 
will fall short of 1959’s $5.4-billion expansion in install- 
ment credit outstanding. It believes the cyclical nature 
of consumer credit will bring about a slowdown in the 
rate of growth, chiefly as repayments catch up after the 
large increase in 1959. 


Boston’s Pleasure Island Runs 
Into More Financial Trouble 


Pleasure Island, Boston’s answer to Disneyland (BW— 
Jun.27'59,p26), has run into trouble. The 168-acre park 
cost $1.3-million more to build than its $2.2-million 
budgeted figure—with no one willing to pick up the 
tab for the difference. And the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, which holds a $500,000 first mortgage 
on the property, is trying to salvage the deal 

Three of the four original stockholders admit that they 
lost their investment some time ago. These include 
William S. Hawkes, publisher of Child Life Magazine; 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, a Boston real estate firm; and 
Jos. Breck & Sons, which owns a seed and garden equip- 
ment store. The fourth stockholder, a “mystery” partner, 
could not be located 

H. P. Hood & Sons, a milk and ice cream company, 
also says its second mortgage—reportedly for more than 
$500,000—may be uncollectable. Hood tried to arrange 
the leasing of the park but was unable to swing the deal 
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Merchants National is not saying anything, but rumors 
are that it has made an agreement with trade creditors 
whereby they would accept 20¢ on the dollar. It is now 
trying to find a buyer to accept this liability and take over 
the park. 

One of the potential buyers is rumored to be Robert C 
Linnell, executive vice-president of Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes. Linnell is an early stockholder in International 
Recreation Corp. (sponsors of New York’s Freedomland 
park). 


Fed Power Over Bank Mergers Curbed 
By Court; Congress May Upset Rule 


lhe U.S. Court of Appeals last week slapped down 
an attempt by the Federal Reserve Board to get more 
power over bank mergers. But the long-awaited decision 
may turn out not to mean much. A bank merger bill- 
now up in Congress—gives the Fed just about the same 
authority the court said it now lacks 

The court declared that the Fed went beyond its 
powers in 1958 when it ruled that the Old Kent Bank 
& Trust Co. of Grand Rapids could not continue to 
operate former branches of the Peoples National Bank, 
with ‘which Old Kent merged (BW —Sep.20'58,p58). 
The Fed claimed that banking competition in the Grand 
Rapids area would have suffered if the branches had 
stayed open. Because of the Fed’s decision, four of the 
Peoples’ branches have already been closed. 

Old Kent—backed by the National Assn. of Supervisors 
of State Banks—challenged the Fed’s jurisdiction to 
block the merger of a state-chartered bank—such as Old 
Kent—that was already approved by state authorities. The 
bank carried the fight to the Court of Appeals which 
finally agreed that “If Congress had meant to require 
the bank to get the Board of Governors’ approval in 
order to continue operating the . . . branches, we think 
Congress would have said so.” 

The Fed will wait for Congressional action on the 
proposed bank bill before it decides whether to appeal 
the court’s decision. 


Finance Briefs 


Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp. called off a pro 
posed merger with Industrial Rayon Corp., after dissi 
dent stockholders of Industrial Rayon threatened court 
action to block the plan. A majority of Industrial Rayon 
stockholders had O.K.’d the move in a stormy session 
last week, but Texas Butadiene felt that because the 
dissidents had the right to demand payment in cash for 
their shares, this would cat away the $15-million in 
cash that Industrial Ravon held—and that Texas Buta 
diene prized so highh 


Still working off its $109-million tax loss carry-forwa 
Studebacker-Packard Corp. has purchased Gravely 
Tractor, Inc., of Dunbar, W. Va., maker of lawn mower 
tractors, and farm equipment The transaction was f 
cash and stock. S-P said Gravelv’s pre-tax earnings last 

+ $2 I-mill et, anal “4 | 
vear were over $2.1-million, which makes it a _ bigs 
money-maker than S-P’s two previous plastics compan\ 


I 


acquisitions—Gering Products, Inc. and CTL, In 
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I want 
it in 
writing... 






tell me by telegram! 





I get your message at a glance... give it my immediate attention. Facts 


and figures are clear and in writing. I save time and money doing busi- 


ness by telegram. You, too? WESTERN UNION 
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Standardization of machine tools, at aute 
industry’s insistence, means retooling for 


model changes can be made faster, cheaper. 





Standard Tools Speed Changes 


After vears of desultory foot-dragging 
ind, at times, out and out resistance 
the machine tool industrv is vielding t 

concept that could shake it to 
roots: standardization. Machine tool 
makers are on the brink of putting som« 
identical dimensions in their product 
so that parts from machine tools of 
different makes can be interchanged 

Most U.S. toolmakers, with thei 
fierce bull-of-the-woods independence, 
find it hard to accept such standardiza 
tion. Thev sav thev don’t like the idea 
of having someone else’s cutting heads 
strapped to their milling machine for 
fear they'll be blamed for failures of the 
invading part. ‘They sav they don’t like 
to be limited in design—a bogevman 
that they’re sure accompanies standard- 
ization. Nor do thev relish the idea of 
losing new equipment sales to used 
equipment which has become m 
readily alterable 
e Pressure—But the bull-of-the-w 
in the tool shop has evidently met 
match in his best customer—the auto 
maker. Chrvsler, Ford, and GM_ for 
omctim<e ha ¢ demanded standardiza 


] 
tion in some tools, and where thev've 


gotten it, they are already enjoving big 
savings: Some auto makers tooled up 
for the 1960 compact car engines for 
less than half the cost and in half the 
time that radically new powerplants 
usually require—and they give a lot of 
the credit to the standardization alread 
in effect and are « iger to see more of it 
¢ First Steps—S! indardization took its 
first big steps in the specialized, multi- 
ple-tool transfer machines like the one 
in the drawing at the left. Such tools 
often grow to be huge monsters with 
over 50 work stations, and their cost 
TISCS iccordingh Manv cost more than 
Sl-million. They are designed for truc 
mass production—they make one pai 
only, but make it by the millions at 
minimum cost. The big trouble is that 


a major design change can turn such 


tools to scrap overnight—and designing 
and building new ones to make the new 
parts can eat up better than a 
time 

With hardly more than token st 


ardization, however, auto makers have 
found that it’s possible to salvage a lot 


more of the equipment made obsolet« 


by design change, and get new to 

faster and at half the ost to boot 
Uhat’s why the auto makers are eager to 
have an even greater number of identi- 
cal dimensions in the machine tools 


they buv from now on 
e Beneficiaries—Although the auto in- 
dustry will probably be the first to enjo\ 


+] 


he fruits of standardization, it wont 
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OUR BEST BET IS 
TRAILWAYS 
PACKAGE EXPRESS 















The man who won the boss’s nod simply knows that 
Trailways Package Express is fast: same day deliv- 
ery in most cases... convenient: dozens of frequent 


‘round the clock schedules night and day...and ° a 
easy: just take your packages to the express window QhUeAL hovel ON wilh 
of your friendly Trailways Bus Terminal. And now 

you know... 


TRAILWAYS 


1012 14TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AND ALMOST ANY CITY, U.S.A. 





“CHOOSE carefree CHARTERS ...USE convenient PACKAGE EXPRESS” 
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Good looks combined with easy 
movement let Bassick Casters 
give smart new usefulness to 
office furniture and equipment. 
By protecting floors, they also 
cut maintenance costs. You'll 
notice the difference—your 
high traffic areas will stay 
cleaner and better looking. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
in Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
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be the only one to benefit. Other high 
production industries—appliance, out- 
board motor, and farm equipment mak- 
ers—stand to be big gainers, too. 
Eventually, even metalworking shops 
using general purpose tools may benefit 
from interchangeable parts on lathes, 
drill presses, grinders, and milling ma- 
chines. Standards for these tools are a 
long way off, but some 300 members 
of the National Machine ‘Tool Builders 
Assn. are meeting in New York this 
week and expect to set up subcommit- 
tees to work with customers in hashing 
out standards for some parts of general 
purpose tools. The program is volun- 
tary, but big machine tool customers 
have left no doubt thev'll give strong 
preference to standardized tools as soon 
as they become available. Smaller cus- 
tomers are delighted to stand behind 
the big buyers. 
¢ Misunderstood—lor all its implica- 
tions, the standardization push is widely 
misunderstood and its present ex- 
tent almost unknown to businessmen in 
general. For one thing, its progress has 
been so painfully slow that its actual 
accomplishment is visible only in his- 
torical terms. Machine tool builders, 
unconvinced and unenthusiastic, have 
certainly not talked it up. 


1. How It’s Coming About 


Simply put, the degree of standard- 
ization that industrv wants todav is only 
the establishment of uniform specifica- 
tions for components of tools that form 
bases, connecting joints, and holding 
points, and for work area clearances. 
The object of the uniformity is to make 
it easier—or in most cases just to make 
it possible—to interchange jigs and 
fixtures, so that jobs can be switched 
easily from one machine to another; 
also, to make it less expensive to re- 
work the equipment of the high pro- 
duction lines where several cutting, 
milling, or drilling operations are tied 
together in a single expensive machine. 

Until a few vears ago, the only 
standardization evident on most ma- 
chine tools was in their motors (sup- 
plied in standard size by electric motor 
manufacturers) and the use of inches as 
the basic dimension. Bevond that, it 
was a hodge-podge. 
¢ Sectionalized Parts—ngineers for 
makers of big automobile-production 
tools, such companies as Buhr Machine 
Tool Co., Cross Co., Snyder Corp., 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., and F. Joseph Lamb 
Co., trace the seeds of standardization 
to the automated tools set up to make 
the Oldsmobile and Cadillac high com- 
pression engines in 1948. These were 
the first really big production tools that 
were set up in sectionalized components. 
To fit on these lines, the cutting and 
drilling heads had to have common base 


heights and base dimensions. The work- | 





NEED TRAINED LABOR? 





Build your new PLANT in 


WEST VIRGIN IA 


West Virginia's Vocational 
Education Program trains 
your workers for you! 


Now in addition to its many other in- 
dustrial advantages West Virginia of- 
fers another very useful one — West 
Virginia, through legislative enactment, 
has an effective program for training 
your working people. If you are look- 
ing for a new site, it will pay you to 
get full details on this Vocational Edu- 
cation Plan. 


For additional information write Don 
Crislip, Executive Director, West Vir- 
ginia Industrial and Publicity Commis- 
sion, Room B-4, State Capitol, Charles- 
ton 5, West Virginia. 


Greater Competence 


Better Results 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS for Supervisors 

by Glenn Gardiner and Associates 

Compare your best supervisor with your most 
ineffective. What distinguishes the result-getter 
from the “‘also ran’’? Managerial skill spelis the 
difference! 

This new book shares with supervisors the prac- 
tical managerial skill techniques which have ac- 
counted for the personal success of outstanding 
executives throughout business and industry. 
Concise, easy-to-read language, usefully cross- 
indexed for ready reference. Profusely illustrated. 
Twelve action-producing chapters on Skills: 


Managing Your Time 
Planning 

Decision Making 
Communication 
Talking Effectively 
Memo & Report Writing 
Reading Faster & Better 
Selling Your Ideas 
Judging People 
Exercising Authority 
Developing People 
Self-Development 





Send for your examination copy today. 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
 euutotr SERVICE CO., INC., DEPT. B 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


for free examination. In ten days ! wili either 
remit $3.95 plus a few cents for delivery costs, 
or return book postpaid. (We pay postage if you | 
remit with coupon; same return privilege.) 


Please send me Managerial Skills for Supervisors ! 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
Address ‘ ™ | 
| 


City Zone State =_ 
| Please quote quantity prices. 


ee ee 
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50 Allis Chalmers Tractors 


all with CLARK transmissions 





Here is Allis-Chalmers’ complete line of farm 
and utility tractors. Fifty models in all —all equipped with Clark transmissions 
and differentials. 


The selection of these power train units is the result of a pooling of Allis-Chalmers 
engineering experience in farm machinery and Clark’s unique knowledge of 
engine-power transmission. Clark, in its 57 years, has built millions of heavy-duty 
transmissions —Allis Chalmers engineers report their Clark units are smooth- 
working .. . quiet... rugged . . . thoroughly dependable . . . extremely long-lasting. 


If you’d like to know about the many ad- 
vantages of a Clark transmission as applied to 
your tractor, truck or other vehicle—write us. 
We’ll be glad to send you literature showing the 
complete Clark transmission line. We’!| also send 
you, while our supply lasts, a helpful new booklet 
containing 24 pages of special automotive engi- 
neering tables and formulas. Free. No obligation. 

























CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CLA Ri’ AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 





EQUIPMENT 


Jackson 32, Michigan 
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Parts or products on mobile Faultless 
Castered trucks, dollies, racks, etc., can 
be rolled where you want them, when you 
need them ... around corners, down nar- 
row aisles, into small areas now con- 
sidered wasted space. And you can easily 
reroute a production line on Faultless 
Castered equipment . . . to suit design 
changes, new products, retooling, time- 
and-motion study recommendations, etc. 
Faultless engineers a complete line of pre- 
cision casters to give you maximum flexi- 
bility on your production line. Contact 
your nearby Faultless Industrial Distribu- 
tor; he stocks a wide range of caster sizes 
and types for immediate shipment. 


Corporation 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


Branch Offices in principal cities, see the Yellow Pages of the 
telephone book under “Casters”. Conada: Stratford, Ontario. 














When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. OMcK & R., 1960 
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ing heads dould be changed around with 
little trouble But still couldn’t 
take a major piece from a Buhr tool, for 
example, and fit in on a Cross machine 
Ihe big and expensive transfer ma- 
chines did their they 
adapted readily to minor changes. But 
they came at a time when the auto in- 
dustry’ was entering a period where it 
demanded even greater adaptability for 
its tools. 
e Changing Needs—Previously major 
components like engines and _ transmis- 
sions could go essentially unchanged 
in a car for 10 years or more. But since 
the late 40’s the public has demanded 
and the engineers have developed, more 
efficient and newer components every 
two or three vears. First it was power 
and speed. Lately it has been economy. 
At any rate, Detroit realized it- had to 
change faster, more often, and conse- 
quently, at less cost for each changeover. 
When De Soto retooled its 1952 en- 
gine machining equipment for the 1956 
models, the lack of standardization was 
apparent. Components of a transfer 
machine of one make could not eco- 
nomically be replaced with parts from 
a similar machine of a different make. 
Although these machines—and others 
like them throughout the industry— 
were well-designed and constructed in 
modular units that permitted rearrange- 
ment of their own parts, machines made 
by different companies still varied in 
base heights, mounting hole patterns, 
and other basic elements that prevented 
the full degree of flexibility the auto 
industry had to have to increase the 
useful life of such expensive equipment. 
¢ Joint Action—So, in 1955, four big 
tool users—Ford, GM, Chrysler, and In- 
ternational Hlarvester—started  discus- 
sions among themselves to work out 
standards that could be applied to all 
multiple-station production machines. 
Meanwhile, in mid-1956 Ford went 
ahead on its own and took an important 
step in the direction of standardization 
by ordering “unitized” machine tools, 
which came to be known as 
“building blocks.” This was an exten 
sion of modular system, with a 
greater use of standard spindle heights 
and mourting dimensions. The build 
ing blocks permitted some degree of 
flexibility in adding or subtracting bases 
or changing fixtures. 
¢ Early Rewards—The other « 
then did the same 
benefits from the 
than they expected 
ind Chrvsler 


you 


jobs well, and 


soon 


the 


ompanies 

And they reaped 
new svstem soone!l 
When Ford, GM, 
decided to put out com 
pact cars for 1960, loaded 
with V-S engine-making equipment 
rhe newly designed cars required com- 
pletely nev 


they were 


engines and components 


and the retooling had to be done as 
quickly as possible 

So the companies capitalized on their 
new building blocks. Ford’s V-8 equip 
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Interior view of electronic tester 








Little tattletale tag-along 


The little trailer “tagging” the big one is Trailmobile’s electronic stress tester—a rolling 
roomful of electronic recording devices that “tattle” to engineers in peculiar but mean- 
ingful wiggles on an oscillograph. This is how Trailmobile checks new trailer designs 
before a given model is O.K.’d for production. Trailmobile initiated this kind of testing 
over 15 years ago when the need for higher capacity trailers brought about lighter 
weight monocoque construction—and hence a need for accurate information on structural 
strength. Today, in a complete test, this device examines hundreds of key stress and 
strain areas as a fully loaded trailer is pulled over rough roads, around hairpin curves, 
up and down hills and brought to shuddering emergency stops. 0 15 years of electronic 


stress testing is another Trailmobile contribution to highway transportation progress. 
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ment was retooled for the six-cylinder 
Falcon; Chrysler's eights became Val- 
iant slant sixes; and Buick retooled both 
its engine and its ill-fated “triple-tur- 
bine” transmission equipment for its 
forthcoming compact Invader. 
¢ Double Savings—Cost savings where 
even embryonic standardization was in 
effect were nothing short of fantastic. 
According to John Rye, general man- 
ager of F. Joseph Lamb Co., which 
handled some of the retooling for all 
three auto makers, it was possible to 
rebuild a machine line for $750,000 to 
$l-million compared with the $1.5- 
million a new line would have cost. 
And the savings in time were equally 
impressive. Carl Lindell, plant man- 
ager for Lamb, estimates construction 
of a new 75-station transfer line at cight 
to 10 months. But the rebuilding of 
old tools takes only four to six months. 
In the meantime, auto industry ofh- 
cials who had been meeting together to 
work out a complete set of standards 
for production tools were making prog- 


ress. After four vears of study and 
gotiation among various other user 


groups (including the Defense Dept.) 
as well as a great number of machine 
tool builders, agreement was reached on 
standards that permitted replacement 
ot one or more sections of a production 
line with other standard sections to 
adapt the basic line to the production 
of newly designed parts. 

In this study, great emphasis was 
placed on avoiding restrictions in ma- 
chine design. The standardization pro- 
gram confined itself to proposals for 
standard working heights of bases, 
mounting pattern holes, etc., that affect 
interchangeability but not design fea- 
tures which are the selling points of 
individual toolmakers. 
¢ Official Acceptance—In January of 
last year, the proposals were presented 
to some 26 builders of these machines, 
who in turn formed committees to es- 
tablish the standards among themselves. 
Last July, the four big users officially 
adopted the standards for production 
tools. Ihe user companies already 
have started to order machines built to 
the new standards. 

The new standards brought no in- 
crease in the price of this equipment. 
¢ Builder scagreyred (he program for 
uniform specs in production tools did 
not come oo though. 

At first, builders resisted any attempt 
to impose standards of any kind at all. 
They feared that standardization would 
mean the end of many of the design 
points upon which they had been sell- 


ing their tools. ‘They aren’t cheering 
vet, but now some of them even ad- 
vertise their equipment as “‘building 


block” and “‘standardized.” 

¢ Blessing in Disguise—Another initial 
reaction was that the level of machine 
tool orders, already suffering after the 
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big rush of orders for V-8 cquipment 
in the mid-50s has passed, would fall 
even further as autos were built with 
retooled rather than new equipment. 
Today, builders like Lamb and Buhr 
look upon standardization as a blessing. 

“Over a period of five vears, it will 
change the entire nature of the tool 
business,” comments a Buhr engineer. 

Lamb's’ president, A. C. Ryan, 
believes the new setup will mean in- 
dustry can retool out of depreciation, 
thus will have money to spend more 
regularly for tooling, and the peaks and 
valleys of machine tool orders will be 
climinated. 


ll. Next Hurdle 


Buoyed by their success in stand- 
ardizing production tools, the big users 
were encouraged late last year to press 
the battle for unification of existing 
standards in general tools. 

In this fight, the auto and truck mak- 
ers have been joined by such companies 
as Motorola, A. O. Smith, Bell & How- 
cll, and Outboard Marine. 

Time Loss—Gencral purpose ma- 
chines are much more widely used than 
production tools, and they present a 
different problem. Lack of standardiza- 
tion and interchangeability of parts has 
meant considerable down-time. 

For example, if vou have a No. 4 
Cincinnati Milling Machine and a No. 
4+ Kearney & Trecker, you can’t take a 
fixture from one and put it on the 
other without modifying it to suit dif- 
ferent T-slot sizes and spacing. Or two 
different makes of surface grinders of 
the same size and capacity may have 
different length of table travel that 
present similar difficulties when it be- 
comes necessary to switch a job from 
one grinder to another. 

As with production tools, the group 
of users studying general tool stand- 
ards has emphasized—to some rather 
deaf ears—that none of the suggested 
areas of uniformity would restrict engi- 
ucering design. Four types of tools are 
under consideration: drilling machines, 
grinding machines, milling machines, 
and turning machines. The users’ group 
is proposing specific areas for standard- 
ization with each machine, such as 
tool attaching surfaces, fixture attach- 
ing surfaces, work height, bench size, 
and standard nomenclature. 
¢ Users’ Recommendations—| ‘inal pro- 
posals for the areas of standardization 
were presented by the users’ subcom 
mittees to a group of machine tool 
builders, representatives of the Defense 
Dept., and the Air Force in Detroit 
on Mar. 22. The proposals have been 
circulated to the entire Commerce 
Dept. list of some 300 machine tool 
builders in the U.S. and to metbers 
of the National Machine ‘lool Builders 
\ssn. END 
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Enjay pioneers in new 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 


and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service... from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
materials for detergents, cosmetics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
including the new Buton* Resins for 
primers in better surface coatings. 


ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 
line of ‘petition telamoed” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil flow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon 
deposits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


PLASTICS. Enjay markets Escon* 
polypropylene, a new plastic material for 
countless products made by molding or 
extrusion. Escon promises new and 
unusual applications in the packaging, 
Senmekell appliance and automotive 
fields. The heat and chemical resistance 
of Escon, plus its high gloss finish, ability 
to withstand abrasion and hard usage, 
make it ideal for applications not possi- 
ble before with other plastics. 


BUTYL RUBBER. Butyl can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary. Enjay Butyl is now available 
in latex form. *Trademark 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Enjay Butyl — preferred rubber for today’s new cars 


Enjay Butyl does much for today’s new cars by assuring top-notch performance 
in more than 100 rubber parts... Body mounts that absorb vibration, take the 
rumble out of the ride. Weather stripping that seals out rain, stays flexible for the 
life of the car. Radiator hose that stands up to heat, chemicals, flexure. Other Butyl 


parts resist electric arcing, abrasion — and inner tubes of Enjay Butyl are famous 
for air-holding ability. Enjay Butyl can help improve your products! For technical 


assistance or to order Butyl, contact the nearest Enjay office. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 
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Cars, trucks and buses need electricity. Yet they 
cannot be connected to an outside source of power 
such as you have at home. Problem is that all vehi- 
cles, including water, air and space craft, need a self- 
contained free-to-go system—one which can store, 
release and transform this vital electrical energy for 


multiple uses while they’re in motion 


The handling of this particular problem has been 





a Delco-Remy specialty for more than half a cen- 
tury; millions of automotive vehicles, including 
those built by General Motors, operate with 
Delco-Remy electrical systems. Today’s rapidly 
expanding frontiers call for similar independent 
systems —and out of our research and development 
are coming reliable electrical components to meet 


the space-age needs of motion tomorrow. 


Delco-Remy line includes . 
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A piece of raw asbestos, the hand and the tools of the engineer 
Solovioff in dramatizing R/M develc 


pments in molded and woven asbestos brak 





The problem in braking is heat. |n today’s fast-paced traffic, brakes are called 

constantly for quick, safe stops. And it is the brake lining that takes the punishment 
from the heat of friction. Developing brake linings able to endure this condition — whil 
providing smooth, quiet stops—is a particular art with R/M. It is an art demanding 


never-ending research, for as vehicle speeds and weight increase, so does the heat 


problem in braking. To find solutions, R/M draws on its specialized knowledge of 
asbestos — basic in brake lining and in numerous other R/M products — and on the 
unique facilities of its laboratories specializing in friction problems. Whatever your 
business, if you have a problem involving products in which we specialize, call on us 


for assistance in finding a practical solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


RAYBESTOS -MANHATTAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 








In Management 


Carnegie Tech Symposium Wonders 


If Machines Can Replace the Boss 


A two-day symposium conducted by the Carnegie 
Tech Graduate School of Industrial Administration a 
fortnight ago explored the changes that may happen to 
management and corporations as far ahead as 1985, even 
exceeding George Orwell, as one participant put it. 

The liveliest discussion centered on the prospect of 
corporations being managed by machines. Carnegie’s 
Prof. Herbert A. Simon advanced the idea that many 
management functions would be programmed and per 
formed by computers—other panelists said he was doing 
away entirely with middle management. There was much 
disagreement as to whether machines could do the job 
in such areas as personnel relations and capital invest- 
ment. 

As Dean G. L. Bach explained it, the purpose of the 
symposium was to try to foresee what lies ahead in the 
corporate society during the next quarter century and 
what the implications are for business education. This 
ties in with the Carnegie Tech School's stress on develop- 
ing fresh approaches to the teaching problem and avoid- 
ing narrow specialization. 


Champion Paper, Defying a Trend, 
Gives Up Its Private Air Fleet 


The trend to bigger and better corporate air fleets now 
has one big dissenter. Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, pulp and paper producer, is giving up 
its aviation department. Instead, it will rely on commer- 
cial airlines and charter services. 

Champion’s decision, taken for “economic” reasons, 
comes at a time when industry's ownership of aircraft is 
hitting a new high. The National Business Aircraft Assn. 
estimates that some 30,000 company planes will clock 
about 900-million miles this year. At least 90 of the 100 
largest U.S. companies own and operate aircraft, accord- 
ing to NBAA, and many of them are getting ready to 
enter the jet age (BW —Apr.4'59,p140). 

Champion has been flying its own planes since 1946. 
Before one of its 10-passenger Lockheed Venturas 
crashed Feb. 19, the company had seven planes and six 
pilots. Two pilots died in the crash. However, Chmn. 
Dwight J. Thomson emphasizes that the accident had 
nothing to do with Champion’s decision; it was rather 
that the adv antages no longer overbalanced the costs. 

Few companies claim a cost saving in flying their own 
planes. Most justify their fleets on the basis of saving 
high-priced executive time, greater comfort, flexibility 
in scheduling, access to remote airports. But Champion 
Treas. Maynard D. Conklin thinks all industry now is 
taking “a pretty serious look at company aviation.” There 
is no question, he says, that company flying costs a good 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 78—Garlock, Inc., overhauls its methods 
to catch up with its growth. 


@ P. 89—Wharton Business School survey 
paints a happy picture of the class of 50. 








deal more. Chmn. Thomson adds that there now are very 
few places “we cannot get to efficiently with commercial 
airlines.” He notes also that Champion’s planes were 
getting out of date. 

But Thomson concedes that executive time-saving, 
though hard to evaluate, is still a factor, and for that 
reason, “I think one of these days we will be back in, but 
I don’t know when.” 

* . e 


Managements Briefs 


A novel home study course in business administration 
is being offered to management employees of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co, Marquette University is preparing 39 
lessons on economic theory, corporations, personnel man- 
agement, managerial tools and techniques, production, 
and marketing. Each lesson will require five to 10 hours 
of home study and self-administered reviews. A-C is 
footing the entire bill. Participation will be voluntary 
with enrollment limited to 500 at a time. 


Meeting in Chicago last week, 350 business school 
deans conceded that their schools suffered from rela- 
tively low-quality students and overspecialization (BW — " 
Oct.31'59,p84). Their solutions: more pressure on pri- 
mary and secondary schools to bolster teaching of 
mathematics and composition, new courses to rais¢ 
graduate B-school standards, and better-trained teachers. 
Generally, though, they were pessimistic about the 
chances for immediate improvement. One commented 
that deans and presidents were too busy trying to keep 
up their school enrollments “to do much redesigning for 
changing business needs.” 


When Bridgeport Brass Co. formally closed its Adrian, 
Mich., plant, local civic leaders bade it farewell with a 
testimonial dinner labeled * ‘Operation Big Thanks.” Said 
Mavor Roy McPhail, “. . . We are here to recognize six 
years of intensive effort by the people of Bridgeport Brass 
Co. to carry on a profitable operation in Adrian. But due 
to the decline in the need by the Air Force for large 
airplane parts, their operation is now coming to an end. 
The enthusiastic leadership of [Chmn.] Herman W. 
Steinkraus for the success of the Adrian venture, although 
finally unsuccessful, was notable.” The company got a 
plaque and handed out three engraved brass bells to 
civic groups. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) got a new chief execu- 
tive this week when Chmn. Eugene Holman reached the 
mandatory retirement age of 65. Pres. M. J. Rathbone 
assumed the additional titles of chief executive officer 
and chairman of the executive committee. New chairman 
of the board is Leo D. Welch, formerly an executive 
vice-president. 
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REORGANIZATION Sale 


streamlined 
top management team. Instead of 17 peo- 
ple, now four vice-presidents (right) report 
to the new president, A. J. McMullen 
(above, and second from left in group). 
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Vice-Pres. J. B. Sewell 
MARKETING presides over enlarged 
headquarters staff aiming at better sales an- 
alysis and forecasting (right) product stand- 
ardization, market research, pricing. 
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MANUFACTURING ag un- 


Vice-Pres. 
D. F. Fraser, are down on process sheets 
(right) instead of in foremen’s minds; prod- 
ucts are coded and classified; inventory, 
production control are improving. 
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Vice-Pres. W. M. Sheffeld 
FINANCE is introducing new manage- 
ment information system, including mech- 
anized equipment (right), capital and ex- 
pense budgets, and new accounting pro- 
cedures, particularly in allocating costs. 








Old Company Makes Itself Over 
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Abbott, decided Garlock needed to change 


its ways. He started and led changes that are now revolutionizing the company. 


A FEW years ago a former executive 
of Garlock, Inc., returned to its 
management staff after seven years with 
another company. “When I walked in 
the door,” he says, “I found the same 
people sitting at the same desks doing 
the same things. I felt as if I had never 
been away.” — 

Nobody could make a remark like 
that about Garlock today. For the 73- 
vear-old Palmyra, N. Y., manufacturer 
of industrial packings, in a frantic effort 
to catch up with its own growth, is 
changing all its ways of doing things. In 
a senes of quick gulps it is swallowing 
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progressively stiffer doses of scientific 
management. 

Che reason is that Garlock now sells 
more than $30-million worth of oil seals, 
gaskets, and related products each year. 
lhat’s too big a business, its executives 
think, to be run by the rule-of-thumb 
methods that Garlock, like most small 
companies, used to use. 

\ few vears ago nobody at Garlock 
could have told you exactly what prod- 
ucts the company made, just how it 
made them, or how much they cost to 
make. Garlock still doesn’t have the 
inswers to all those questions. But it 


is turning its plants and offices upside 
down to get them. At the same time it 
has reorganized its management struc- 
ture and begun borrowing large-com- 
pany management techniques. 


Self-Improvement Project 


The changes began, somewhat ten- 
tatively, in 1954, when the management 
consulting firm of McKinsey & Co. was 
asked to recommend a production plan- 
ning and scheduling system that would 
help relieve a chronic Garlock problem 
—inability to get its products to its cus 
tomers on the promised delivery dates 
That led to a series of consultants 
McKinsey delved into Garlock’s market 
ing policies and practices in 1955. Fred 
Rudge Associates surveyed the attitudes 
of its management and employees in 
1956. Haskins & Sells helped reshape 
its organization in 1957 and now is 
hard at work on its accounting and 
manufacturing management. 

Each step led on to further changes 
“Once it got started,” Garlock’s former 
chief executive, George L. Abbott, ob 
serves wryly, “this thing was like a 
snowball. It had its own momentum.” 
¢ Inside Job—In its scope and speed, 
Garlock’s version of the management 
revolution resembles the kind of emer 
gency operation a professional ‘‘com 
pany doctor’ performs on a sick com- 
pany. But Garlock is not sick. Since 
its incorporation in 1905 it has never 
failed to make a profit (about $2-million 
last year) or pay a dividend. And its 
chief doctor was no outsider but the 
same man who had run the company 
in his own hitherto unchanging way 
since 1926—George Abbott. 

It’s true that Garlock now has a new 
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top management. Pres. A. J. McMullen 
became chief executive only last year, 
when Abbott stepped out to become 
chairman of the board’s executive com- 
mittee. All four vice-presidents—Donald 
F. Fraser in manufacturing, F.. Kenneth 
Harter in personnel, J. B. Sewell in 
marketing, and William M. Sheffeld in 
finance—have held their present titles 
less than six years. 

But the only outsider among them is 
McMullen, who owned and ran: U.S. 
Gasket Co., a little manufacturer of 
fluorocarbon products in Camden, N. J., 
until he sold out to Garlock in 1955. 
And he claims no credit for the decision 
to modernize Garlock’s management. 

It’s true, too, that the consultants 
played a big part. But it was Abbott 
who hired them, listened to their 
criticisms, and decided how much of 
their advice to take. 
¢ Time for a Change—Abbott says he 
decided to call in consultants because 
“We had been doing business the same 
way for many years. This in itself sug- 
gested something ought to be done.” 

There were other symptoms—the de- 
livery problem; a growing proportion of 
small orders (which cost Garlock $1-mil- 
lion more than they brought in in 
1955); and, despite increasing sales, a 
declining share of the market (from 
14% in 1939 to about 9% in 1953). 
Some of these problems arose out of 
Garlock’s own growth; others reflected 
changes in the nature of its business. 
¢ Complexities—That business is a 
complicated one. Basically, as Market- 
ing Vice-Pres. Sewell explains, it is 
“stopping leaks.” Garlock makes de- 
vices for keeping liquids and gases in 
their place on industrial equipment- 
and the number of those devices has 
been growing steadily. Whenever a cus- 
tomer had a leak he wanted stopped, 
Garlock would figure out a way to stop 
it. If somebody else could use the same 
item, it joined the product linc. 

To make matters more involved, 
Garlock’s production is vertically inte- 
grated. For example, the company 
weaves its own textiles and compounds 
its own rubbers for packings. ‘Thus its 
operations embrace a wide range of tech- 
nologies, which in their turn have led 
Garlock into such related fields as in- 
dustrial rubber goods and clectronic 
components. 


ll. The Good Old Days 


Mostly, though, those technologies 
haven’t been so complex that they 
couldn’t be learned on the job. Gar- 
lock’s managers, like their methods, 
usually grew up in the business. Few 
were highly trained in science or engi- 
neering. 

And they were not innovators. “We 
have simply backed into things in the 
past,” Pres. McMullen admits. New 


materials came from suppliers; new ap- 
plications, from customers. Garlock had 
no product or market research staffs. 

¢ Independent Foremen—Garlock was 
weak in all types of engineering. In 
the plant each foreman ran his own 
show. “If he wanted to move a ma- 
chine,” Fraser reports, “he did, even 
though next week it might have to be 
moved back again.” 

Few of Garlock’s production proc- 
esses had been put in writing. They 
were all in the foremen’s heads. Some- 
times Garlock got an order for a prod- 
uct it couldn’t make immediately be- 
cause the only foreman who knew how 
had quit, died, or retired. 

Each foreman scheduled his own 
production and kept track of his own 
inventory. Most of the production was 
on a job-shop basis, and many prod- 
ucts were custom-made. But even for 
relatively standard items, says Financial 
Vice-Pres. Sheffeld, there 
“casual” efforts to batch 
produce for stock. 
¢ Unpredictable—As a result, “One day 
there would be no orders; the next day 
there was a bottleneck. One week a 
particular facility would be loaded; the 
next week it would be laving off.” 

Usually, says Manufacturing Vice- 
Pres. Fraser, the foremen worked on the 
theory that “We might as well run a 
few more while we're at it.”” So did the 
purchasing department. 

Surplus products and materials were 
stored somewhere near the production 
area. Inventory, says Sheffeld, ‘sprouted 
up all over the place,” without writ- 
ten records of its location. 
¢ Guessing Game—Production could 
hardly be planned very far in advance 
because Garlock had no real sales fore- 
casting. Occasionally the management 
and the production people got together 
for what Sewell calls ‘the Garlock 
guessing game,” but their predictions 
of what was likely to be ordered were 
based chiefly on past experience. The 
sales vice-president forecast _ sales 
monthly, but he did it in total dollars 
without any breakdown by products. 

There wasn’t much coordination be- 
tween the factory and the sales force, 
headed by a vice-president who lived 
in Cleveland because he preferred it to 
Palmyra and because many of his fa- 
vorite customers were there. ‘There was 
so much corresponderce, though— 
chiefly price inquiries and delivery com- 
plaints—that Abbott created a liaison 
group called the service department. 
Its main job was expediting, but it also 
got involved in figuring out ways to 
make new products, and in pricing. 
¢ No Help—Most prices were set by 
estimating in advance what the pro- 
duction costs would be. In this proc- 
ess Garlock’s cost accounting was no 
help. Overhead was allocated over such 
broad bases that the so-called standard 


were only 


orders of 
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‘The simple truth 


about Data Processing 


To get the on-time information they require, 


many executives visualize the need for a battery 
of expensive equipment. Yet there is a low-cost system 
that fits your company as it stands and as it grows. 


To a great many businessmen today, data process- 
ing is somewhat suspect. On the one hand, there’s 
general agreement on the need for office automa- 
tion—but, on the other, there’s the fear that the 
data processing equipment required to bring it 
about will alter their procedures, their people, 
their profits. 


Then, too, there’s the expense of that equip- 
ment. And the often considerable gamble that the 
large investment called for won’t ultimately pay 
off in results. 


Much of this feeling about data processing, of 
course, is justified. Most available systems are 
large and unwieldy. More than that, they’re com- 
plicated. Special personnel must be found to 
run them. Your own people must be thoroughly 
trained. And, as for your methods of doing busi- 
ness—even they must often be altered to the 
machines. 


Among all of today’s data processing systems, 
there is only one which does not impose these 
burdens. 


That system is Automatic Keysort. Easy to use, 
remarkably low in cost, Automatic Keysort is the 
servant of your business and your people—never 
their master. 


Reason ? Only Automatic Keysort utilizes mar- 
ginally-notched original records for quick, easy 
sorting and classification. Only Automatic Key- 
sort gives you automatic coding and tabulation 
with one low-cost machine! Only Automatic Key- 
sort is designed to adapt to your way of doing 
business. 


Result: with Automatic Keysort you get the 
management reports you want when you want 
them. Without specialized personnel. Without dis- 
rupting your procedures. And at a cost that will 
truly surprise you. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative will be happy to tell you more 
about Automatic Keysort as it relates to your 
business—whatever it may be. Call him, or write 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing Divi- 
sion, Port Chester, New York for brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE.. data processing division 
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(PER LB.—100 LBS. MINIMUM) 


SURFACE VEHICLE PARTS* fly with 
SAS speed and tender care at this 
surprisingly low rate. So do many 
products. And SAS serves more 
cities in Europe than any other 
transatlantic or transpolar airline. 
Plus Middle East, Africa. Phone 
your SAS Cargo agent about your 
shipping problems. 3r¢'motor ship parts 
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costs could not be used in pricing—or in 
evaluating the job the foremen were do- 
ing. “The only measure of a foreman’s 
performance,” according to Sheffeld, 
“was customer complaints.” 

Foremen got no reports on the costs 
that were under their control. Nor did 
other managers. Garlock had no organ- 
ized information system. Every execu- 
tive asked for his own reports in the 
format he wanted. “If somebody wanted 
a report in 1932, it was still being 
generated in 1955,” McMullen says. 
¢ Blurred Lines—Lines of authority 
and responsibility were not clear-cut. 
Some people had more than one boss. 
Some had anywhere from four to 40 
subordinates. And their jobs overlapped. 


Ill. Getting Out of Hand 


This casual kind of management, hor- 
rifying though it would have been to 
students at the Harvard Business 
School, worked well enough. That is, 
it worked so long as Garlock was small 
and its technology simple. The trou- 
ble was, they didn’t stay that way. 
¢ Bewildering Proportions—Production 
got more complex as customers de- 
manded more specialized designs, more 
technical service, products to withstand 
higher temperatures and pressures. “I 
used to be able to give all the answers 
to the service department myself,” Ab- 
bott says. “Now I can’t.” 

The number of products grew to be- 
wildering proportions. The company 
doesn’t yet know exactly how many 
products it has, though it is trying to 
classify them for punch card order con- 
trol. For finished and semi-finished 
items made in 1959, it has more than 
90,000 cards. 

Garlock itself grew beyond the point 
where the former board chairman, R. 
M. Waples, says he “could walk through 
the plant and know just what product 
was being made for whom.” 
¢ Spread Out—Now it has more than 
3,000 employees and plants in eight 
North American cities (plus a joint 
venture with Montecatini in Italy). It 
claims to be the world’s largest manu- 
facturer exclusively making industrial 
packings and closely related products 
(its chief competitors are big diversified 
companies such as U.S. Rubber Co., 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and Johns- 
Manville Corp). 

And in the past decade all Garlock’s 
old managers who grew up with the 
business have retired—or died. ‘The only 
solution, says Waples, was ‘‘to substi- 
tute methods for men.” 


IV. Streamlined Overhaul 


Now Garlock is going all out for 
methods. For its old uncharted organi- 
zation it has substituted a streamlined 
one along functional lines, complete 


with charts, organization manual, and 
position descriptions. 

New jobs have been added—some 60 
at the management and _ professional 
level. Counting clerical people, the 
headquarters marketing group alone has 
grown from four to 60. Most of the 
new jobs are for staff services—research 
and development, process and industrial 
engineering, production control, prod 
uct planning, market research, budgets 
and systems, wage and salary adminis- 
tration, training. 

e Cost End—The streamlining runs all 
across the operation. To cut through 
the cost-price tangle: 

e A new mechanized financial re- 
porting system is being designed to give 
managers the control information they 
need. Last year Garlock had its first 
capital and expense budgets. 

e A more refined standard cost 
system is beginning to provide a 
sounder basis for cost control and for 
pricing. The old pricing methods 
tended to average out cost estimates so 
that high-volume items were overpriced 
compared to low-volume items—one 
reason for the small-order problem 

e Product managers for each of 

nine product lines ‘now set prices. 
Salesmen have a huge new product 
manual listing specifications and prices 
for standard products, so that only spe- 
cial products require preliminary in- 
quiries from the field. This has cut 
costs of order handling. 
e Sales—On the sales side, salesmen 
are concentrating on the 10% to 25% 
of accounts, industries, and areas that 
produce some 85% of the business. 
Dealers and agents are being enlisted 
to serve the rest. With sales up more 
than 50% from 1954, Sewell has had 
to add only five salesmen. Average in- 
voice value is creeping up. 

Salesmen now get weekly production 
reports, and as a result, says Sewell, 
“We're doing a lot better in meeting 
delivery promises.” 
¢ Production—As for production, Gar- 
lock’s management would like to 
sweeten its job-shop production with 
long runs of standard products. ‘The 
accounting department is analyzing 
sales patterns to see what items can be 
produced for stock and sold off the 
shelf. The proportion of stock items 
has risen from about 15% to nearly 
25%; eventually, Sewell thinks, it can 
reach 40%. 

Despite this effort to reduce and 
standardize its product line, however, 
Garlock is still willing to make any- 
thing a customer asks for. “We'll make 
packings pink,” says Sewell, “if they 
want them that way—but we'll charge 
for it.” 
¢ Fundamental—Basic to the whole 
modernizing process is more and bet- 
ter management information. Garlock 
can’t really prep!an its production, for 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 
Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons * Containers » Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 

















BUILI FAST 


—and fast erection saves you money 


Structural steel members of an Inland RIGID-FRAME are fabricated 
at the factory for ease of assembly in the field. Field fabrication is 
practically eliminated — labor costs are reduced substantially. 


Fast erection insures earlier occupancy. You save on rent and storage 
costs — enjoy all the advantages of your new building sooner. 


You save on costs of material, too, Carefully engineered RIGID- 
FRAME design puts the strength of steel where needed. That’s why 
Inland buildings often cost far less than other types of construction. 


Ask your Inland Steel Buildings dealer about this 120-foot clear-span 
building — and the Inland Finance Plan. Send coupon for his 
name and colorful 20-page catalog. 








INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
Dept. E, 4041 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


(2) Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. 
() Send me colorful catalog 530. 
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Company 
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example, until it improves its sales fore- 
casting. Last year the product man- 
agers attempted the company’s first 
forecasts of unit sales by product line. 
Later they will get down to groups 
within each line, and ultimately to 
individual products. 

Meanwhile, Garlock is installing an 
orderly factory order system with regu- 
lar reports on inventories. Now its man- 
agement at least is beginning to know 
what inventory it has and where. 

And it knows how its products are 
made. Industrial engineers spent a year 
or so interviewing foremen to get pro- 
duction processes down on paper. It 
was “quite a job,” Fraser concedes. 
But now he has close to 100,000 proc- 
ess sheets on file. A byproduct along 
the way was the improvement of a 
number of processes 
¢ Human Lag—Pres. McMullen hopes 
to finish up all these projects this vear. 
But, as he admits, it isn’t easy to 
“change the habits of 50 years’’ almost 
overnight. ““We’re trying to do in four 
or five years something that’s taken 
10 or 15 years in other companies,” 
Fraser points out. 

The cost has been high in consulting 
fees and in staff time and tempers. 
The foremen have welcomed neither 
the new paperwork nor the engineers 
who are getting in their way and un- 
dercutting their authority. “We have 
been hammering away at them,” savs 
McMullen, in what Fraser wearily sums 
up as “meetings, meetings, meetings”; 
now, McMullen thinks, thev “are be- 
ginning to come around.” 

The marketing division had its per- 
sonnel problems, too, when it put sales- 
men on salaries (later with incentive 
bonuses) instead of commissions, in an 
effort to gain control of compensation. 
And in all divisions emplovees have 
been upset by new procedures and by 
staff shifts 

There are dissenting voices. Some 
wonder whether it really is possible to 
run Garlock’s complicated business sci- 
entifically. Others fear that the new 
preoccupation with forms and systems 
will destroy some of the company’s old 
strengths—for example, its customer- 
mindedness and the loyalty and _ initia- 
tive of its lower-level managers. 
¢ Delayed Payoff—So far, Garlock can’t 
show much payoff. Indeed, McMullen 
doesn’t expect any until 1961 or 1962 
Return on investment, which dropped 
from about 12% right after World War 
II to around 8% in the early 1950s, 
hasn't revived yet. Since 1955, gross 
profit margins have declined, and over- 
head—mostly salaries—is up 20%. 

But everyone in Garlock’s top man- 
agement agrees that there was no real 
choice. “We are no longer a big little 
company,” says Abbott. “Now we are 
a little big company.”” And his succes- 
sors are trying to run it that way. END 
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NATION'S GO/NG-E£S7 RAILROADS 


» America's newest fleet of diesel locomotives p A 30% longer railroad with merger of the 
... 929 units with average age only 2.5 years. Virginian into Norfolk and Western 


» 81,006 modern freight cars — more per mile Wonderful new industrial sites. 


of line than any other major U. S. railroad. » New, easier grades, more interchange 


» Busiest large railroad. . . greatest freight points with other railroads. 


traffic density. >» Now a billion dollars in assets. 


This is why the N&W is being called “the U. S.’ most efficient railroad” 
— with a record year in 1959! This is why the dynamic, new Norfolk 
and Western means savings in time and money to shippers! 


and Wetter Railway 


GENERAL . ” ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








Just 75 feet of balky belting was sabota: 


For the short but vital conveyor between ore crushers was failing every 2 to 5 t 
months. That kept putting the whole operation out of business—cost them 650 
railroad cars of production at every change-over. Then the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—suggested Super Stacker Belting. This recommendation, alone, 


gave them almost 9 months—and nearly 7 million tons—of service, more than 
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0taging this big western copper mine. 
twice the tonnage of the best previous belt. Came time for a replacement and 
he also suggested a minor equipment change. Result: a second Goodyear belt 
—with the same “specs” as the first—served a full year, handling a record 


12,300,000 tons. Even then, only accidental damage caused its replacement— 


by still more Goodyear belting. 
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TAPEnology... industry's newest cost-cutting tool 


JET’S ROAR CUTTO 
HUSHED WHISPER WITH TAPE... 


, 






When Convair’s new 880 “Jet-Liners” go into scheduled airline 
service, passengers will notice an increased “‘quiet’’ in flying: the 
high frequency noises of the boundary-layer effect and the exhaust 
from the four powerful General Electric CJ-805 turbo-jet engines— 
somewhat suppressed by extra-thick fuselage skins—will be further 
hushed to a soft whisper inside the cabin by a newly developed 
“Scorcu”’ Brand Tape. 





More than 114 miles of this tape—“Scorcn”’ Brand No. 428 
Sound Damping Tape—is applied directly to inside of fuselage panels v 
throughout the ‘‘880’’. A specially developed visco-elastic adhesive 
between the tape backing and the skin panel reduces metal vibration 


by converting sound energy into heat energy. This changes the natural 
frequency of the panel and provides sound damping beyond that 
possible by adding only mass or stiffness to the aluminum. One person 


can do the entire application if necessary .. . weight control is precise 
throughout. Results? ‘“‘Beyond expectations of acoustic engineers’”’ 
says Convair. 

Want to know more? Ask your nearest “Scorcn’’ Brand Tape 
distributor, or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., 


Dept. [AB-50. 


B 
When tape costs so little, why take less than ‘‘SCOTCH”’ Brand? 
Mitanesora [fining ano (fanuracrunine COMPANY ag >: . k | k H 
| ...WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS 
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Ten-Years-After... 


. . . grad in middle man- 
agement group is a hard- 
working family man averag- 
ing $15,800 a year, Wharton 
study finds. 


The “middle management man’”’ is 
one of the most talked about but one 
of the least well defined figures in 
U.S. business. The term is used for 
everything from assistant vice-presidents 
to senior foremen. 

Recently the Graduate Div. of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce tried 
to build a profile of one segment of this 
group by polling a large sample of its 
1949 and 1950 graduating classes. The 
answers produced the picture of a mod- 
erately well-off young family man who 
works hard but who occasionally is 
bothered by a feeling that his job 
doesn’t demand the intelligence or 
creativeness he would like to give. 
¢ Net Worth—The average man polled 
is 35 years old, married, has one or two 
children, and lives in a house worth 
about $25,000. Half the total make 
$13,000 a year or more—the average 
is $15,800. Most of those who re- 
sponded own less than $10,000 worth 
of stock and average $45,000 worth of 
life insurance, although 11% of the 
total have insurance worth $100,000 
or more. All this adds up to a median 
net worth of $31,140. 
¢ On the Job—The 10-years-after men 
aren’t job-jumpers. Seventy percent 
have had either one or two employers, 
including their present one, since grad- 
uation. Only 4% have worked at five 
or more different jobs.. Thirteen per- 
cent are self-employed, and many of 
the others—especially of the 40% work- 
ing for firms with fewer than 500 em- 
ployees—work in family concerns. 

Middle management men work hard 
at their jobs. They average 50 hours 
a week; 15% of them put in 60 hours. 
Much of their “non-working” time is 
taken up with business-related activity. 
Their magazine reading, for instance, is 
mostly trade or professional journals. 
In general, they get their deepest satis- 
faction from their families. 
¢ A Pattern—A similar Wharton sur- 
vey of the 1954 and 1955 graduating 
classes showed that these five-year men 
followed closely in the footsteps of the 
older alumni. But the younger men 
have higher hopes—half of them hope 
to be earning $36,000 or more at age 
50, and one-quarter of the group listed 
$50,000. Among the 35-year-olds, the 
median goal was $22,400, and onh 
19% picked $50,000 or more. END 
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Precisely ! 






EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


TAR TOOL EARNS 31% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
ARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Is comfort air conditioning in an in- 
dustrial plant an unproductive luxury 
a nice gift to the workers if you can 
afford it? Or is it a production tool 
an investment that actually pays off 
in increased worker productivity? 
The answer is a matter of record in 
scores of businesses. One of them is 
the Star Machine and Tool Company 
of Cleveland, a progressive small com- 
pany in the precision tool industry. 


Star installed Carrier air condition- 
ing in its 20,000 sq. ft. plant in 1952 
to stabilize the day-to-day accuracy of 
machining and produce to the ever- 
stricter tolerances required by modern 
industry. “As a result,” says manage- 
ment, “we have been able to attain a 
degree of precision that once would 
have seemed utterly fantastic.” 


But what the company did not real- 
ize—at the time of installation—is that 
air conditioning increases the effi- 
ciency of men as well as the precision 
of machines. The annual productivity 
of Star workers soared 5.1%, 
teeism during summer decreased 14% 
and labor turnover dropped by 30%. 


absen- 


Taken together—and entirely apart 
from the increased precision which 
originally attracted management— 
these gains in worker productivity 
are giving the company a 31% annual 
return after taxes. Or enough to pay 
back the cost in about three years! 


Many other manufacturers report 
similar figures and it is significant 
that neither the geographical location 
of their plants nor the type of products 
manufactured affects the size of their 


gains. What does determine the profit 
potential of industrial air condition- 
ing, in almost all cases, is the density 
of workers in a plant or plant area. 


Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an ait 
conditioning investment will be high. 
For this reason, the most densely popu- 
lated departments should be air con- 
ditioned first in any program that calls 
for the installation of complete plant 
air conditioning over a period of years 


There are other yardsticks, too—all 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” 
which we will send you without obli- 
gation. Write for it today, then make 
your decision. Carrier Corporation 
Syracuse, New York. 
Carrier 


In Canada: 


Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 
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Physicists Peer Deep Into Space 


@ Washington meeting told of new theory on what 


makes up the solar corona. 


@ Rocket-borne camera takes first photographs of 
the X-rays showering from the sun. 


@ Warning voiced that an atom-powered space ship 


might find its “motor” dead in the outer deep freeze. 


The puzzling phenomena of space 
held top billing for the American 
Physical Society, meeting in Washing- 
ton last week. ‘Theoretical scientists 
showed an excitement as intense as that 
of the spaceman, bemused by travel to 
the stars, about what the new develop- 
ments portend. 

Already, it is clear that the months 
and years immediately ahead will bring 
more knowledge of the universe than 
man has gleaned in all past centuries. 
And the specialized researchers arc 
groping for every bit of knowledge that 
can steer them on the quest. 

Thus at Washington, the room was 
packed when a team of researchers from 
the University of Minnesota _ pro- 
pounded the theory that the solar co- 
rona is made up of charged particles 
trapped in the sun’s magnetic field. 
Astronomers have always been puzzled 
by the corona, which can be glimpsed 
by the naked eve only in times of 
eclipse. Now, with man on the brink 
of traveling out beyond the earth’s at- 
mosphere, it’s of major importance to 
learn what causes the corona, and how 
it operates. 

The Minnesotans’ theory was derived 
from measuring the polarization of the 
solar corona, during five scans made in 
the Sahara Desert last fall. 
¢ Photographing X-rays—More work 
on the sun was revealed when 23-year- 
old Dr. Richard L. Blake, of Naval Re- 
search, announced that the first photo- 
graphs of the sun’s X-rays had been 
taken on Apr. 19 from a special camera 
mounted in the nose of an Aerobee 
rocket and fired above White Sands, 
N. M. Cameras mounted at ground 


level have never been able to photo- . 


graph the X-rays showered out from the 
solar corona; most of the X-rays are 
filtered out by the earth’s atmosphere 
before they get within 60 miles of the 
carth’s surface. 

Knowledge of these X-rays has much 
practical importance beyond the ob- 
vious item of the danger to man travel- 
ing in space, though. Radio engineers 
depend for the reflection of their signals 
on the electrification of the ionosphere 
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produced by the solar X-rays. ‘To know 
what steps up or down the shower of 
X-rays would be of clear value to the 
communication industry. 

¢ ICBM Defense—There are also pos- 
sible implications for defense in the 
solar X-ray emissions, although this is a 
field blacked out largely by security. It 
is known that defense scientists have 
been studying Blake’s picture with deep 
interest, in their search for new means 
of defending against ICBMs. 

Better cameras and more precise 
pictures are the next step, but this won't 
be easy. The ordinary camera is no 
help, for solar X-rays cannot penetrate 
lenses of either heavy glass or quartz. 
Blake got around this by covering the 
pinhole opening in his camera with 
aluminum film, which the. X-rays can 
pass through. The whole rocket was so 
rigged that the pinhole pointed at the 
sun for its entire three-minute stay 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. For all 
that, though, Blake’s pictures are blurry. 
¢ Neutron Physics—Theoretical special- 
ists in neutron physics—the study of un- 
charged atomic particles—also are get- 
ting into the space study act. Spaceship 
designers who hope to use atomic pro- 
pulsion as a source of power in space 
vehicles were treated to a sharp word 
of caution from New York University’s 
Dr. Lyle B. Borst. Said Borst: “Make 
sure you can start the nuclear engine up 
after it has cooled down in outer space.” 
The job may be more than slightly 
difficult, Borst believes, from his own 
observation of neutrons at temperatures 
just a bit above absolute zero (minus 
460F)—a level likely to be found in an 
idling nuclear engine hurtling through 
supergelid space. 

In his lab experiments, Borst cooled 
ice to within seven degrees of absolute 
zero—by enveloping it with liquid he- 
lium—and then bombarded it with neu- 
trons. Within moments, the neutrons 
were as cold as the ice. 

Here’s where the danger lics, says 
Borst. In a land-based reactor, the fast- 
flying neutrons are slowed down by 
water at ordinary temperatures, so that 


thev can be absorbed by uranium 235 


and thus produce a chain reaction. No 
harm is done by the fact that the neu- 
trons are cooled to the temperature of 
the water. But far aloft, if the water 
had been turned to super-cooled ice, 
the neutrons would not be slowed, but 
would fly right out of the atomic pile. 
The chain reaction would stop: the 
spaceship would have no propulsion. 

e Cosmic Rays—A man who helped 
develop the hydrogen bomb, Dr. Stir- 
ling A. Colgate of the University of 
California, regaled the Washington 
convention with a new theory on the 
origin of cosmic rays in space. 

Space enthusiasts have been worry- 
ing about the effect of cosmic rays on 
man ever since Robert Goddard began 
his pioneer rocket work in the late 
1920s. Since then, experiments have 
shown that there are really two kinds of 
cosmic rays: those from the sun, and 
those even more powerful rays that 
come from beyond the sun, no one 
knew quite where. Little work could be 
done on coping practically with these 
super-energized rays, so long as their 
source itself was an unknown factor, 
however. 

Now Colgate theorizes that these 
super-rays come from exploding stars, 
the so-called super-novas. It is thought 
that in our galaxy, a super-nova is born 
cach hundred years or so. Colgate says 
that when a super-nova explodes it has 
the unimaginable force of a million- 
trillion-trilion hydrogen bombs, deto- 
nated all at once. This blast, says Col- 
gate, causes a series of shock waves, like 
those produced by a jet plane crashing 
through the sonic barrier. But in the 
star explosion, the shock waves with 
their heavy charge of cosmic rays travel 
with a speed close to that of light. 
Pulled every which way by magnetic 
fields, the waves still retain considerable 
energy when they reach the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Some of them, reaching the 
earth, still have energy enough to keep 
a flashlight burning for a minute 

Despite all the celestial tumult, Col- 
gate says that a complex mathematical 
formula can predict when the heaviest 
cosmic ray shock waves will strike the 
earth’s atmosphere. This would make 
it possible to time the passage of space 
ships through the earth’s atmosphere so 
as to avoid the worst exposure to the 
rays, or at least to pick routes that 
would put the ship through the mini- 
mum exposure. 
¢ And Man, Too—Biologists and bio- 
chemists have the primary parts in fig- 
uring the behavior and fate of man in 
space, but they are finding help in 
some of the theoretical research experi- 
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Just “touch” the carton 
and there’s your label 


Weber Touch-Stenciling—the fast 
easy way to address multiple 
carton shipments... 


No more stencilboards, rubber stamps or 
label typing. Instead, you can print facsimile 





labels directly on cartons with just a “touch” FAST, EASY. Stencils are pre- 
of a Web-O-Print hand duplicator. cut to your specifications. Type 

or handwrite in the variable 
Stencils are pre-cut to duplicate your label. data and slip on duplicator. 
Customer’s name and address or product in- Takes just seconds to change 


formation is filled in on a typewriter or by oe eee Oe 


hand. Then slip the stencil on the handy 
duplicator and touch-stencil all the cartons 
in the shipment. The duplicator leaves a 
clean, sharp print that will not fade, rub or 
wash off. 


It’s so easy to do. With a smooth, one-hand 
motion 40 to 50 cartons can be addressed in 
a minute. The duplicator holds enough ink 
for several thousand impressions and it 
prints anywhere — cardboard, wood, paper, 
smooth or rough, round or flat surfaces. 
After the shipment has been addressed the 
stencil is thrown away, saving filing time 
and space. 


Send for free bulletin on Weber “Touch-Stenciling” ’ a » , 
methods. Packed with ideas on address- ; 
ing and marking multiple shipments. 





WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. I5E 


Weber Industrial Park, 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 

od r Send me your bulletin on “’Touch-Stenciling” 
methods. 


MARKING SYSTEMS nates 
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... the most recent experi- 
ments indicate that there is 
no “safe” threshold for ex- 
posure to radiation . . 
(STORY on page 91) 


ments the physicists are doing. Thus 
Borst’s work with super-cold neutrons. 
it is suggested, may assist biologists in 
studving the microscopic structure of 
living tissues. Borst believes that if very 
slow moving neutrons are shot at a liv- 
ing tissue, the reaction of the cell to the 
bombardment will be slow enough to 
be observed. This is not possible with 
fact-moving neutrons 

e Mutations—Even as the American 
Physical Society was meeting, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences was carr 
ing on an extensive series of experi 
ments which seem to indicate that even 
the tiniest dose of X-ray or other radia 
tion can cause potential damage to thc 
genes which determine heredity in man 
Hitherto, geneticists have felt that ther« 
is a “safe” threshold below which ex 
posure to radiation does no harm to 
humans. This reassuring theory now 
seems to be exploding. 

Dr. W. L. Russell, of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratories, says he has 
found good proof that radiation causes 
fewer mutations in the genes of ani 
mals when the test subject receives 
light exposure over a long period, rather 
than the same dose all in one quick 
dollop. But he finds this time factor 
has little meaning bevond a certain 
point as the periods of exposure get 
longer 

Ihe pattern of damage from radia- 
tion mutations was clearly shown in 
a series of tests on mice, all doses being 
measured in roentgens—roughly — the 
amount of radiation a person gets in 
one chest X-rav. Russell’s workers sub 
jected one group of mice to 90 roent 
gens of radiation exposure for on 
minute. Another group got 90 roent 
gens spread over a week, and a third 
had the same dose spread over nin 
weeks. A fourth group was not expo 
it all 
¢ No Threshold—The mice which got 
their whole doses in one minute showed 
far more mutations than those wh 
had it spread over a week—which cam« 
as no surprise. What did raise scien- 
tic evebrows was the fact that ther 
was verv little difference in mutation 
damage between the one-weekers and 
the nine-weckers 

Other tests will have to be 1 
confirm the Oak Ridge radiation-muta 
tion findings. But the implications of 
the findings as they apply to man 
clear. Radiation continues to loom 
one of the greatest dangers man fac¢ 
in space exploration. END 
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MIND... 
the Organizing 
Function 


An engineering project consists of many 
things, ranging from solid physical 

objects such as slide rules and tables 

of logarithms to the intangibles of academic 
knowledge and actual experience. 

But all of this requires one element, 


available from only a single source — 





and that is organization... by the human mind. 
It is in the skill and effectiveness of 
organization that engineering jobs 
by Brown & Root stand out, 


through the years. 


/f a new way is better, engineers at Brown & Root 
will know it. Practical results in greater efficiency at 
lower costs have built a world-wide reputation for 
engineering by Brown & Root. 


A BROowN & Roor. Inc. 
Engineers - Consluclord POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. LONDON, ENGLAND EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 














In Research 


University Research Puts on Weight; 
Government Still Provides Most Support 


The bill for research and development in U. S. colleges 
and universities shot up from $409.7-million in 1954 to 
$735.8-million in 1958, according to a recent survey of 
the National Science Foundation. Even so, this is still a 
very small portion of total R&D annual expenditures. 

Nonfederal support of university research is not keep- 
ing pace with federal support, however. Over the 1954-58 
period, federal support. rose from $285.2-million to 
$537.8-million—an 89% gain. Nonfederal support jumped 
only 60%—from $124.5-million to $198.1-million, 

Much of the university work is still basic in nature, but 
there is a growing trend toward more applied and devel- 
opmental research work. 

Details on the type of research done at the 300-plus 
institutions reporting R&D operating expenditures over 
$200,000 annually indicate that 74% of the total funds is 
budgeted for basic work. More than 40% of the total 
goes to research in the life sciences; 30% in the physical 
sciences; 20% in engineering sciences; and less than 10% 
in the social sciences 

In 1958, social science was the only research field in 
which nonfederal support ($14.4-million) topped federal 
($8.9-million). 

* o . 


Effects of Weightlessness Are Reduced 
When Spaceman Is Strapped Into Seat 


\erospace medical investigators now conclude that 
weightlessness in space may not be so incapacitating 
to astronauts as had been feared. Admittedly, the lab 
in which investigators of the engineering-psychology 
branch of Wright-Patterson Air Force Base’s Aerospace 
Medical Laboratory have been working is not perfect. 
Lacking a spaceship, the researchers have had to pile 
up their weightlessness experience in a converted C-131B 
transport plane. By climbing the plane sharply, then 
nosing over into a dive, the experimenters become weight- 
less for brief periods, about 12 seconds at a time. Two 
years’ work added up to 200 minutes of “zero-gravity” 
flving 

The indications are that a man, strapped securely 
in a seat, can perform motor and mental tasks just about 
as easily in a state of weightlessness as he can at normal 
gravity. ‘Tests have been made on both the aircrews 
and the experimenters themselves, according to Maj. 
E.dward L. Brown, chief of Wright-Patterson’s weightless 
flight testing section. 

The big problems arise, as far as motor performance 
is concerned, when an astronaut is not firmly strapped 
in position. And the bigger the area in which he is 
maneuvering, when not secured, the more acute his 
problems become. In experiments in walking in a 
weightless environment, researchers first tried shoes fitted 
with suction cups. They found them totally inadequate, 
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however, and are now working with electromagnetic 
footgear, in which a circuit is broken each time the heel 
is lifted. 

Perception orientation is less affected by weightless 
ness than had been anticipated. In this area, too, the 
chief method of control seems to be strapping the sub- 
ject firmly in position. 


Diet of Polysaturated Fats Reduces 
Cholesterol Level, British Study Finds 


\ long-range study by British researchers indicates that 
a diet of polysaturated fats may be more effective in re 
ducing the blood cholesterol level of heart patients than 
a simple low-fat diet. 

The British study was made at St. George Hospital 
and Medical School in London. In the experiments, 
polysaturated fats—cottonseed, soya, corn, and safflower 
oils—were substituted for saturated fats and oils already 
in the diet. A marked reduction in blood cholesterol 
level and the incidence of cornary thrombosis resulted. 

On the basis of their study, the British researchers be 
lieve a significant revision of medical opinion may be 
in the offing on the controversial cholesterol issue. A 
similar view on the matter is taken by Dr. Herbert Pol 
lack of New York University, in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. 


Changes in Weather Help Earth 
Cleanse Itself of Pollutants 


How do varying weather conditions affect the atmos 
phere’s ability to cleanse itself of industry-caused pollu 
tion? A study of this question is nearing completion 
at the Argonne National Laboratory. Using radon, a 
gas produced naturally by the disintegration of radium 
atoms in the soil, as a yardstick of measurement, scientists 
have learned that: 

¢ During the night, in periods of light winds and 
clear skies, there is very little pollution cleansing at 
ground level. Radon, in such periods, hugs the ground 
like a ground fog because there is very little vertical mix 
ing of air currents. 

¢ During the day, when the sun is shining and the 
winds are blowing, pollution is somewhat eased. Radon 
is distributed over greater heights. 

* But shortly after sunrise, the air rids itself of pol 
lution most readily. Radon concentrated close to the 
ground rises rapidly at this time because of convection 
caused by ground heating. 

Changes in weather, the Argonne researchers were 
able to state, can cause fluctuations as high as 100% per 
hour in the horizontal distribution of radon. But weather 
changes are apparently not so reliable as convection in 
ridding the air of pollutants. 

The discovery of the importance of convection to pol- 
lution control is startling. Scientists had known that 
pollutants from the upper layers of the atmosphere de 
scend to earth shortly after sunrise but not that other 
pollutants were ascending at the same time 
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Railway Express never limits you to one kind of transportation. We provide trucks 
to ship across town. Trucks and trains and planes to ship across the nation. Ships 
and planes to ship across the world. Count on Railway Express Eager-Beaver 
service for the kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs. 
That’s not the only advantage Railway Express offers you. For example: 


¢ Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

* International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. And, with 
our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re able—and eager—to give 
your shipments the thorough service you want. Next time you ship, call Railway 
Express—and see! 
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Computer Giant Goes Commercial 


International Business Machines 
Corp. stockholders left their annual 
meeting in the New York Coliseum last 
week with more than the usual set of 
financial figures and prognostications to 
talk about. They heard first-hand re- 
ports on two new data processing sys- 
tems IBM is ready to offer to business 
—one of them (picture, below) a giant 
so big it could almost run a whole 
business by itself 

Both systems are of the new genera- 
tion built from transistors and other 
solid state components, but they are at 
opposite poles in capacity—and price. 
The big one, known as the Stretch 
class computer, claims the title of fast- 
est and most powerful computer ever. 
Capable of over 100-billion arithmetic 
computations a day, it’s 75 times more 
powerful, says IBM, than its own 704, 
1 standard large-scale computer. 

IBM developed the first Stretch— 
now nearing coinpletion in the com- 
pany’s Poughkeepsie, N. Y., labs—for 


the Atomic Energy Commission at Los 
Alamos. How it will be used AEC isn’t 
saving. But engineering the original 
Stretch taught IBM how to build com 
puters of this size and speed (a second 
one is under construction for govern- 
ment use), and now it is ready to offer 
them commercially. 

Stretch computers will definitely 
not be stock ‘items, however; and in 
fact, probably no two will be alike. 
IBM plans to build each‘ one under 
contract for a customer in accordance 
with his needs. Machines of this class 
will be for the aristocrats of business 
only—they will cost upwards of $10- 
million apiece. 
¢ Fast Brain—The Stretch class system 
achieves its great speed from its ability 
to hop up data flow by handling many 
programs and information from several 
magnetic core storage units at the 
same time. Some other novel develop 
ments that go into Stretch system 

e The “Exchange,” a switching 





IBM’s STRETCH data processor, shown in model form in foreground with some com- 
pleted units in rear, was developed for AEC; now IBM is ready to build it for business use. 
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center that converts data from all dif- 
ferent forms of input and output into 
a common language that the central 
processor understands 

e A register that reads out data at 
the phenomenal speed of .4-millionths 
of a second 

e The ‘“Look-Ahead,” a device 
that collects and prepares data and in- 
structions beyond the work actually in 
progress, to anticipate succeeding as- 
signments. This means the high-speed 
elements in the machine don’t have to 
wait around for information 
¢ What It Could Do—Stretch got its 
name, according to IBM, because all 
computer technology—from compo 
nents to programing methods—had to 
be stretched to the limit in order to 
build -it. 

Visualizing the jobs that would call 
upon the tremendous capacity of this 
type of machine also requires a stretch- 
ing of the imagination. As scientists 
and engineers explore new worlds that 
are opening to them, it often happens 
that a small amount of data needs so 
much sophisticated chewing before it 
vields up meaningful results that even 
today’s large electronic brains are baf 
fled. The solution of equations that 
arise in nuclear and space research may 
depend upon trillions of calculations 

One possibility that IBM has under 
study: a Stretch computer that would 
do long-range weather forecasting for 
the entire world as it digests 
amounts of data about the 
and atmosphere 
¢ Who Could Use It?—Thinking up 
ways that a big business would use a 
computational monster like a Stretch 
system offers some startling possibili 
ties for the future. Right now, ther 
aren’t too many companies prepared 
to use such a giant logic machinc 

There are plenty who could pay for 
it, though, judging merely by their cu 
rent computer bills. General Electric, 
for example, keeps 12 large-scale and 35 
medium-size computers humming seven 
days a week. That’s a lot more 
$10-million worth of computing equip- 
ment, yet its total capacity is much less 
than a Stretch system. 

Long-range plans of some other larg« 
corporations call for as many as 18 
large-scale computers, each costing more 
than $1l-million. A stretch system of 
the same total cost would have many 
times the capacity of the 18 computers. 
e Meaning for Management—There 
would be one obvious problem with 
such a Stretch system: Any com- 
pany big enough to use it would be 
dispersed geographically all over the 
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SARAN WRAF’ 


Now from The Dobeckmun Division— 


unconverted SARAN WRAP —for all 





who do their own packaging! 





Hee AEE hh * oe a age 


SARAN WRAP offers a virtual catalog of advantages to the meat packer: SARAN WRAP works well with manua!, semi- 
automatic or fully automatic processes, either in store or factory...its moisture impermeability locks flavor and moisture 
in, keeps air out, extends freshness and retains the favorable color of your meat... SARAN WRAP is sparkling clear, fits 
snugly around products, may be shrunk fitted (for links, hams, etc.), provides an appetizing showcase that boosts sales, 
ups repeat sales... SARAN WRAP is heat-sealable and machineable, takes printing, labels are easily applied to it. And 
with all this, SARAN WRAP is inexpensive—surprisingly so. Write for full information to DOBECKMUN, authority in flexible 
packaging, whose vast experience is yours for the asking. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <i> 
A Division of the Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


- *T. M. The Dow Chemical Company 
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Elmer the Missile Tracker 


This is about two kinds of reliability. 

One is Elmer “Tange” Tangerman’s...in get- 
ting a story for PRODUCT ENGINEERING readers. 

The other is almost a new meaning for the 
word “reliability.”’ It’s used in missiles and 
electronics today. 

Tange began tracking down missiles for 
McGraw-Hill readers in 1946, when the first 
German V-2 rocket was fired by Americans at 
White Sands. 

Fourteen years later, he was still at it— 
getting the story on the new “reliability” 
concept. 

This took Tange 7,500 miles of legwork to 
unravel. On one three-week, coast-to-coast 
swing, he talked with design engineers, prod- 
uct research men, quality control people, and 


reliability groups in electronics, missile and 
aircraft manufacturing plants. Before all the 
raw material for his feature article is in, Tange 
will get corroborating data by mail, and check 
areas he missed through one of his field editors. 

You'll get all the technical details of this 
new concept in PRODUCT ENGINEERING. That’s 
Elmer Tangerman’s brand of reliability for the 
design-engineering audience. 

Whatever the story, you'll find McGraw- 
Hill editors digging for extra facts, giving 
that added effort needed to come home with 
just a little more. 

It’s this deeper coverage that makes over a 
million management men subscribe to the mag- 
azines we publish. This, initself, isa “reliability” 
concept when you are an advertiser. 











Elmer Tangerman (left) with Chief Engineer Mort 
Rosenbaum of Convair Astronautics in San Diego, 
breeding ground for Atlas missiles. Among other 
points Tange learned is the great care with which an 
Atlas must be shipped. Delicate electronic relays 
could be damaged more easily from a three-foot 
drop at this stage than from the thrust of firing. 


Tange (far right) at White Sands, New Mexico, in 
1946, when the rocket that battered London was 
fired for the first time by the U. S. Directly from 
the V-2 came many of the technical break-throughs 
that led to today’s Atlas and tomorrow’s space 
ships. Like Kilroy, Elmer was there. 
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Tires that make mountain-moving easier and quicker : 


another achievement of the six fields of Firestone 


Cutting rock-ribbed mountains down to size, today’s 
awesome earthmovers are only as good as their tires. But 
that’s plenty good when they roll on giant Firestone 
off-the-highway tires, compounded of Firestone Rubber-X 
—longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires—and 
Firestone Shock-Fortified nylon cord. These tires are engi- 
neered to absorb the ultimate in punishment from razor- 
edged rubble, abrasive shale and boulder-strewn landscapes 
while speeding the completion of our magnificent new 
41,000-mile interstate highway network. This is but one of 
many ways that Firestone is continuously serving mankind 
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With a worldwide network of 71 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 





co ot the world, and would likely 
hav decentralized management. 
Pu ill its computing in one 
Stretch system would mean communi- 
catio1 problems—remote data inputs 
would be needed from branches and 
di ision 

But there’s a possible answe 

I'he system would be so powerful it 
might make a decentralized manage 
ment inecessarv. Some management 
pundits, in fact, believe that such a 
super computer might change the whole 
structure of business by obviating the 
need for decentralized management, 
with ostly duplications 

A Stretch svstem would be powe1 
ful enough to cope with practically 
all the activities of even the largest 
corporations. It would be possible to 
set 1 centralized system so pro- 
gran that it could handle virtually 
all the truly creative work in a 
busin 
e In a Few Seconds—Her how it 
might work for a large steel company 
that would be able to set uy system 
for feeding all orders from branch offices 
to the computer. 

(he giant machine would search in- 
vent s, schedule production at which- 
ever plant could fill the order most eco 
nomically, give alternative prices for 
different delivery dates, check customer 
credit epare all order forms and bill- 
ing hipping—and if necessary, give 
in diate report in the form of 
sraphs in the president’s office on what 
the order means in terms of the com- 
pan urrent performance 

I] entire process might require 
onl few seconds. 

On the side, the svstem could handle 
engineering and _ research problems, 
simulate the operation of divisions, de- 
partments, and the entire rporation 
in gaming-type operations research. 
¢ Transmission Problems—It would 
take irs, of course, to set up such a 
system. «And it would require cheaper 
data-transmission facilities, such as low- 
cost ultiple-channel microwave  svs- 
ten that would — hook up _ the 
Stretch system with satellite computer 
ind data-collection center 

At present common-carrier leased- 
lin uch a svstem would run up 
con ications costs to a nt where 
th ght equal the rental or write- 

ff f the computing tem itself 

IBM has developed data transmi 

1 ms that operat er both 
I il phone line leased 
mi links. It cons that fur 
t] lopment of such long tancc 
int nections is a prerequisite for th 
( 1 use of svsten such a 
\ ty ; ? 

¢ Little Brother—Obviou lv a big 
could make use of Stretch’ $ 

brain. IBM’s second new data 

| system aims at the little 
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Your Firestone 
Tire-man has 
job-specialized 
ideas in tire 
engineering 


Firestone earthmover tires ar: 
specifically engineered to the precis¢ 
demands of a particular job, type 

terrain and even climate. So, too, aré 
Firestone Perma-Tite rims, strongest 
earthmover rims in the world. Your 
Firestone Tire-man is the man to cal! 
when you need help in selecting th 
right type of tire for your specific job 
He can analyze your problem and 
show you how to move more payload 
per tire and trim earthmoving costs 
to a minimum with less downtim« 


and longer on-the-job performance 


Whatever your field—whether 
rubber, metals, plastics, synthetics 
textiles or chemicals—you’ll find 
trained Firestone representative 
always on call and ready to ans 
your questions. Naturally, no ob! 
gation. Write Firestone Technic-a 
Dept. 5A, Firestone Tire & Rubb« 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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for more plant profit... 


another MASSEY-FERGUSON 
~ CAN DO” oe meokon enon & 


the M-F 204 FORK LIFT 
CAN DO your material handling 
FASTER because... 


ALMOST EFFORTLESS INSTANT REVERSE: 
Lets you maneuver swifty and easily with just 
a touch-of-the-toe. 


GOES ANYWHERE: 
With speed and agility — in congested areas — 
on smooth surfaces or rough. With its high 
flotation and traction, the M-F Fork Lift never 
gets bogged down! 


DESIGNED FOR VERSATILITY: 
Has “feather touch,” yet big 5000-Ib. capacity — 
has unlimited “CAN DO” for plant maintenance 
with its quick-change attachments including 
dozer blade, block tines, 20’ mast extension, 
hydraulic side shift, load clamp (for bottled gas 
etc.), hydraulic material bucket, and log hook. 


Why Wait? Make a Date — We'll Demonstrate! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Block 1000 South West St., Wichita 13, Kansas 


MF 60-31 Producing Sizeable Power for the “Sensational 60’s”’ 
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fellow at the other end of the business 
scale. Its new 609 solid-state calcu 
lator is built for his needs—and his 
pocketbook; IBM, in fact, claims the 
609 is the lowest priced-general-purpos: 
machine with high-speed punched card 
input and output (200 cards pet 
minute). It sells for $55,000 or rents 
for $1,175 a month. 

The 609 is externally programed 
this means you change the program by 
taking out one wired panel and plugging 
in another. It will handle a large rang 
of accounting operations and enginee: 
ing problems. 

Though IBM is really excited about 
Stretch, it still expects to do most 
of its business in standard commercial 
computers, of which it is the biggest 
U.S. supplier. Pres. Thomas J. Watson 
told IBM shareholders that the com 
pany will ship 1,105 of its regular series 
computers in the 12 months that began 
on May .l. This total includes 123 
units of the new 609: 479 of the 1401. 
a medium-range data processor; 273 of 
the 1620, a small scientific computer; 
141 of the 7070, a large-scale system; 
and 89 of the 7090, IBM’s most power- ' 
ful operation before Stretch. 











FAST TAPE called Tractor reads out 1.5- 
million characters per second, automatically 
loads tapes from computer-controlled file. 


e New Tape System—IBM stockhol 
ers also heard about a new magnet 
tape system called Tractor (pictut 
ibove), with a speed and capacity gea 
to a giant computer such as Stretch 


IBM savs it’s by far the fastest 


puter input utput yet developed 

its 1.5-million character-per-sec. pa 

far ahead of the 100,000 or less charac- 
ters pet SC Mf previous commercial t 


units. ‘Tape reels that are automatica 
brought into play can store up to ¢ 
billion characters—an amount of inf 
mation comparable to a_ librar 


150,000 volumes. IBM calculates. END 
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The Fairchild F-27 is the economical business too/ 
that gets the most out of executive man-hours. 
Rolls Royce powerplants, renowned as the world’s 
best, help assure on-time operation, while 
designed-for-business interiors permit business 

to be conducted enroute to every appointment. 
Simple and economical to maintain, the 

F-27 propjet is built around the 

features that businessmen want — FAIRCHILD [SoP7/ Lh 


and need —in a corporate plane. 


Practical first choice for Business Flying 
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Where Communist Oil Hits 
Free World Markets 
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1957 10,2008bI.perday 1957 29,200 Bbl. per day 
1960 36,000 Bbl.perday 1960 37,000 Bbl. per day 


Vit 1 \ 
FRANCE W. GERMANY 
1957 11,000Bbl.perday 1957 18,200 Bbi. per day 
1960 19,000Bbl.perday 1960 57,000 Bbi. per day 


_ \ 


JAPAN 
| 1957 16,400 Bbi. per day 1957 0 
1960 63,000 Bbi. per day 1960 22,000 Bbl. per day 


1957 0 - 1957 24,400 Bbl. per day 
| 1960 14,000 Bbi. per day 1959 50,800 Bbl. per day 


1960 Figures Estimated 


BAKU on Caspian Sea was center of Soviet oil output for years, but focus has shifted 
to region between Volga and Urals. National goal is to double production by 1965. 
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Soviets Push Petroleum Exports 


Competition from behind the 
lron Curtain is biting into world 
sales, but it’s unlikely Reds will 
disrupt the whole market. 


Early in its new economic push 
against the West, Soviet Russia has 
clashed with one of capitalism’s classic 
titans: the international oil industry 

From New York to London, from 
Beirut to Tokyo, the question is no 
longer whether Soviet oil can penetrate 
Western markets on a serious scale. It 
already has (table, left) 

With the world market afloat in sur 
plus oil, experts have stopped wonder- 
ing whether Soviet petroleum will sell 
cheaper and help depress prices even 
further. It already has 

Will pressure from Moscow abate? 
To find out, BUSINESS WEEK’s Moscow 
correspondent interviewed the chief of 
Russia’s All-Union Oil Export Board 
The answer was straight: Not at all 

And so with Soviet oil apparently on 
the market to stav, it’s time to take a 
closer look at the complex machinery 
that puts it there and, more important, 
to see how it operates abroad 


|. Customers for Red Oil 


A U.S. oil executive sits somewherc 
between exasperation and acquiescence 
in his New York office. He shakes his 
head; he smiles 

“Russian discounts are taking some 
business, and that’s tough,” he says. 
“On the other hand, they are just about 
the same discounts any new operator 
would offer to get into the market. The 
question is how long will it last, how 
far will it go?” 

When the Russians began fairly siz- 
able exports some vears back, they ran 
into troubles that could plague any be 
ginner. Deliveries were late. Some 
times they failed to meet specifications 


Egypt, for instance, once complained 
bitterly about a shipment of kerosen¢ 
In the last two vears, however, the 
Russians have been professional about 


delivering on time with the 
specified. 
e Thirty Clients—So far, the Russians 


407 yds 


S 


have sold crude and refined products t 
some 30 Western or uncommitted coun 
tries. They are shipping to free world 
nations today at the rate of about 
300,000 bbl. per day (including 50,000 


bbl. per day of Rumanian products 
With free world demand running 
about 17-million bbl. per day, that 
doesn’t sound like much—something 
near 2%. But those 300,000 bbl. per 
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...a big word at HOUDAI LLE 


Contented customers are the best kind. They 
get that way if you feed them good products 
and dependable service. 


That’s a rule we stick to at Houdaille. We have 
60 plants throughout the U.S. and Canada... 
dedicated to the proposition that all customers 
are created equal. Big or small, Houdaille 
customers get the very best we have to offer 
every time. 





S % BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFALO, fh 


v L NIAGARA FALLS, ONTAR 


STONE CORP., BOWMANSVILLE, N.Y.; FR “ » FOF 


(say “HOO-DYE”) 





Houdaille customers can be found in practi- 
cally every major industry. We make automo- 
tive parts and service tools, aircraft compon- 
ents, road building materials, fabricating 
tools and machinery, guided missile parts... 
many other products. 


In the five short years since we set out in 
earnest to diversify our business, our roster 
of customers has grown into the thousands. 
And we say the more the merrier. 


If you’d like to learn more about what we 
have done at Houdaille, drop a postcard to 
Ralph F. Peo, President, Houdaille Industries, 
Inc., 1282 Main Street, Buffalo 9, New York. 


HOUDAILLE’S HUNDRED-YEAR HOARD. At this very moment, there ts 
enough stone in Houdaille quarries to last more than 100 years. These 
valuable reserves will assure continued, uninterrupted service to our 
customers. Ready to serve the construction building field today, or 
in the year 2060, are Buffalo Crushed Stone Corp., Bowmansville, 
New York, Houdaille Construction Materials, Inc., Morristown, 
New Jersey, and R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


HOUDAILLE 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


FAIRMONT TOOL & FORGING, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
t ANT OS ANGE ALIF.; PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING 


:STRIPP TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT; 
WRIGHT, It 2T . 
















800 to 1 hp favorites 
for quiet operation, 
= low maintenance and 
f long-life service... 
From the case of the 
A. O. Smith Motor Man —a 
complete stable of integrals 
that include single-phase 
models (1-5 hp) or polyphase 


eons & hg ti (1-800 hp). Also a team of 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure 
le bets to give top performance 

Pc OR POR ATI ON |} 


over the long, long haul. 


OPYRIGHT 1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, 
@eeeeeeee eeese 


» 


ELECTRIC MOTORS om — : 
Tipp City, Obie And there’s an A. O. Smith Moto 


A. 0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL. S.A. Man near you — chomping at 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. the bit to give you 24-hour action 


on all parts and service orders. 





(Adt ertisement) 
These people are “Ready-to-Buy” 


rf 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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day go mainly to West Europe; they 
supply 15% of Italy’s oil needs, 13% 
of Sweden’s, and 7% of all West 
E.urope’s. 

¢ Tripled in Four Years—More dis- 
quieting, perhaps, Soviet exports to the 
West have trebled in four years and 


now represent 12% of Soviet bloc 

production. For two vears now, the 

Russians have been shipping more oil 
PI 


to the West than to their Communist 
satellites 

Soviet energy in searching for new 
oil markets is already legendary. Even 
Britain, the world’s second largest oil 
headquarters after the U.S., was ap- 
proached (in vain) to make a big deal 
involving Soviet petroleum. Brazil is 
the latest Latin American customer to 
sign up, in a three-vear trade agreement 
\ long-time foothold in the Far East 


was gained this vear when Idemitsu 
Kosan Co., a large independent Japanes« 
oil concern, contracted for 22,000 bbl 
per dav of Soviet crude a vear for six 
years at a discount of roughly 20% 
There wer earlier short-term deals 
with Japan 

¢ Motivation—In Soviet promotion cf 


oil trade, economic motives weigh morc 
heavily in some deals, political motives 


in others. By shipping 75 of its ex 
ports to West ] urope, Moscow gets a 
goodly amount of foreign exchange 


from countries that manufacture equip- 
ment the Soviet Union badlv needs. But 
political motives obviously are para 
mount in agreements with underdevel 
oped countries such as the United Arab 
Republic, which buys in a barter deal 
one-third of its oil needs from Russia 

Soviet pricing policy is opportunistic 
In barter deals with countries in weak 
bargaining positions, such as Iceland o1 
Finland, the Soviets tend to demand 
world market values. In straight sales, 
the Russians will cut prices enough to 
secure the business. This often takes 
the form of offering crude oil f.o.b 
Black Sea at Persian or U.S. Gulf prices 
less discount, combined with low 
freight rates The result has been a 
depressant—though certainly not the 
only one—on West European prices in 
general and on Italv’s and Sweden’s in 
particular. 
¢ Price War Denied—Speaking with 
apparent frankness, Vladimir N. Grat- 
chev, director of the Soviet oil exporting 
agency Sojuzneftexport, told Business 
WEEK that Russian prices are normally 
pegged to Platt’s Oilgram Price Serv- 
ice (published by McGraw-Hill) with 
a discount where these prices are not 
considered ‘“‘realistic.”’ 

Gratchev added that Russia wants a 
good price for its oil and that it is defi- 
nitely not “right’’ to think Soviet ex 
ports are intended to disrupt the world 
price structure. But in no event, the 
Soviet official said, would the Soviets cut 
oil exports below the current level. He 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


When Rubber Is Cheap At $3/1b. 





























The cost of a material is not always what it seems. 


To find the real price of an item. you have fo somehow relate its cost to 
how well it does the job. For example: razor blades. They’re cheap. 
A dollar’s worth will shave you for a month. Yet a pound of blades 
would cost over 30 dollars. But again, no other material will do the 
job... unless you “design around it”. Which in this case might mean 
growing a beard or using an electric. And the electric requires a power 
source. In other words, you can’t equate price-per-pound with perform- 
ance. You can think of dozens of other examples of this in your own 
plant: how much do you pay per pound for pencils, typewriter ribbon, 
cellophane tape, rubber bands? 


The mention of rubber brings us to the point. Dow Corning produces 
a premium synthetic rubber that appears. on a dollars-per-pound basis, 
expensive. It’s Silastic®, the Dow Corning silicone rubber, and it sells 
for $3.00 a pound and up. Yet — and this is a big yet — this is really 
cheap when you consider that Silastic is so often the only material that 
will do the job right. 


Parts made from Silastic, because they possess superior properties. have 
a superior life expectancy in operation. What are these properties? Resist- 
ance to virtually all the factors that normally cause rubber parts to fail: 
heat, cold, ozone. weathering, corona. oxidation, many chemicals, aging 
and other rough conditions. But in spite of all these virtues, which result 
in more reliable performance. parts of Silastic, on a piece price basis, 
are really surprisingly inexpensive. 


Here’s an example of how little a Silastic 
part costs per unit. A supplier to the trans- 
portation industries is producing a hy- 
draulic fluid seal of Silastic. It must resist 
hot solvent-type fluids, therefore it’s made 
of one of our highest priced materials: 
fluorocarbon silicone rubber. Yet this seal, 
shaped and sized something like a bottle 
top. sells for about a dime. A dime! Same 
price you pay for two razor blades, or a 
few rubber bands . . . and nothing else 
would do the job. 


Now consider this. If you were told that 
Silastic stays rubbery from —130 to over 
500 F, you’d probably shrug and say “So 
what?” your product may only en- 
counter 225 F. Now, let’s say your design 
engineers, trying to keep costs down. go 
along with a rubber that’s good to 230 F. 
You’re buying marginal refiability. If it 
only has to take that temperature on rare 
occasion, you're safe. But if those occa- 
sions multiply a little, you’d be better off 
with a better piece of rubber . . . Silastic 
. . . because it can take this temperature 
indefinitely. It’s cheaper in the end. 


So you’re way ahead if your engineers 
design through a problem with Silastic, 
rather than designing around it with 
“cheaper” materials. There are countless 
areas in present products where the use of 
any other rubber would be unrealistic. The 
graph shows how many people have dis- 
covered this. Who would use conventional 
rubber for the moisture seal in a steam 
iron? ... Too hot! Or for the oil-seal 
in the latest automatic transmission 

Too hot and oily! Or for ducts carrying 
liquefied gas vapors . . .Too cold! Or for 
seals between missile sections . . . Too 
everything! And these are only severe 
illustrations. It’s that borderline applica- 
tion that you must watch, because it’s so 
easy to look the other way and hope, when 
certainty is really much less costly. 


One more reminder: though all Silastic is 
silicone rubber, not all silicone rubber is 
Silastic. Dow Corning . . . and Dow Corn- 
ing customers, we assume . . . fully believe 
that Silastic is the finest material of its 
kind to be found anywhere. 


We welcome you to contact us direct about 
Silastic, or inquire of your parts supplier. 





Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information 
and technical service on silicones. 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. c. 




















(Advertisement) 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


EIGHTH 


The GRADUATE SCHOOL of ——— 
SALES MANAGEMENT & MARKETING | .:. 52>. 200 


Marketing executives with middle and top management responsibilities are 
invited to submit their applications for this outstanding course. 

While much of a modern manager's development activity must take place 
within his company and on-the-job, the most broadening experience occurs at 
the professional level. NSE’s Graduate School provides this most uniquely, 
through free interchange under competent guidance in the problems your com- 
pany faces today 


COURSE CONTENT draws heavily on A BALANCED FACULTY of prominent 
behavior sciences, stressing the addition University professors and marketing exec- 
of human relations and managerial utives combines knowledge of the latest 
skills to the executive's technical and sales scientific techniques and findings in mar- 


skills. Emphasis ts on executive decision- keting, with solid, practical experience in 
making sales management today. 

TEACHING METHODS emphasize ahighly ADMISSION STANDARDS ensure a ho- 
individual approach and maximum par- mogeneous group of registrants, endorsed 


ticipation. Case studies, role playing, and by their company’s top management, with 
realistic workshop sessions will again be a broad geographic and industrial repre- 
supplemented with decision analysis on sentation—for diversity of experience in 
the Univac marketing problems. 


For further information, inc/uding 1960 Catalog and Application for Admission, write: 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
National Sales Executives 
- 630 Third Avenue 

ey New York 17, New York 





A Program of 





National Sales 
Executives International 
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said Russia is willing to sell crude oil 
and products under long- or short-term 
contracts, on a _ barter basis or for 
cash, 


ll. No Market Wrecking 


\ sober appraisal of the facts has 
brought many observers in the oil in- 
dustry to conclude that competition 
from Russia will be keen in the future 
but not market-breaking 

It will be keen because, if all goes 
according to the Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan, Russian oil production will be 
increasing faster than internal demand 
for it. By 1965, the Soviets may have 
400,000 to 500,000 bbl. per dav to ex 
port. This could rise to 600,000 to 
800,000 bbl. per day or even more by 
1972 

In the meantime, some Soviet mar- 
kets—Yugoslavia and Argentina, for ex 
ample—will be drving up with develop- 
ment of the oil industrv in those 
countries. That means even more in- 
tensive search for customers in what has 
become already a buver’s market 

And if Soviet refining continues to 
lag behind production, there may b« 
unplanned surpluses of crude availabl 
for export 
e Liabilities—However, a Soviet move 
to disrupt the international oil market 
would boomerang politically in other 
oil-producing areas, such as Iraq, 
Venezuela, and possibly African nations 
where oil is being developed 

Besides that, demand is growing to 
meet the needs of expanding Sovict 
bloc economies 

“Even if evervthing else were right 
for Russia to wreck the market,” savs a 
U.S. oilman, “I’m not sure it could, 
simply because of the nature of the 
commodity. Unlike tin or bauxite, oil 
is difhcult to store for sudden dump 
ing on the market.”” This is because it 
requires special storage facilities 

In fact, some observers feel that Rus- 
sia could lose its present percentage 
share of the market with free world 
demand expanding annually at about 
l-million bbl. per day 


Ill. Century of Producing 


Russia has been producing oil for a 
century, and for most of that time 
wells were centered in the Caucasus- 
Caspian Sea region, with Baku the rich- 
est area of all (picture, page 104). In 
the early days, one Baku well gushed 
almost 3.5-million bbl. in a_ single 
month 

When Red troops drove the last 
British and Turkish forces from Baku 
40 vears ago, the rich Caucasus oilfields 
were in chaos. Drilling had stopped, 
wells stood abandoned, production was 
barely 60,000 bbl. per day. 

Before the revolution, 60% of the 
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North Carolina’s progressive system of higher education yields bright 
young men* with the ability, ambition and perception to 
climb your corporate ladder. 


Proximity to the brain-power of these bym offers long-range industria! 
opportunity. Consider the advantage of recruiting management 
and technical junior executives for a plant located amid North 
Carolina’s 62 institutions of higher learning—annually producing over 
12,000 graduates. 


North Carolina offers this and many other industrial assets. 

For information about plant locations, communicate in confidence with 
Governor Luther H. Hodges, Chairman of the Board of 

Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Aluminum makes 
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-without increasing 
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Strong, Lightweight 
Reynolds Aluminum Increases 


Payitoad, Cuts Dead Weight, “S65 


Reduces Maintenance 


Now rolling on American railroads: hopper and 
gondola cars that can carry more than 100 tons 
of payload within rail weight limits! They have 
bodies made with strong, lightweight Reynolds 
Aluminum .. . and they can carry 5 to 10 tons 
more payload than comparable steel cars. 

The reason for this dramatic improvement is, 
of course, the ability of aluminum to cut dead 
weight. It weighs only about '4 as much as steel, 
yet it is rugged enough to take the roughest rail- 
road duty. The cars’ aluminum side sheets are 
expected to outlast ordinary steel construction. 

Increased payload and longer service aren’t the 
only benefits aluminum will bring to the railroads. 
These new cars will serve longer with less upkeep. 
Aluminum never needs protective painting, and 
it can handle even corrosive cargoes with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. 

Although these 1,200 hopper and gondola cars 
made with Reynolds Aluminum are a big break- 
through in the use of aluminum for rolling stock, 
the metal is by no means new to railroad men. 
For years, it has been cutting costs, lengthening 
service life in passenger cars, tank cars, signs, and 
railyard equipment. Box car doors, inner-liners, 
refrigerator car floors, floor racks and doors are 
also in service on leading railroads. 

The transportation industry is just one of 
many where aluminum’s light weight, strength, 
and freedom from harmful rust mean important 
savings and product improvements. For details 
on how Reynolds Aluminum can help your product 
or production, write Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 2346 GA, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


Inner-liners of strong, rustfree Reynolds 
Aluminum increase freight car life, cut 
maintenance and repairs. 





Crossmembers made of rugged Reynolds 
Aluminum weigh approximately half as 
much as ordinary types, ease handling. 





Refrigerator car floors made of Reynolds 
Aluminum outlast three wood installa- 
tions, won't rust or rot, are easy to clean. 


REYNOLDS a ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds TV shows: “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE”, 
“BOURBON STREET BEAT" and “ALL STAR GOLF'’— ABC-TV 

















To tint a lady’s eyebrow or 
make a mirror gleam ...rely on Felts 


Felt is one of the most versatile engineering and design materials available. 
For example, the delicate tip of an eyebrow pencil is made of one type of 
specially designed A+ Felt . . . yet another type makes the abrasive discs used 
for high-speed polishing of plate and automobile glass. Learn how A+ Felts can 
improve your application by sending us your design problem. Our engineers 
will follow through promptly. 


Send for this FREE informative brochure 
illustrating the uses of A+ Felt 
as a design and engineering material. . 
A @ our f trad ‘ks: , , 
CONNECTITE® Gaskets and Seals 














OLIN OIL AND GAS 
CORPORATION 


Significant Figures from the Annual Report 





Dec.31,1959 Dec. 31,1958 


Total operating revenues $42,352,532 $37,082,486 
Net income ; : 3,600,874 2,609,031 
Preferred stock dividends paid 98,650 98,650 
Common stock dividends paid 24% % stock — 

Total assets 49,635,149 47,498,788 
Property, plant and equipment —net 37,698,272 35,865,899 
Current assets 11,190,875 11,003,718 
Current liabilities 7,867,712 6,247,206 
Long-term debt 20,443,000 22,221,000 
Earned surplus 5,979,117 5,357,065 
Paid-in surplus 8,183,267 6,722,531 
No. 4% preferred shares ($50 par) 49,325 49,325 
No. common shares 2,829,628 2,755,413 
Net income per common share 1.24 91 





For a copy of the 1959 Annual Report 
write to: The Secretary, 

Olin Oil & Gas Corporation, 

1700 Commerce Building, 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
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Russian oil industry was owned by 
Western businessmen, mostly British 
and French. After nationalization, the 
young Soviet government faced the job ° 
of rebuilding the properties 

¢ Progress—Now the Soviet Union is 
the world’s third ranking oil producer, 
after the U.S. and Venezuela, with an 
output of around 2.75-million bbl. per 
day. After World War II, a new oil 
region the size of Spain between the 
Volga and the Urals became the indus 
try’s center. The area, called “the sec- 
ond Baku,” accounts for almost 75% 
of Russia’s oil 

Thousands of miles of new pipelines 
are threading their way across the land- 
scape. A tanker fleet and refineries are 
under construction. Exploration and 
drilling are being pushed. There is new 
emphasis on automation. 

The Seven-Year Plan calls for oil pro 
duction of 4.6-million bbl. per day by 
1965 and natural gas output of 150- 
billion cubic meters—two and four times 
1958 production, respectively. Coal’s 
share of the fuel supply will drop from 
60% to 43%. In addition, a huge 
petrochemical industry is now being 
planned. 


IV. Industry’s Problems 


For all its progress, plans, and hopes, 
the Soviet oil industry has some net- 
tling problems to solve. In common 
with all major Russian industry, petro- 
leum has a cumbersome management 
setup. It also has some special prob- 
lems. 

Throughout the industry, managers 
often have trouble obtaining materi- 
als even when they are specifically al 
located by a planning commission. The 
basic difficulty is that any industrial 
buyer usually has only one point of 
supply. Besides this, managerial train- 
ing is generally poor, the organizational 
structure causes delays, and transporta 
tion is erratic 

There is some indication that the oil 
industry isn’t getting the steel it needs. 
Soviet experts are considering construc- 
tion of storage tanks with reinforced 
concrete. One-third of all drilling this 
year will be of the slim-hole variety to 
conserve pipe—as well as other materials 
and power 
¢ In the Field—Problems in the field 
include pipeline corrosion plywood 
pipe has been used experimentally for 
high-sulphur crudes), unreliable pumps 
and compressors, too much drilling 
time wasted in changing the bit, and a 
whole range of other impediments. 

The Russians have a much-publi 
cized_ turbodrill of which thev are 
proud. It does some 88 of all Rus 
sian drilling, but the industry is re- 
portedly having trouble getting bits 
to stand up under its weight and 
speed. END 
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Why railroad men 
watch television 


At home, TV is entertain- 
ment—but on railroads, it’s 
strictly business. 


Freight cars entering or leaving the 
yards are pictured on TV in the 
yard office. The numbers on the 
cars provide immediate identifica- 
tion, resulting in faster make-up 
of trains. 


Because railroads are constantly 
exploring opportunities for prog- 
ress like this, railroad service is 
reaching new peaks of efficiency 
every year. And that’s important 
to all of us—for we’re going to need 
railroads more than ever in the 
boom years ahead. 


That’s why an enlightened public 
policy, giving railroads equal op- 
portunity with competing forms of 
transportation, is in everyone’s in- 
terest. America’s railroads—the 
lifeline of the nation—are the main 
line to your future. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














PRES. BETANCOURT this week outlined 


a four-year economic plan for Venezuela. 


HE President of Venezuela, Romulo 

Betancourt, this week revealed the 
details of his plan to revitalize his 
nation’s economy. Like several other 
elected presidents in Latin America, 
Betancourt is trying to pick up the 
pieces left by a departed dictator, Gen. 
Marcos Perez Jimenez (BW—Aug.29 
"59,p67). 

Betancourt called for a four-year, $6- 
billion program that will lead Vene- 
zucla to a “mixed economy,” part gov- 
crmment enterprise and part private 
enterprise. The Venezuelan president, 
a onetime fire-eater and conspirator, 
hopes his plan will bring economic 
development to the country peace- 
fully rather than through a Castro- 
stvle revolution. 
¢ Economic Goal—Betancourt’s goal is 
to raise per capita annual income from 
$750 to $920 by 1964 and to distribute 
it more evenly. Per capita income in 
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Venezuela is now the highest in Latin 
America, but there’s a yawning gap 
between the few verv rich and the 
many very poor. Like other leaders of 
less-developed countries, Betancourt 
plans to pull the economy up through 
industrialization and agrarian reform. 

e Effect on U.S.—Venezuela’s program 
will certainly affect its economic rela- 
tions with the U.S. Imports from the 
U.S., squeezed by credit curbs and im- 
port restrictions in Venezuela, will re- 
sume, but the emphasis will shift from 
consumer and luxury items to durables 
and capital equipment. Capital invest 
ment will be allowed only in those in- 
dustries that the Venezuelan govern- 
ment is not itself developing. 

[f Betancourt is successful in pulling 
off a genuine and peaceful economic 
revolution, the U.S. should benefit dip- 
lomatically, although the Betancourt 
government is generally considered left- 
of-center. But it is well disposed toward 
the U.S. and a stable and friendly 
government on the shores of the Carib- 
bean could help calm down such 
troubled spots as Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and Panama. 
¢ Coalition of Forces—\WVithout doubt, 
Betancourt has his work cut out for 
him. His political position is based on 
a coalition of several left-of-center 
parties with the military, neither of 
whom is overly happy with the other. 
Betancourt must keep them together if 
he is to accomplish his mission. 

About half of Betancourt’s proposed 
$6-billion investment is slated to come 
from private sources, domestic and 
foreign. Until he lays out some firm 
ground rules for the operation of gov- 
ernment enterprise, private investors 
will be reluctant to put their funds in 
Venezuelan business. Betancourt must 
attract this private investment at the 
same time he is pumping government 
funds into the economy—in some in- 
stances, In competitive ventures. 

And Betancourt must find a way to 
pav for the government’s share in the 
development program. His sources are 
a treasury that’s low on reserves and oil 
revenues that have dropped because of 
the world oil glut. He may be able to 
get help by borrowing abroad. 
¢ Politics—To carry out his program, 
Betancourt must rely on a three-party 
government coalition headed by the 
left-of-center Democratic Action, which 
he founded. It has strong peasant sup- 
port, considerable labor strength, in- 
cluding control of the key oilworkers’ 
federation and a cross-section of mid- 
dle-class backing. 

In opposition are the Communists, 
who polled 6% of the vote in the last 
election and who have important labor 


Venezuela Treats Economic Ills 


backing. Perhaps more dangerous op- 
position comes from a vociferous new 
left-wing splinter of the Democratic 
Action, led by young politicians and 
students who are under the emotional 
swav of the Cuban revolution. 

[t’s this group that the military espe 
cially distrusts. Betancourt has been 
assiduously cultivating military officers 
during his year in office, but there still 
are some who see the growing power of 
the extreme leftists as a pretext for a 
military takeover It’s expected that 
the President will further please the 
conservatives and the military by ap 
pointing independents to his cabinet in 
a forthcoming shuffik 

In a leftist political climate, however, 
he must avoid the appearance of ap 
peasing the military and conservatives, 
lest he lose his popular support. ‘The 
results of a one-day rebellion two weeks 
ago minimize that threat, for the pres- 
ent at least. When a band of insurgents 
tried to arouse both military and civil 
ians to revolt, both groups rallied in 
stead to Betancourt. 

e Restricted Investment—As_ Betan- 
court spelled out his plans for indus- 
trialization this week, it appeared that a 
main feature of the program 1s the re 
striction on the role of private capital, 
including foreign capital. Private inve 
tors will be allowed to participate only 
in combination with the government in 
such basic ventures as steel, petrochem 
icals, and the development of oil and 
iron ore resources 

Some chemicals and petrochemicals 
are staked out as a government preserve, 
while private investment in others will 
be encouraged. The government will re 
tain control of its steel mill but is ex 
pected to turn over operation to a fot 
eign company under a management 
contract. 

The ban on new iron ore concessions 
isn’t so rigid as it seems. The govern- 
ment has already invited private offers 
for joint development of the deposits, 
providing the ore is processed within 
the country. Betancourt savs specific 
offers to set up sponge iron plants have 
been received 
¢ Oil Industry—Perhaps the main con- 
cern for foreign investors is the national 
oil company that was established Apr. 
19. Most of the present concessions 
still have 24 vears to run, and there’s 
no immediate threat of nationalization 
of private companies. But oilmen, al 
ready unhappy over changes in the 
Venezuelan tax laws that split oil rev- 
enue 65-35 in favor of Venezuela, fear 
that the national oil company may even- 
tually put more of a squeeze on them. 

For the time being, however, the na- 
tional oil company will operate on a 
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Three experienced organizations— now tied together under 
a new name-PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL COMPANY 


If you used to say ‘‘Call Pittsburgh Coke’ for top quality 
industrial chemicals, protective coatings and activated 
carbons (and hundreds of companies did), you should 
now say, “‘Call Pittsburgh Chemical!” 

Pittsburgh Coke’s former Industrial Chemicals, Protec- 
tive Coatings and Activated Carbon Divisions and their 
supporting technical departments, have been combined 
in a wholly-owned, autonomously operating subsidiary — 
Pittsburgh Chemical Company. 

Why? Simply because we feel that we can serve you 


A Basic Producer of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
for Chemical + Paint + Plastics + Petroleum « Marine 
and Process Industries 





better than ever by concentrating our expanding produc- 
tion and marketing activities exclusively in the chemical 
and chemical products field. 

Pittsburgh Chemical will vigorously maintain a policy 
of planned growth and expansion through: (1) intensive 
new process and application research, (2) alert personal- 
ized sales service and (3) responsive and competent tech- 
nical assistance. 

Write, wire or phone us by our new name— Pittsburgh 
Chemical—and watch things happen .. . for you! 


1753 


PITTSBURGH 
CHEMICAL CO. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Regional Sales Offices: Pittsburgh * New York ® Nashville © Chicago * Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Twelve years ago we believed that 
there was a place in this nation for 
a magazine of science. We believed 
then that the motive force of 
modern civilization was science. 
Can anybody doubt this today? 


We wished, as publishers of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, to provide 
a mirror which would reflect the 
advances of all branches of science 
and technology. Our assignment 
was, and is, the universe. Our 
authors have explored the universe 
from the basic particles of matter 
to the farthest galaxy, from the 
interior of the living cell to the 
peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy. To this task our editors 
have lent all the techniques of 
modern journalism, from clear 
prose to fine art. They have, more- 
over, related the new knowledge 
of science to the work of industry, 
to the affairs of state, and to the 
daily lives of men. They have pro- 
ducedamagazine soclosely attuned 
to these relationships that our cir- 
culation now exceeds 250,000. 


Our readers are the men of Tech- 
nical Management — engineers, 
research scientists, and technical 
executives. Over the past decade 
their scientifically trained intelli- 
gence has gathered ascendant 
importance in our economy. Today, 
no other group has their profes- 
sional authority in choosing what 
industry buys. 

Their interest in the editorial con- 
tent of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
matched by their attentiveness to 
messages from advertisers who 
understand them and understand 
their unique role in American 
industry. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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. . . in Venezuela, only United Fruit’s 





tract is a likely 


candidate for expropriation . . . 


small scale. In some areas, it mav us¢ 
exploration and development contracts 
with private companies 

Among other major government 
projects is the addition of a million 
kw. of clectric generating capacity, 
roughly doubling present capacity. It 
will also start construction on 
hvdroclectric plant on the 
River 

Also slated is completion of  th« 
government's $320-million steel plant 
ind petrochemical complex 
¢ Mixed Economy—There’s also a 
cross current to the trend toward gov 
crnment enterprises and the building 
of a “mixed economy.” ‘The govern- 
ment 1s seeking a joint arrangement 
with a private airline to operate inter- 
national routes of the state-owned Linea 
\cropostal Venezolana, which has lost 
$22-million to date. The government 
is also trving, without success so far, to 
find a buver for its hotel chain and 
other companics. It is studving pn 
vate proposals for operation of the big- 
gest hotel. 

Betancourt, in explaining this seem 
ing paradox, says bluntly: “The state 
cannot suckle the greater part of the 
nation. Under the four-year plan, we 
hope to invigorate private activities 
so that they will acquire greater in- 
dependence from the state 

Outside the 
for government 


1 huge 
Caroni 


areas he has set aside 

development, Ven 
zuela will encourage private investment. 
lo lure foreign capital, Betancourt 
promises stability of currency rates and 
free convertibikty. 
¢ Land Reform—Coupled with the in- 
dustrialization plan is an 
form program to ease the explosive 
pressure from the landless peasants 
who make up 40% of the population. 
I:xpropriations will be largelv of idle 
ind tenant-farmed lands 

here are only three large U.S. 
landholdings in Venezuela. Shipownet 
I). K. Ludwig owns a half-million-acre 
ranch, Nelson Rockefeller has several 
farms and ranches, and United Fruit Co. 
owns 100,000 acres near Maracaibo. 
Only United Fruit’s tract, which it 
rents to tenants instead of developing, 
is a likely candidate for expropriation 
¢ Public Money—lo pay for its $2.6- 
billion share of the development  pro- 
gram, the government will set aside 
36% of its revenue for the next four 
vears, plus $270-million from long-term 
foreign loans. According to its present 
plan, the government will finance most 
of the program from oil revenues, start- 
ing with $970-million this year 

This is the part foreign observers are 


agrarlan re- 


(STORY on page 114) 


most skeptical about. Oil production 1 


close to record levels, but revenues are 

off about due to price drops and 

higher labor costs. The government says 
5 5 


it is counting on a 4 innual increase 
in oil production, but this may do little 
d yi] glut 


)] 


good if the wor 
And the ( 
pleased with the 65 
not pushing exports 

If oil 
tions, 


ontinucs 
foreign | companies, dis 
35 profit split, are 
revenues fall below expecta- 
Venezuela may seek additional 
loans for specific development projects. 
Ihe first installment of a $200-million 
medium-term loan from several U.S. 
banks came in last week to tide the gov 
crmment over its current deficit period. 
¢ Budget Austerity—Ihe Betancourt 


government will seek to help itself by 


undertaking an austerity program in 
- | 

other government expenditures. Betan- 
court promises to balance the budget 
next vear. To do so, he will trim the 


flourishing bureaucracy and cut public 
officials’ salaries t 
uncmployment subsidies put the 


Bureaucratic costs and 


crnment in the red this vear. But Betan 
court has had to move slowly in 1 
ing government outlavs t | p 


tical repercussions 


Government dollar _ res« 


drained to a dangerous low of §$ 


million in March. The basic reasons for 
this were 


] ; ; ; 

y Y) } 
Oods )¢ l 
5 Gi itil l villl 


onsumel 


ulated — by inflationat government 
spending, flight of capital because of 
unecasines ver the pol i) situation 
ind fiscal policy, and reduced foreign 
investment I he industry began 
trimming investment following — th 
1958 decree that hiked Venezucl 
share of oil profits to 65 

e ‘Trade and Credit—The government 
is trving to halt the dollar drain | 
curbs on some tvpes of credit, by im 
port tariffs and licenses, and by tax 
allowanc to stimulate il industri 
reinvestment. Credit curbs have 


rcadv hit U.S. exports of construction 
machinery and autos, sales of which ar 


off 50 Restrictions have practicalls 
climinated imports of cigarettes and 
flour from the U.S 

Venezucla plans to adopt a _ selec- 


tive tariff policy and will seek to revise 
its reciprocal trade treaty with the U.S 
Vhis tariff protection may encourage 
new U.S. plant investment in Vene 
zucla. Most companies with plant proj 
ects scheduled for Venezuela have post 
poned them, awaitit 
the political and economic situation 
But H. J. Heinz has started building 
a $3-million foods plant, and _ Pills 
bury has announced plans for a flow 
mill. END 
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Florida 
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--- pulp to package 


BEHIND FLORIDA’S FAMED BEACHES lie 
21 million acres of commercial forest 


lands which produce an annual crop of 


$453 million worth of products. These 
lands, carefully managed, constitute a 
virtually inexhaustible source of raw 
materials for the state’s paper, lumber, 
chemical and related industries. 

In the decade preceding 1957, the 
last year for which figures are available, 
value added by manufacture of paper 
and related products in Florida rose 
from $56 million to $173 million an- 
nually—an increase of 209 per cent. 
The national gain was 94 per cent. 

In 1957, Florida stood third among 
all states in production of pulp and 
second in manufacture of paper and 
paperboard. And since 1957, employ- 
ment in the paper industry in Florida 
has increased steadily, while nation- 
wide there has been a slight drop. 
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Source: Florida Industrial Commission and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


GIANT MILLS GROW EVEN LARGER 


St. Recis Parper Company has in- 
creased employment in its Pensacola 
plant to 2,400 in the last three years . . . 
in its Jacksonville plant, from 500 to 850. 

BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION, 
Foley, doubled its facilities with a $20 
million expansion last year. 

Hupson PuLp & PAPER CoRPORA- 
TION increased workers to 2,073 in 
Palatka. International Paper Company 
employs almost 1,600 in Panama City. 

A significant newcomer is Florida 
Gulf Fibre Company, which is building 
a $13.5 million semi-chemical corrugat- 
ing medium mill in Port St. Joe to 
utilize the state’s vast and relatively 
unexploited supplies of hardwood. 


PAPER BOXES ARE BIG BUSINESS 


In paper box and container manufac- 
ture, Florida is becoming more and 
more prominent. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company has a container plant as well 
as a paper mill in Jacksonville. The 
American Can Company’s Tampa plant 
makes fibre containers. 

Container Corporation of America 
has facilities at Fernandina Beach. In 
Miami, Benner Box Company, Inc., is 





Capacity of Florida's pulp mills has more 


than doubled since 1951 and is still growing. 


one of a dozen manufacturers supplying 
containers for Florida-made products. 


CHEMICALS COME FROM THE FORESTS 


By-products of Florida’s pulp and paper 
mills provide the basis for many chem- 
ical operations. Glidden Company’s 
plant in Port St. Joe produces tall oil, 
fatty acids and rosins from by-products 
of the St. Joe Paper Company. Arizona 
Chemical Company in Panama City 
utilizes by-products of the nearby Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

Abundant pine stumps are a source 
of materials for Florida’s $30 million 
naval stores industry. Gulf Naval Stores 
Company opened a multi-million-dollar 
plant in De Soto County in 1958 to 
extract turpentine, pine oil, rosin, 
dipentene and other chemicals. Heyden- 
Newport Chemical Corporation recently 
began a similar operation in Telogia. 


NEW TREES GROW BY THE MILLION 


Lumber, of course, is the traditional 
forest “‘crop,”’ and the wholesale manu- 





Rayonier, Inc., which has a 500-man chemical 
cellulose plant at Fernandina Beach, operates 
slash-pine nurseries like this to insure its future 


source of timber. Individual land owners get 
seedlings from the state's Forest Service which 
is distributing 140 million trees this year. 


factured value of lumber, plywood and 
related products derived from Florida’s 
trees in 1957 exceeded $83 million. 

To preserve its forests, Florida has 
embarked on the largest tree farm pro- 
gram in the nation—five million acres 
under industry and state supervision. 

St. JoE PAPER Company, for in- 
stance, 1s engaged in constant reforest- 
ation of more than 1,000,000 acres of 
woodlands which it owns. 

Slash pine, the state’s dominant tree, 
matures rapidly in Florida’s favorable 
climate. Pulpwood can be grown in 
12 to 15 years, sawlogs in 20 to 30. 
Experimentation is being conducted 
by the University of Florida and the 
U.S. Forest Service in developing even 
faster growing trees. 

The Florida Engineering and Indus- 
trial Experiment Station at Gainesville 
has discovered processes by which the 


state’s vast areas of scrub oak can be 





used for making book and bond papers. 
Also at the Station, a revolutionary con- 
tinuous pulping operation has been 
developed. In this project, as in others, 
industry has co-operated. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES ALSO THRIVING 


Electronics and related industries, 
relatively insignificant a decade ago, 
are now a $180 million business. 

In fabricated metal products, em- 
ployment was 3,000 in 1949. Today, 
it is estimated to be 14,500. 

Between 1947 and 1957, value added 
by manufacture in chemicals increased 
583 per cent to $196 million. 

Miami is now a world center for 
aircraft maintenance with 200 manu- 
facturers and distributors in the area. 


YOUR INQUIRY IS CONFIDENTIAL 


If you are seriously considering locating 
a plant or branch in Florida, special 
studies can be prepared, tailored to 
your needs. These can cover markets, 
manpower, transportation, supplier in- 
dustries or other factors of importance 
to you. Reports may be on either a 
state-wide or regional basis. 

We will assist you in screening avail- 
able plant sites. Conferences with com 
munity leaders may be arranged if 





New booklet explains in detail how the Industrial 
Services Division of the Florida Development 
Commission is equipped to help you locate 
your plant advantageously. Write for it 


desired, but unless authorized, your 
company identity will not be revealed. 
Write to B. R. Fuller, Jr., Executive 
Director, Florida Development Com- 
mission, 3903-8 Carlton Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
For more general information about 
industrial Florida, ask for the file 
folder, Profile of Progress, covering 
resources, research, power and water, 
climate and living conditions, taxes 
and government and industrial 
growth as well as markets, manpower 
and transportation. 


See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, 
Carlton Building, Tallahassee, for a 
100-page “‘Vacation Guide.” 





How Olin Aluminum helps to transform concept into construction Ir 
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As in construction...so in your industry. Work with Olin Alumi: 


OLIN  ™indes: fast-moving source of quality materials. Look for your Q repr 


the Yellow Paaes. For valuable data, send for our booklet on aluminum tn architecture. 
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Castro Puts May Day Emphasis 
On Cuba’s Muscles, Not on Reforms 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, sole speaker at Havana's 
May Day rally, ran true to form by doing the unexpected. 
He avoided themes that most Cubans and _ foreign 
observers had anticipated—economic plans and progress, 
urban reform, labor troubles at the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo. 

Instead, he stuck to the old platitudes of Cuba’s abil- 
ity to thwart foreign aggression and of the noble aims 
of the revolution. Between 250,000 and 500,000 Cubans 
—not the 1.5-million that had been predicted—were list- 
less through most of a three-hour harangue against 
“Yankee imperialism.” 

rhe rally was indicative of the new Cuba: it avoided 
labor themes such as better wages and hours, and it 
emphasized the workers’ and farmers’ militia, of whom 
150,000 paraded in a seven-hour military review (picture). 

The rally highlighted the Castro regime’s growing 
reliance on organized blocs—militia, labor, students, 
government workers. Starry-eyed public support is wan- 
ing under an onslaught of taxes, so-called voluntary wage 
contributions, and the issue of Communism. 


International Mining Group Ships 
First Batch of Alumina From Guinea 


\n international mining consortium called Fria 
shipped its first batch of alumina this week from the 
West African Republic of Guinea. 

Fria, of which Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. owns 
483%, began developing a 200-million-ton bauxite re- 
serve in Guinea in 1957. Associated with Olin Mathie- 
son in the $155-million project are two French com 
panies, one British, one Swiss, and one West German. 
Besides opening the mine, Fria enlarged the port at 
Conakry and built a 96-mile railroad from there to the 
mine site. 
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Phe 6,000-ton shipment of alumina, an intermediate 
between bauxite and aluminum, is bound for an 
ALUCAM reduction plant in Cameroon, also in west 
\frica. ALUCAM is an affiliate of Pechiney and Ugine, 
I'ria’s French partners, and a Belgian company. 

Other shipments to Fria partners will begin shortly. 
Present capacity of the Guinea mining and refining 
facility is 550 tons a day. At capacity, Fria will turn 
out about 1,300 tons a day. 

Kria’s partners get first crack at the alumina turned 
out, each taking a share in proportion to its investment 
Fach company may use the alumina itself or sell on the 
world market. 


Latin America’s Economic Growth 


Seen Hampered by Trade Restrictions 


Latin America’s economic growth is suffering from 
stagnation of exports to the U.S. It may be seriously 
retarded in the decade ahead unless there are changes 
in U.S. and Latin American trade policies. 

That's the major conclusion of a report on Latin Amer- 
ican exports released this week by the Interamerican 
Research Committee of the National Planning Assn. 
The report says that the physical volume of Latin 
American exports to the U.S. is less now than in 1946. 

Moreover, Latin American exports to the U.S., which 
absorbs 45% of total exports from the area, still consist 
primarily of a dozen staple commodities, while exports of 
manufactured products and new raw materials have not 
increased. 

An annual increase of Latin American exports to the 
U.S. of only 1% is foreseen until the late 1960s, barring 
policy changes. At that rate, recurring payments crises are 
likely in many Latin American nations, reducing to dan- 
gerously low levels the foreign exchange resources avail- 
able for importing goods needed for economic develop- 
ment. 

If that happens, Latin American governments will be 
under increasing pressure to orient their trade toward 
Europe and to enter bilateral trade agreements with 
Soviet bloc countries. 

A reduction of U.S. tariffs and other restrictions on 
potential imports from Latin America would lessen this 
danger, the report argues. In recent years, U.S. aid 
policies toward Latin America have become more liberal, 
while U.S. trade policies have become more restrictive, 
largely offsetting the effects of increased aid. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Aluminum Co. of America and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., this week acquired Almin, Ltd., a Brit 
ish company with holdings in aluminum smelting and 
fabricating concerns. This is the second joint aluminum 
venture for the two companies. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. and Industrias 
Kaiser Argentina this week formed a joint affiliate to 
manufacture automotive parts in Argentina. 
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tired engines? 


Good as today’s engines are, the cost 
of operation is a whale of a lot higher 
than it has to be if you’re still using old- 
fashioned equipment with clutch pedal 
and clash-box. 

For with a hydraulic drive —like 
Allison’s ToRQMATIK you can free 
your engines from the shock-loads and 
strains which stick-shifts cause. 

You see, TORQMATIC Drives extend 
engine life by virtually eliminating one 
of the main causes of engine wear — 
lugging. And they get more work out 
of an engine, too, because there’s no 


power lag when the driver shifts. 


SAVE MONEY AUTOMATICALLY 
What’s more, TORQMATIC eliminates all 
engine-disconnect clutch repairs — sav- 
ing owners of big equipment an average 
of $800 a year in parts and labor. It 
saves up to $2,000 in equipment dam- 
age every time you train a rookie in 
operating big equipment — practically 
eliminates high repair bills for unavoid- 
ably shock-loaded drive lines and axles. 
Just from the operating cost angle, the 
man with TORQMATIC advantages—who 
thinks about total cost, not just first 
cost — figures to head off a lot of com- 
petitors. Interested? See your equip- 
ment dealer today or write Allison. 


Allison Division of General Motors 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


in Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., 


n, Ontario 
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DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE FOR 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
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MARKETING 


The manufacturers present their detergents this way 


And this is how women react 


LESTOIL ‘Women believe Lestoil 
will ‘float the dirt away.’ The com- 
mercial message comes through 
in a direct and reasonable man- 
ner.’ ‘Some elements in the com- 
mercial make Lestoil seem harsh... 
make it seem a less natural prod- 


uct, more synthetic." 


From a Study by Institute for Advertising Research 


MR. CLEAN ‘After seeing the 
commercial, women increase their 
positive attitudes towards Mr. 
Clean. He develops as a person- 
ality women can relate to in human 
terms. But some housewives feel 
the commercial promises too much 
... if may lose some potential cus- 


tomers by building hopes it cannot 
fulfill."’ 





HANDY ANDY “The commercial 
lacks a strong central theme. 
Handy Andy and his four arms dis- 
turb many of the viewers . . . his 
frantic qualities reinforce the dis- 
tasteful aspects of his four arms. 
Women develop an impression 
of Handy Andy as a broadly more 
practical product after seeing the 


commercial." Onusiness weex 


Trying Ads Out on the Road 


Madison Avenue these days is using 
a technique similar to the theater trick 
of opening a show out of town before 
bringing it to Broadway. More and 
more frequently now, advertising tries 
out its brainstorms on a_ carefully 
selected group of consumers before ex- 
posing them to the public at large. In 
advertising’s case, the out-of-town open- 
ing is called pretesting. 

The illustration above quotes com 
ments from a studv using pretesting 
techniques on the TV commercials of 
three competing detergents. It also illus- 
trates why pretesting has become so 
popular—it gives the advertiser a chance 
to correct his mistakes before it’s too 
late. 

Whether an ad is regarded as mistake 
or masterstroke, the conclusions of 
pretesting are closely guarded from 
competition. To open up this usually 
hush-hush subject for BUSINESS WERK, 
the Institute for Advertising Research 
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(IAR) in Chicago independently con- 
ducted the research shown above 


¢ Test Case—To illustrate a_ tvpical 
pretest procedure, IAR selected TV 
commercials for three brands in the 


hotly competitive all-purpose liquid de- 


tergent field. The three commercials 
show the three brands—Lestoil, Mr. 


Clean, and Handy Andy—in animated 
cartoons. 

Last vear, IAR split off from its par- 
ent company, Social Research, Inc., of 
Chicago, specifically to handle pretests 
and other advertising effectiveness meas- 
urements. While each test situation 
presents some novel problems, IAR feels 
it has developed a fairly standard set of 
techniques for pretesting. These tech- 
niques are designed to encourage the 
consumer to sav what he really feels 
about a brand and its advertising 
¢ Sample Interviewed—First step in a 
pretest is selecting the sample. In this 
TAR got basic market data for 


Case, 


detergent buyers. It found almost all 
buying was done by women. It further 
analyzed buyers by social class and 
found that a typical group of 75 might 
break down like this: 15 upper middle 


class women, 37 lower middle class 
women, and 23 upper lower class 
women. It then selected its samplc 


group from among women in the Met- 
ropolitan Chicago area to reflect this 
social mix. 

IAR sent out its crews of part-time 
workers, mostly housewives, to inter- 
view the women individually or in small 
groups. Most pretesters agree that you 
shouldn’t employ highly trained person- 
nel as interviewers. It’s too costly. Be- 
sides, thev want principally interviewers 
who can keep the respondents talking- 
and who will inject a minimum of their 
own interpretations into their reports 
¢ Before and After—Flirst, the inter- 
viewer takes a reading on the con- 
sumer’s judgment of the brand before 
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The unique efficiency of Hertz Car Leasing Service 
makes it the most economical way to operate your 
sales car fleet. With no investment on your part, 
Hertz provides your salesmen with new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs or other fine cars. Hertz handles all repairs 


and maintenance. Fleet administrative time is cut to 
a minimum; accounting problems\}are reduced to 


one budgetable check per month 
Hertz, America’s most experienc 
car lessor, does a// your work. 


j HERTZE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 
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he commercial. This “brand im- 


age” is built up by having the respond- 
ent select the one word that best de- 
scribes the brand in each series of words. 
Long experience in using this semantic 
differential test has shown that certain 
word groupings connote various quali- 


seein 


o + 
~ 


4 


;ties. Thus, respondents rated Mr. Clean 
443 ma 


highly on the words—‘‘strong,” “deep, 
“big”—that connote potenct 

From the semantic differential test, 
IAR found that Mr. Clean’s brand 
image consisted of such qualitic 1S 
goodness, potency, flexibilitv, securitv. 
Respondents were asked to rate Mr. 
Clean again immediately after seeing 
the commercia Mr. Clean had in- 
creased considerably in terms of good- 
(soft, 
(loose. wet 


¢ Probing Deeply—Most of the testing, 


ness preth cle in good ind deli IC} 
light) but had lost some flexibility 


conducted right after showing a com- 
mercial, seeks to elicit the respondent's 
uncolored reactions. IAR relies con 
siderably on open-end questions to do 
this. For instanc the consumer will 
be asked to complete a sentence like 


“A funny thought I had was 
This ipproach encourages some Te- 


vealing responses Some “funny 
thoughts” that respondents reported 
after the Lestoil commercial were: “A 


broken heart with a detergent?” and 
“What docs it mean?” On Mr. Clean 
“How come I didn’t find it so easv, 
even with Mr. Clean?” and “Does it 
really clean evervthing?” On Handy 
Andv: “How much vou could do if vou 
had four arms!” and “someone falling.” 
¢ Interpreting—The real work comes in 
interpreting the raw mass of data. And 
it is a mass—each interview mav run 
well over an hour. Here IAR uses 
professionals from fields such as_psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology 
IAR’s report on the detergent com- 
mercials illustrates what advertisers can 
hope to get out of such a test. The 
company found that the Mr. Clean 
commercial involves its audience emo 
tionally, encourages thought of using 


the product in a varietv of cleaning 
jobs. It encourages women to think of 
Mr. Clean as a personalized helper 


even in a romantic wav. IAR found 
too, that the commercial builds the 
consumer’s hopes too high 

On the other hand, IAR rated the 
Handy Andy commercial as failing to 
register a strong impact on the respond- 
ents. It further discovered subsurface 
meanings that could have damaging as- 
sociations for the product. A number 
of respondents were disturbed by the 
cartoon character’s four arms; they 
showed some fear of the extra manipu- 
lative abilitv. And for some, the addi- 
tional arms led to thought of crawling 
bugs or animals 
¢ No Substitute—It should be noted 
that this sort of evaluation doesn’t at- 
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tions & Media Research Services, Inc., 
all of New York. 

¢ Critics Say—Despite its increasingly 
common use by agencies and adver- 
tisers, pretesting has aroused some vocal 
criticism. One of the agencies that 
Madison Avenue considers most creative 
—Dovle, Dane, Bernbach—doesn’t use it 
at all, claiming the research tends to 
dilute rather than supplement creative 
efforts. Criticism generally focuses on 
two questions: Does the test situation 
suficiently resemble reality? Are sample 
groups representative of general con 
sumer reaction? 

Pretesting’s adherents admit that 
simulating “real life’ conditions poses 
a problem—and they go to considerable 
lengths to test in a natural setting and 
under relaxed conditions. For instance, 
Cunningham & Walsh takes its testing 
paraphernalia into homes, provides baby 
sitters, and generally tries to induce an 
easy atmosphere. Its T'V testing device 
looks like a regular set; its print ads 
appear in what looks like a normal 
magazine. 

On the negative side, Young & Rubi- 
cam Vice-Pres. Peter Langhoff savs that 
most test results show differences too 
small to be significant. Savs Langhoff: 
“Most of the test materials—story 
boards, roughs—cannot connote the 
sophistication, the subtleties of a fin- 
ished ad. Therefore, we test onlv the 
outstanding innovations, the sharpest 
changes in the themes or approaches in 
a campaign.” ‘ 
¢ The Sampling--Sample groups are 
small in most pretests. ‘They have to 
be restricted to avoid exorbitant ex- 
pense, because each interview takes up 
so much time. 

Some psvchologically oriented — 
searchers claim this doesn’t matter 
hese researchers believe depth tech- 
niques can discover how an ad affects 
the basic, deep-rooted drives that govern 
all human behavior. Thev will trv to 
get a representative mixture of social 
classes in their samples. But they will 
ignore a lot of factors, such as geogra- 
phy, that the statistically minded mar- 
ket researcher considers important. 

C&W’s Baxter indicates that the 
psvchologists mav be going too deep. 
‘Tm not so interested in Freudian 
meanings,” he savs. “‘After all, these 
were the findings of abnormal psy- 
chology.” 

For people like Baxter, pretesting per- 
forms another function—that of provid- 
ing a bridge between Main Street and 
Madison Avenue. They don’t expect to 
get a precise numerical result from pre- 
testing, but look to it more for guides 
to their creative people. Explains Mar- 
ket Planning Corp.’s Research Director 
Milton Sherman: “For the copywriter, 

















we stand between his tvpewriter and his 
audience. We let the people talk back 
at him through our research.” ND 
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To Erase a Typewriting Error... 





. . « Simply Type It Wrong Once More 


\s first aid for typists, Type-Out Corp. of New York 
last week began distribution of its new, chemically 
treated bit of paper that makes typewriter crasures 


Casy. 


Ihe typist who strikes a wrong letter simplv back- 
spaces to the point of error, slips the small sheet of 
Type-Out over it, retvpes the error. ‘This 
offending word or letter, leaves a clear space for the 
correction. It works best on white paper. 

Che product is made by Tipp-Ex Vertricb of Frank- 
fort, Germany. Type-Out has the distribution franchise 
for this country. It deals directly on sales to corpora- 
tions, secks a major department store outlet in cach city 


for consumer sales. 


erases the 


I'he company has a similar product for carbon era- 
sures. Each sheet can be used about 30 times. Price: 


about 3¢ a sheet. 


Ranks of Amateur Musicians Swelling, 


So Instruments Sales Top Half-Billion 


The U.S. consumer’s thirst for music pushed sales of 
musical instruments over the half-billion-dollar line in 


1959 for the first time, the 
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American Musi 


Confcrence 


reports. The $502-million sales, at retail level, repre 
sents a 12.6% increase over 1958 
Pianos and organs contributed considcrablv to the new 


record. National Piano Manufacturers Assn. reports that 
199,000 pianos were shipped last vear, against 153,000 


in 1958. Not since 1919 has the industry done that well. 
Organs reached about $50,000 units; portable electric 
units got the biggest share, or 750,000 unit Phat is up 
from 135.000 the vear befor« 

AMC estimates that a million newcomers swelled the 
ranks of amateur musicians during the vear, to bring the 
total to 3)-million. Piano players ranked tops, guitars 
second. 

ee ee e@ 


Park: Forest Opens Prefab Section 


And in a Lower Price Bracket 


Park Forest Homes and U.S. Steel Homes have 
teamed up on a big prefab program, the first for the 


Chicago developer. Park Forest will put up 500 prefab 
houses, ranging in price from $13,500 to $16,900, on 


property adjacent to the older development 

This move represents a switch for Park Forest. In 
recent vears it has been reaching into the higher-priced 
market, with houses running from $20,000 to $35,000 
The company fecls now, though, that there’s a bigger 
market at the lower level 

It is turning to prefabs because construction is faster, 


return on investment comes sooner, and because of the 
scope for variety in architecture available in prefabs. 
3 a * 


FTC Spells Out Rules on Guarantees, 
Which Must Mean What They Say 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a new 
advertising “guide,” setting out seven rules of the road 
that businessmen must know and consumers should 
remember in the advertising of “guarantee” claims 


rhis is a matter that gets the consumer hot under the 
collar. The Bettcr Business Bureau of Pittsburgh, fort 
one, notes that failure to meet warranti has been 
a growing source of consumer complaints in recent 


months 

Simply put, the new guide is designed to makc it 
clear that merely describing an article as “guaranteed” 
is insufficient undcr the trade regulation laws. The adver- 
tisement should clearly show what the guarantee covers, 


who stands back of it, how it will be honored, and what 
limitations or conditions there are to the guarantee. 
hus, FTC savs representations such as “guaranteed 


to gTOW hair or vour monc\ ba k’ should not be made 
when in fact the product cannot grow hair. The com- 
mission warns that sellers who do not modify their 
advertising to comply with the guide will be prosecuted 
for false advertising. 


Onc limitation to effective FTC action is that it has no 
jurisdiction over purclv local business« In effect, FTC 
has been using the guide book technique to encourage 
voluntary compliance by companies outside its reach, as 
well as to aid efforts by local Better Business Bureaus 
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Newest best seller...soles of Ameripol Hubber 


To rubber soling’s well known virtues of durability and economy you can 
now add another advantage—exceptional appearance and smooth feel. As a result, 
this new product of Bearfoot Sole Company is enjoying 
spectacular sales in the quality, dress shoe market. 

The new look is achieved by the use of advanced finishing techniques with a 
new rubber polymer—Ameripol 4600. Since the process demands that 
only a minimum of pigment may be used, the uniformity 
of color and texture must be inherent in the rubber raw materia! 
Ameripol 4600 consistently meets the stringent requirements 


and cuts processing costs in the bargain e 
If you make or use rubber products, it’s wise to check Goodrich-Gulf. v4/ 
We produce the broadest range of polymers in the industry, 
and stress the individual technical services that can help you make rt ee ee 





improvements. Contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


a Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Way one 


where the new begins! 


New is the word for community after « 
as the America of the nineteen-sixties 
new population centers. 


And right there, where the new begins, i 


It is easy to understand that communications for these new centers 
of the future must be carefully laid out today, and properly tended 
tomorrow. To meet this challenge, General »pho is investing 
almost $16 million in new facilities every month... in addition to 
other millions of dollars in research to make the telephone more use- 
ful in more ways than ever before. 


For example: Gen Tel engineers have developed improved “carrier- 
current” equipment that enables the rapid expansion of telephone 
service, by making separate telephone conversatior de piggyback 
on only one pair of wires 


This is typical of how we use research 
communications needs, but to answer 
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Washington expects some solid trade concessions in return for the 
support it is giving the six-nation European Economic Community (EEC). 
The State Dept. figures that, by backing EEC, it can enlarge the European 


market for a number of important U.S. export products—notably autos, 
coal, and tobacco. 


The chance to gain bargaining leverage with the Six, as much as any- 
thing else, explains why State has gone all-out in backing the proposed 
speedup in EEC’s timetable (BW—Mar.5’60,p104). This was recommended 
recently by EEC’s executive body, the Commission. State jumped in on 
the Commission’s side even before EEC’s member governments had offici- 
ally approved the proposal. Approval for the speedup is expected next 
week at a special meeting of the ministers of the Six, though West Ger- 
many is insisting that the acceleration scheme start Jan. 1, 1961, rather 
than July 1, 1960, as suggested by the Commission. 


State has maintained its pro-EEC stand in spite of anguished cries 
from Western Europe’s other trading bloc, the seven-nation European Free 
Trade Assn. (EFTA). Britain and the other members of EFTA claim that 
their trade will be badly hurt by the Commission’s speedup plan. The 
British will take some comfort out of a postponement, but not very much. 


Here’s how State sizes up prospective trade concessions from EEC: 


¢ One of the main points in the Commission’s acceleration scheme is a 
20% cut in the common tariff that is to surround EEC. Over several years 
the U. S. stands to gain from this 20% cut, especially if we don’t have to offer 
reciprocal concessions. And apparently that won’t be necessary. This week 
the West German government said it would approve the speedup only if 
this cut were made unconditionally. 


¢ U.S. negotiators will be in a strong position, vis-a-vis the Six, at the 
tariff sessions due to start later this year under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade (GATT). So Washington will push for special concessions 
from EEC on certain key products, without regard to the 20% cut in ECC’s 
common tariff. Concessions on autos and tobacco look like the two big 
targets. But the U.S. may make special requests on a number of other 
manufactured products. 


¢ EEC also will be pressed to liberalize its import policies for coal and 
farm products. U.S. coal producers still are smarting about the loss of 
established markets last year when West Germany and Belgium imposed 
special import restrictions. U.S. farmers are equally anxious to keep EEC 
from going all the way toward self-sufficiency in agriculture. 


Washington insists that it is not seeking any preferential deals with 
EEC. U.S. officials say that any concessions the U. S. wins also will benefit the 
EFTA nations and other GATT members indirectly. Beyond that, these 
Officials argue, U.S. influence with EEC helps guarantee that this group will 
follow a generally liberal policy toward the outside world. EFTA’s attempt 
to slow down EEC, according to Washington, tends to push the Six toward 
protectionism. 


Rioting of Turkish students against the high-handed political tactics of 
the Menderes government seemed, at midweek, to have petered out. The 
students apparently failed to gain popular support. 
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Officials in Washington, however, are eying other spots where demon- 
strations might break out. Turkish rioting clearly was sparked by the suc- 
cessful student-led revolution in South Korea, and there is a possibility that 
the chain reaction might go further—for example, to Laos and South 
Vietnam. 


Washington will judge any new Korean-type upheaval on its own. There 
has been no decision to act against any or all strongmen in other U. S.-aided 
countries. 


Secy. of State Herter sees his mission as one of defending U. S. interests 
throughout the world—not as a mandate to export democracy. Where U.S. 
interest coincides with intervening on the side of democratic forces, as in 
Korea, Washington is delighted. Where such action would tend either to 
strengthen Communism, to expose a country to mob rule, or to provoke a 
nationalistic reaction against U.S. intervention, the State Dept. will sit on 
its hands. In some cases, it might even give discreet support to the existing 
regime. 


India’s third Five-Year Plan got off to a running start this week. The 
U.S. agreed to sell New Delhi 17-million metric tons of surplus wheat and 
rice during the next four years. India will pay $1.3-billion in rupees for 
the grain, the biggest surplus agreement ever. The U.S. will lend or grant 
about 80% of the rupees back to India to cover costs of development 
projects. 


The agreement provides for annual shipments of 3-million tons of 
wheat, enough to cover India’s usual deficit. Four million tons of wheat and 
1-million tons of rice will go into reserves against famine, freeing foreign 
exchange for capital projects. 


Indian and U.S. officials think this may be the last major U.S. surplus 
sale to India. Under the direction of its Minister of Food, S. K. Patil, who 
signed the agreement this week, India is shooting for agricultural self- 
sufficiency in five years. Patil does not believe that India should rely on 
foreign food sources indefinitely while concentrating on industrialization. 
U.S. officials give Patil a good chance of coming close to his target. 


Another vital element in India’s economic development plans is shaping 
up. Final agreement between India and Pakistan on the water rights and 
development plans for the Indus River system is expected next week. The 
World Bank will set up a special organization to handle the 10-year, $1-billion 
job, with funds contributed by the Bank, the U.S., Britain, West Germany, 
Canada, and perhaps other countries. 


U.S. relations with Arab states are at a low point again. 


Things have been going badly enough with the Cleopatra incident and 
the retaliatory Arab boycott against U.S. shipping (page 32). In this affair, 
however, both governments can disclaim official responsibility. The dispute 
is ostensibly between U.S. and Arab dockworkers. 

Quite another matter is the U.S. Senate’s “Suez” amendment to the 
foreign aid bill. This gives the President discretionary powers to withhold 
aid from nations that obstruct free navigation on international waterways. 


Pres. Nasser’s supporters are enraged. They charge the U.S. with 
putting political strings on its aid in the interest of Zionism. 
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High on the 


brush of Ned Seidler. Such a radar, probing 


nast of a ship at sea, a radar antenna is seen in unfamiliar perspective through the 


far ahead, puts ingenious construction to its ultimate test. 


REACHES ’WAY OUT...ASKS “WHO’S THERE?” 


Today's long-range radar reaches ‘way out to find its target. 
‘Right there,”’ it says, when the beam bounces ba Tells 
which direction and how far. At |-T-E’s Special Products Divi- 
sion, engineers devote their lives to this single science the 
design and construction of precision radar antenr Others 
tackle the formidable problems of jet engine components. 
Thus the skills and tools of |-T-E add strength to the shield of 
freedom. |-T-E’s ability to contribute in this important field 
derives from its tradition of building superior quality electrical 


equipment for a host of uses: in factories, homes, on tarms, 


ships at sea, and for electric power companies everywhere. 


Yet throughout the line, the extra quality costs you no more, 


Divisions: « Switchgear « Small Air Circuit Breaker * Transformer 
& Rectifier « Special Products *« Greensburg « BullDog Electric 
Products « Victor Insulators « Kelman Power Circuit Breaker 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. « Walker Electrical 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. « In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. « Eastern Power Devices Ltd. « 
Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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‘Eosk ... they’re painting the place 
where you work. And your new All-Steel desk 
has a certain spark and sparkle that says, 


99 


“Here works a man of style and taste. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 
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In the Markets 


Stock Buying Remains Selective 


Despite Technical Rally From Sag 


The stock market tested its 1960 lows early this week, 
then rebounded in the sharpest rally in 24 months. But 
the rally, brokers said, did not reflect a renewal of buying 
in quantity by institutions and other large investors. 
Most brokers feel that the market is weak and that a 
further testing of the 599 low, as registered by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, is in order. 

But while the general market has been slumping, 
specialty stocks like NAFI (page +5)—trading close to 
its 1960 high of 413—and Brunswick-Balke-Collender— 
up to a new high of 684—have been strong, reflecting 
investor interest in the so-called leisure stocks. And 
brokers predict that, increasingly, the market is likely 
to follow this highly selective pattern. 

That's because evidence is mounting that profit mar- 
gins may be slimming. First-quarter profits, while good, 
showed that a number of big corporations have had 
trouble controlling costs in a time of fairly stable prices 
(BW—Apr.30'60,p30). One company, however, that 
improved its profit margin in the first quarter compared 
to a year ago was Borden Co. Its profit margin rose from 
2.05% to 2.4% —instead of the decline from 2.5% to 
2.4% that BUSINESS WEEK reported last week. 


De Vegh Mutual Fund Opens Shares 
To Public Again After Four Years 


De Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc., a strong performer in 
the mutual fund industry despite its relatively small 
assets ($20.6-million), has reopened subscriptions to its 
shares, closed since July, 1956. 

De Vegh is a “no-load” fund—which means it makes 
no charge for the sale of new shares. Its investment 
record has been good, and it has generally traded at a 
substantial premium over net asset value per share in 
the over-the-counter market, where it has been available 
since sales were suspended. 

However, de Vegh didn’t fare too well in the stock 
market decline last year, and the premium disappeared. 
This factor helped prompt the reopening of sales. 

De Vegh & Co., the fund’s adviser, will waive all past 
investment fees that might come due to it in the future 
under the unique terms of its advisory contract. 

This contract provides that, in addition to the base 
fee of § of 1% of net asset value per quarter, de Vegh 
& Co. is entitled to additional compensation for superior 
performance—at the rate of 4 of 1% per annum as long 
as the fund’s cumulative performance tops by two per- 
centage points the record of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. The fund’s 10-year record handsomely exceeds 
the Dow record. It is payment of the cumulative bonus 
fee for past years that has been waived. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETS ON: 


e@ P. 137—Wall Street tries to size up shares 
of S&L stocks. 





SEC Alleges Fraud in Lender’s Use 
Of Shares Taken as Collateral 


Judson Commerical Corp., one of the high-rate money 
lenders that figured in Alexander L. Guterma’s financial 
doings, was hit by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion with a fraud charge last week. SEC said Judson had 
taken “ control shares” in Herold Radio & Electronics 
Corp. and ‘Trans-United Industries, Inc., put up by 
officers of the two companies as collateral, then repledged 
them to other “sub-lenders” who sold the stock when 
Judson wasn't able to come up with the cash to meet the 
demand notes. 

The original borrowers, meanwhile, unaware that their 
stock had been repledged, were up-to-date in repaying the 
loans. SEC said that since the stock belonged to corpo- 
rate officers, the sales should have been registered with 
the SEC, and that purchasers also should have been in- 
tormed about the origin of the shares, as well as Judson’s 
true financial position. Judson did not admit the charges 
but consented to an order barring it from further violat- 
ing the registration and anti-fraud provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933. 


Bonds Settle Down in Narrow Range; 
Money Rates Do About the Same 


The bond market took on more appearances of stability 
this week. For the most part, little trading was done, and 
prices fluctuated in a narrow range—chiefly in response to 
stock market moves. Moreover, following their gyrations 
last month, money rates settled down. The most recent 
issue of 91-day Treasury bills, for example, traded to yield 
about 3.2%, only a shade away from last week’s levels. 

One spark of interest, however, was generated by the 
‘Treasury's $6.4-billion refunding. Initially, Washington 
officials had been afraid that a substantial number of 
investors would demand cash for their maturing bonds— 
rather than accept the new one-year 43% certificate or 
the five-vear 43°¢ note the Treasury was offering in ex- 
change. 

However, the high rates on the Treasury offer were con- 
sidered attractive by the market. As a result, at midweek 
ii was expected that no more than about $500-million of 
the old issues would be turned in for cash, compared to 
earlier estimates of more than $]-billion. 

How long stability will prevail is another matter. 
Girard L. Spencer of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler calls atten- 
tion to the cross-currents in the market today. He says 
there is no question that the Fed is erring on the side of 
case in credit policy decisions. Normally, this would be 
bullish for bond prices. But Spencer cautions that 
“indications are that business will be good”—which 
carries with it the implication of higher credit demand 
and lower bond prices ahead. 
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At the request of Governor Bert Combs, 
Lt. Governor Wilson W. Wyatt (nation- 
ally-known lawyer, and National Housing 
Expediter after World War Il) devotes 
his full authority to Kentucky's industrial 
development 
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set up to supplement all standard devel- 
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opment procedures. Every branch of State 
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an Industrial Development Finance 
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of Appeals, to aid local industrial devel- 
opment projects . these and many other 
great forward strides have been made ot 
are now on the threshold of 
ment. 
tucky. 
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S&L Stocks Have the Flutters 


Holding companies for 
savings and loan associations 
have been offering public 
shares, and so far the reaction 
has been mixed. 


In a little more than a vear, 16 issues 
of savings and loan holding company 
shares—worth well over $100-milhon-— 
have hit the capital market. ‘The latest 
—from Union Financial Corp., a rela- 
tively small Ohio outfit—was sold this 
week, but it ran into heavy weather 
and almost immediately traded at a 
discount from the $15 offer price. 

The savings and loan holding com- 
pany is a new animal on Wall Street. 
Investors and security analvsts have had 
trouble trving to size up just where the 
shares ought to sell in relation to pres- 
ent and projected earnings. This un- 
certainty is reflected in the S&Ls’ rag- 
ged market performance—some shares 
up sharply, others down (table). 
¢ Going Public—As recently as Jan- 
uarv 1959, only two S&L holding com- 
panies—Great Western Financial and 
San Diego Imperial—were publicly held. 
However, estate tax problems and the 
threat of restrictive federal legislation 
prompted the owners of many large 
S&L holding companies to sell part of 
their holdings to the public (BW— 
Jun.27°59,p112). Since then, the mar- 
ket has been hard-pressed to digest the 
glut of shares that have been offered. 

Most S&Ls, of course, are mutual 
savings institutions, which means that 
they are directly controlled by the savers 
who put their funds into the associa- 
tion. But 16 of the 50 states permit 
S&Ls to issue so-called “permanent” or 
“guarantee” shares of stock instead of 
setting themselves up as mutual. These 
stockholder-controlled S&Ls have been 
purchased by holding companies that 
im turn have sold stock to the public. 
Out of approximately 6,200 S&Ls in 
the country today, only about 500 are 
stock—the rest are mutual. Almost a 
third of the stock S&Ls are located in 
California, which today is home base 
for all but two of the publicly held 
holding companies, 
¢ Premium Rates—It’s no accident that 
most of the public S&L holding com- 
panies are in California. Since Calli- 
fornia is one of the fastest growing 
states in the nation, the demand for 
new housing has pushed mortgage rates 
above the level prevailing in other areas. 
This fact has enabled the California 
S&Ls to pay the highest rates for sav- 
ings anywhere in the country. Accord- 
ing to latest Federal Home Loan Bank 
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The uneven performance of 
savings & loan shares 


REPORTED 
RECENT 1958 PRICE/ 
OFFER MARKET EARNINGS EARNINGS 
COMPANY PRICE PRICE PERSHARE* RATIO 
California Financial ......$14.00 $17.00 $1.85 9.2 
Empire Financial. ........ 6.00 9.50 ge ee 
Financial Federation ...... 29.00 39.00 2.83** 13.8 
First Charter Financial ..... 17.50 19.50 1.67 10.5 
First Financial of the West.. 10.00 7.75 86 9.0 
Gibraltar Financial ....... 19.25 17.25 165 105 
Great Western Financial ... 23.50 53.87 4.56 11.8 
Hawthorne Financial ..... 11.00 8.25 95 87 
Lytton Financial ......... 12.00 13.00 .92** 14.1 
Midwestern Financial ..... 8.75 7.87 .79 10.0 
San Diegolmperial....... 9.25 7.62 .77** 9.9 
Trans-World Financial .... 8.625 7.25 1.06 6.8 


Wesco Financial ......... 23.00 22.00 


2.67 82 


*Based on shores outstanding 12/31/59. **Pre Forme. Data: Business Week, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Board figures available, West Coast 
S&Ls last vear paid an average of 3.90% 
for savings, compared to the national 
S&L average of 3.55% and to the 3% 
maximum that the Federal Reserve 
Board allows commercial banks to pay. 
Most large California S&Ls are now 
paving 44%. 

The California S&Ls also have ag- 
gressively sought construction loans, 
which carry a somewhat higher vield 
than ordinary home mortgages. Thev 
are admittedly riskier, but, savs one 
S&L man, “if vou know vour stuff, 
they're good business.” 
¢ Speedy Growth—Moreover, S&Ls 
traditionally operate on a thin capital 
base. For the nation as a whole, S&L 
capital funds come to less than 7% of 
rhis means that $1 of capital 
will support about $15 in earning assets 
either contributed by savers or bor- 
rowed from the capital market or the 
Home Loan Bank. 

These factors combined have enabled 
the California S&Ls to grow far faster 
than their competition. According to 
one analyst, from 1950 through 1960 
time deposits at California banks will 
have grown from $5.5-billion to $9.3- 
billion, up 70.5%. The S&L savings 
accounts are expected to multiply 54 
times—from $1.2-billion to $8.9-billion. 
This is about double the rate of in- 


assets. 


oo 





crease in S&L savings for the nation 
as whole. 
¢ Eaming Power—The investor in S&L 
holding company shares is hoping, of 
course, that the rate of increase in S&L 
assets will continue. “Asset growth is 
the kev,” says C. Dean Milosis, of 
Neuberger & Berman, a New York 
brokerage house. “These California 
S&Ls have a very steady earnings rate 
that runs close to 1.4% of gross assets.” 

This asset growth logically led to the 
formation of holding companies. 
Through holding companies, a number 
of small S&Ls can get together and 
achieve economies that aren’t possible 
for individual associations. H. N. Ber- 
ger, chairman of Financial Federation, 
Inc., a $272-million holding company, 
points out that among the centralized 
services a holding company can provide 
are advertising programs, management 
training, and audit staffs. In addition, it 
is possible to shift funds from one S&L 
to another in line with the greatest 
demand for loans, and thus get the 
highest possible return on the com- 
pany’s money. 
e Adverse Forces—W ith all these bene- 
fits, why have some of the S&L holding 
companies done relatively poorly in the 
market? Six major negative factors 
cloud the investment outlook: 

The S&L holding company “freeze” 
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You wouldn’t build 
half a ship... 


Like a ship, a business transaction 
isn’t worth much until it’s completed 
. when your invoice is paid. After 

you’ve made the sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps you finish the job 

. . completes your profit cycle... 
protects your capital investment in 
aceounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper 
market penetration is security ... 
the security of commercial credit 
insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress 
... helps you add more new 
customers, sell more to present 
customers. . . by elevating lines of 
credit with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance coverage 


Extend your market penetration... your profit protection... with 


American Credit insurance 


Call your insurance agent .. . or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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that passed Congress last September. 
This law prohibits any new S&L hold- 
ing company acquisitions for two years 
and requires the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to make a “full and com- 
plete survey of all aspects of S&L hold- 
ing companies” and report recommen- 


dations by September 1960. This 
FHLBB report is expected to form the 
basis for future Congressional action 
on the holding companies that could 
-although it’s considered highly un- 
likely—force existing companies out of 
business. 

The possibility of a substantial re- 
duction in the tax advantage that S&Ls 
—as well as mutual savings banks—now 
enjoy. Tax law allows an S&L to set 
aside up to 12% of assets in a tax-free 
reserve. Since S&L assets have grown 
rapidly, the amount of this tax-free re- 
serve has also climbed sharply, and most 
S&Ls have been able to operate vir- 
tually tax-free. 

The market “indigestion” caused by 
heavy concentration of offerings in a 
short period of time. 

The campaign started by New York 
State Atty. Gen. Louis J. Lefkowitz 
against a group of S&Ls--not insured 
by the Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
ance Corp.—for allegedly fraudulent so- 
licitation of savings in the state. Lef- 
kowitz’ campaign had nothing to do 
with the holding companies—which are 
all FSLIC insured—but, says Robert C. 
Chaut of Kidder, Peabody & Co., one 
of the major underwriters of S&! 
stocks, ‘it left a bad taste and hurt 
the stocks.” 

A series of actions by the FHLBB, 
designed to curb runaway “rate wars” 
among S&Ls. The most painful slapped 
a limit of 5% of total assets on the 
amount of money that an S&L could 
get through an S&L broker (BW -Dec. 
12°59,p123). Brokers channel funds 
from savers in low interest rate arcas, 

rincipally the East, to high-rate S&Ls. 

‘hey have been an important source 
of funds for some West Coast S&Ls. 

The sharp increase in competition 
for savings, particularly from high-vield- 
ing government bonds. While the 
S&Ls were not seriously hurt by the 
Treasury’s “‘magic fives” last October, 
there was some selling of S&L stocks 
by investors who were frightened by 
what the Treasury might do if it wanted 
to compete for individual savings. 

* Persistent Problems—No responsible 
security analyst is willing to predict that 
all of these “negative factors” will be 
climinated. Actually, Chaut warns S&L 


Shareholders that they must “contin-. 
ually expect flurries of adverse public- 


ity.” 

But even so, Chaut, Neuberger & 
Berman’s Milosis, ‘Thomas Sidenberg, 
of William R. Staats & Co., and other 
stock analysts who are building a 
specialty in the S&L field believe that 
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S&Ls provide a key mechanism for 
channeling personal savings into the 
housing field. “If Congress knocks 
down the S&Ls,” says Milosis, “they'll 
just have to make it up in housing 
subsidies somewhere else. It wouldn't 
make sense.” 

In addition, the holding company 
people stoutly maintain that even if 
the freeze on new acquisitions is con- 
tinued, it won't harm their long-term 
prospects. “We have plenty to do just 
building up the associations we already 
have,” says one S&L executive. This 
is why analysts think that eventually 
investors will push up the price-earn- 
ings multiple on the S&L stock from 
the present average of about 10 to pos- 
sibly as high as 20 in spite of the un- 
certainty about future regulation. 

In fact, one analyst thinks the most 
serious long-term problem Calfornia 
S&Ls have is the geometric growth rate 
of their savings accounts—which com- 
pares to an arithmetic growth in the 
state’s population. “Someday these two 
lines—savings growth and_ population 
growth—may cross,” he savs, “and then 
the S&Ls are going to have to look for 
ways to keep their money working.” 
¢ Adjustment for Taxes—Actually, most 
analysts don’t accept the earnings figures 
that the companies report. Rather, they 
sav, the reported earnings figure should 
be adjusted downward, to take into 
account the taxes that the S&Ls escape. 
But there’s wide disagreement as to 
whether S&L earnings should be ad- 
justed for a full 52% corporate tax, 
or perhaps some lesser tax rate. 

In any event, as long as the law 
stands as it is now, most S&L holding 
company shareholders will have to be 
content with stock, rather than cash, 
dividends. So long as an S&L wants to 
avoid taxes and put its funds into re- 
serves, there’s no cash available for the 
holding company to pay cash dividends. 
Most of the holding companies in fact, 
at present have a declared policy against 
cash dividends. 

Meanwhile, the flood of new S&L 
issues to market doesn’t show any real 
sign of letting up. United Financial 
Corp. of California has a combination 
offer of stock and debentures in Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission registra- 
tion right now. ‘This company is 
controlled by Howard F. Ahmanson 
and his family—who also have virtually 
100% control of the nation’s largest 
S&L, the $750-million-plus Home S&L 
of Los Angeles—-and observers are wait- 
ing anxiously to see if thev have finally 
decided to sell out a portion of their 
control in Home as well. An issue of 
Home securities could easily be the 
largest S&L offering to date. Ahman- 
son is rumored to have turned down 
$200-million for his Home _ stock, 
which he reportedly bought for a few 
hundred thousand in 1947. 





Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about Mexican bonds, 
rumors about B. T. L. Corp. 
and Glen Alden, trouble in 
Walston’s Atlantic City Office. 


Foreign bond traders discount talk 
that Mexico is planning to pay off its 
defaulted debt at 100¢ on the dollar, 
instead of the 20% settlement worked 
out in 1942. Trading in the bonds— 
normally sporadic—showed a flurry of 
excitement on the rumor; prices jumped 
from $150 to $190 per $1,000 bond. 


A few small houses that were slightly 
singed in bringing new issues to market 
just when prices softened have now 
stopped looking so hard for new under- 
writings. 


Indiana General Corp., now traded 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange, may 
soon split its shares and seek a listing 
on the Big Board. Its executive com- 
mittee will recommend such a move to 
the board of directors next ‘Tuesday. 


B. T. L. Corp. flatly denies persistent 
rumors that it plans to buy into Glen 
Alden Corp. Since B. T. L. sold its 
retail business for $49-million in cash 
and notes last February and changed 
its name from Butler Bros., it has 
bought a big block of shares of United 
Stores Corp. and about 10% of H. L. 
Green common. But as far as Glen 
Alden is concerned, says a B. T. L. 
cfficer, “we're just not interested.” 


White Sewing Machine Corp. says 
negotiations with Twin Coach Co, are 
off, but that it is seeking possible acqui- 
sitions . . . and Alleghany Corp., which 
has stuck chiefly to real estate, invest- 
ment companies, and railroads, is 
scouring Europe with an eye toward 
investing in U.S. industrial companies 
that have strong foreign interests. 


Walston & Co., Inc., a big NYSE 
member, is busy quieting talk of “trou- 
ble” in its Atlantic City branch. Albert 
C. Purkiss, senior vice-president, says 
there was a technical violation of NYSE’ 
rules at the office, which has been re- 
ferred to the NYSE for action. But he 
and NYSE refuse to spell out the vio- 
lation. Says Purkiss: “The whole thing 
is much ado about nothing in Atlantic 
City.” 


Friden, Inc., West Coast calculating 
machine company, denies the rumor 
that it may merge with Bell & Howell 
. . « Equity Corp. Also squashes talk 
that it may be planning to increase its 
16% holding in Friden, which at 70 is 
up about 20 points from its 1960 low. 
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THIS PILOT DIDN'T DEPEND ON BENDIX— 
BUT YOU DO WHENEVER YOU FLY 


This intrepid fellow of the early 1900’s 
had imagination—but lacked the 
know-how and the muscles to get his 
foot-powered machine into the air. 


Fortunately, Bendix, as an aviation 
pioneer, has consistently had the 
imagination and ability to anticipate 
the industry’s problems. For example, 
we were ready with many devices, 
including the revolutionary ‘‘Earth 
Inductor’’ compass to help Lindbergh 
navigate safely on his historic flight 
in 1927. 


To make the jet age a reality for 
both airliners and military planes, we 
were ready again and supplied the 
answers to many tough problems: 


Perfected a new jet engine starter, 
totally unlike the type used on piston 
engines. 

Developed a new ignition system 
that fires jets immediately. Igniting 
a jet burner has often been com- 


pared to lighting a match in a tornado. 

Jets gulp fuel by the ton, yet have 
sensitive ‘‘digestive’’ systems. Ingen- 
ious Bendix® fuel metering and engine 
controls solved that problem. 

Jet speeds require more accurate 
navigation and piloting. Here Bendix 
devices team up for greater precision: 
Bendix® Doppler Radar, an airborne 
system for pinpoint navigation com- 
pletely independent of ground facili- 
ties; the famous Polar Path® compass 
which made polar navigation prac- 
tical; the simplified Flight Director®, 
a navigation system in which two 
instruments replace many; the first 
completely transistorized autopilot 
which flies jets with great exactness 
and brings them down automatically 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





A thousand diversified products 








PHOTO BY PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Jetliners offer outstanding service and cuisine. 
for precise landing approaches. 
Airborne radar to avoid storms, 
surveillance radar to guard you 
en route, new types of brakes and 
landing gear, automatic oxygen sys- 
tems, ground and air radio communi- 
cation and GCA radar for bad 
weather landings are but a few of the 
many other devices we have developed 
to make the pleasant advantages ol 
the jet age yours at economical fares. 
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In Washington 


High Court Rules That Dairy Co-op 
Is Not Exempt From Antitrust Laws 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week upheld an anti- 
merger decision won by the Justice Dept. that requires 
the Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Assn., Inc., 
to sell the assets of Embassy Dairy, which had been the 
largest independent dairy in metropolitan Washington, 
D. C. 

The court also says the producers’ association is not 
exempt from other antitrust charges brought by the 
government, and ordered a lower court to go ahead with 
a trial of charges that the producers attempted to monop- 
olize the fluid milk business in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. 

The ruling is important to agricultural cooperatives. 
The association—with about 2,000 Maryland and Vir- 
ginia dairy farmer members—supplies about 86‘¢ of the 
milk purchased by dealers in the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area. ‘The government's antitrust suit against the 
producers not only challenged—under the Clayton Act's 
antimerger provisions—the 1954 acquisition of Embassy 
Dairy, but also used the Sherman Act to charge that the 
producers had attempted to monopolize the fluid milk 
business in Maryland, Virginia, and Washington. 

The producers argued that, as an agricultural associa- 
tion, they were completely exempt from the antitrust 
charges. The trial court upheld this argument on the 
Sherman Act charges. But the trial court, holding that 
the dairy acquisition was not covered by this agricultural 
exemption, ruled that the acquisition may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly. 

The unanimous Supreme Court ruling says Congress 
did not intend to give agricultural cooperatives complete 
exemption from the antitrust laws. ‘he exemption in 
various laws, says the court, means that farmers acting 
together as a single entity “cannot be restrained from 
lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof, but 
[this] cannot support the contention that it gives such 
an entity full freedom to engage in predatory trade prac- 
tices at will.” 

* 2 & 


Fraud in Oklahoma Road Program 
Bared at Subcommittee Hearing 


A special Congressional highway subcommittee this 
week began unfolding a bizarre picture of graft and 
corruption in Oklahoma in the nation’s big multibillion- 
dollar highway construction program. 

Under immediate investigation are charges of corrup- 
tion that occurred in building 13.8 miles of roadway near 
Tulsa. Cost of the project was $8.6-million, of which 
the federal government paid $5.8-million. Completed 
about a year ago, the highway already is starting to break 
up in many sections. 

Witnesses came before the committee, headed by Rep. 
John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), and admitted to a string of 
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fraudulent practices that range from falsifying test re- 
ports on the road construction and double charging the 
state for materials, to allegations that a state highway 
commissioner, as a silent partner to a subcontracting 
company, illegally gave contracts to the company. 


Priority Rating Symbols Required 
On All Orders by Defense Suppliers 


From now on all orders by defense suppliers for 
materials and components for military, space, and atomic 
projects must carry their priority rating symbols. 

Hitherto, the symbols have been required only on 
orders involving the so-called controlled materials—steel, 
copper, aluminum, and nickel alloys. Under new rules, 
the symbols—A-1 for aircraft, A-2 for missiles, A-3 for 
ships—must be placed even on orders for such things as 
lumber or plastics. ‘The only exceptions are materials 
such as sand and gravel which don’t enter into the 
production process. 

The Business & Defense Services Administration says 
the mandatory labeling will help pinpoint the impact of 
defense orders on the economy—or vice versa. 


Site for Sea Water Conversion Plant 


Narrowed Down to 13 East Coast Cities 


The site for the fifth and final U.S. demonstration 
plant for conversion of sea water has been narrowed 
down from 50 cities to 13. The final choice will be made 
in October. 

Cities still in the running for the East Coast project, 
which will use a freezing process, are: Port Orange and 
Key West, Fla.; Port Royal, $. C.; Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C.; Norfolk and Virginia Beach, Va.; Cape May and 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Greenport and Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; and Dartmouth and Gloucester, 
Mass. ‘Three other New Jersey cities—Long Branch, 
Madison, and Perth Amboy—will be reconsidered when 
final information is filed. 

The plant will be a 150,000 or 350,000 gal.-per-day 
operation using one of two freezing processes now in 
the pilot plant stage. One process was developed by 
Carrier Corp., and the other by Cornell University for 
which Blaw-Knox Co. is building a Florida pilot plant. 
Construction of the demonstration plant is not expected 
before 1962. 


GSA to Sell Additional Rubber 


General Services Administration has announced plans 
to dispose of 59,219 tons of rubber from the stockpile 
before the end of the fiscal year June 30. ‘This is in 
addition to 61,000 tons already sold under GSA’s pro- 
gram of selling rubber before it deteriorates. The 
agency's long-range plan calls for reducing the stockpile 
by 400,000 tons over the next nine years. 
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Teamsters lawyers surround union Pres. James R. Hoffa at ©susiness weer ‘ 
beginning of court fight in Washington, D.C., over his rule. : 
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Judge Joseph R. Jackson of U.S. District Court strides to the bench to open proceedings aimed at ousting Hoffa. 


Hoffa Fights to Stay as Boss 


For more than two vears, the nation’s 
fght for clean unionism has concen 
trated on one man—James Riddle Hoffa 
and on the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the powerful union he 
heads. 

Hoffa has become the symbol of the 
ibuses within labor in much the same 
way that John L. Lewis was once the 
symbol of the militancy of industrial 
tinionism in editorial cartoons and other 
media. 

As the symbol of labor corruption, 
Hoffa has had just about every legal 
device in the book thrown at him. 
Many of the throws have been wild. 
Some have overshot. A leading union 
ittorney said once that the proceedings 
igainst Hoffa and the Teamsters over 
the past two vears make good sense 
but bad law. And perhaps as a conse- 
quence of the very anxiety to strike him 
down, Hoffa has accumulated a_ re- 
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markable record of coming unscathed 
through legal trials. 
¢ Still Flourishing—He remains jaunty 
nd confident. His union is thriving 
regardless of the charges against its 
leadership; today it is one of the few 
that are growing in stature and muscle. 
There is widespread feeling that if 
Hoffa can be toppled and a_ reform 
leadership elected to replace him, other 
problem areas in the labor movement 
can be cleared up quickly and easily. 
But toppling Hoffa is a herculean job. 
e New Attack—Next week, Hoffa must 
go to court again. This time it will be 
on an appeal to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington against an or- 
dered trial in U.S. District Court there 
on his right to continue as president. 
It will be his critical third appearance 
in court in 10 davs: 
¢ Initially, he had a hectic day in 
court (drawings) before District Judge 
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Joseph R. Jackson, who overruled his ‘ 


arguments against trial on charges I 
brought by court-appointed monitors ] 
seeking his removal from office. They | 
accuse him of failing to live up to his 
- obligations to the court under a moni 
torship plan ordered into effect in 1957 
e After the District Court set 
back, Hoffa hurried into the Court of 





Appeals; there, early this week, a thre¢ 
man court ruled that Hoffa’s tnal , 

should be delayed pending an appel 

late court study of the involved charges 
against him 
The Court of Appeals is expected to 
rule early next week on the propri ty of ( 
trving Hoffa. No matter how it decides 
the case before it, the legal maneuver | 
ing for and against the $50,000-a-veat 
head of the Teamsters will go o In 

° time it is likelv to reach the Suprem« 
stat : ; — ; Court 
At a critical point during the hearings, ~~ er ) 
Hoffa confers hurriedly with his lawyers. ud drily I’m spending so much time ' 
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Attorneys for the court-appointed monitors of Teamsters Union 
study briefs outlining their challenge to his leadership. 











| Making a theatrical plea, Teamsters lawyer Jacob Kossman decries 
h as unholy” the monitors’ charges of misrule by Hoffa. 






































around courts I’m going to be able io 
hang out my shingle as a lawyer before 
long.”” Meanwhile, though, the chunky 
labor leader maintains a handpicked | i} 
battery of attorneys. | 
In the District Court skirmishing be- 
fore Judge Jackson, Hoffa’s attorneys | | Hh | , | 
and those representing the court- | | | | \ 
| ’ 

















appointed monitors outlined their cases 
in the ouster proceedings. 
* Legal Who’s Who—On Hoffa's side: | | | 
there is portly, balding Jacob Kossman, 

a Philadelphia lawyer who belies the 

image, an attorney given to impassioned | 
pleas of his client’s goodwill and inno- 

















cence. Arguing alongdde Kossman— 
for the Teamsters international union— 
is David Previant of Milwaukee, as sub- t \' } . 
dued and legalistic as Kossman is dra- \ \ / | ee, 
matic. ee i 

For the monitors, the legal staff in- . 
cludes Herbert J. Miller, who makes ; “4 
measured moves that contradict his 
youth. He asks—for monitor Chmn. 
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Herbert L. Miller, 
monitors’ attorney, 
charges Hoffa used 
union funds for 
private business 


ventures. 


Chief monitor Martin O’ Donoghue is 
man behind the court fight on Hoffa. 


Martin I’. O’Donoghue—that Hoffa not 
only be removed from office but that 
his union card also be taken away. On 
his side is Godfrey P. Schmidt, wiry, 
eager, ready to remind the court that 
he is the instigator of the 1957 case 
leading up to this challenge against 
Hoffa's right to run the trucking union. 
These are the principals in the latest, 
and climactic, stage in one of the long 
est (more than two years), costliest 
(more than $2-million), most unpredict- 
able, and strangest of legal contests 


1. Monitors vs. Hoffa 


At this point, the campaign against 
Jimmy Hoffa is, as David Previant ad 
vised the court, ‘‘a legal morass.” 

The monitors’ intentions are clear. 
They are out to remove Hoffa. Others 
have tried to accomplish this, a num- 
ber of times during his two years as 
Teamsters president. Hoffa has come 
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Impassively, Hoffa hears demands 


for his removal from union office. 


out on top with startling dexterity. He 
has withstood corruption charges by the 
McClellan investigating committee and 
AFL-CIO leaders. He has won acquittal 
in two criminal court cases, in which 
he was accused of attempted bribery 
and wiretapping. 

In court again, Hoffa is confident he 
will win once more 
e The Charges—The charges Hoffa 
faces from the monitors secm modest 
Vhev accuse him of violating his offiec 
by misusing ‘Teamsters funds. He is 
not accused of stealing the moncy, only 
of mishandling it. So the proceedings 
initiated by the monitors are for a civil 
trial—not a criminal casc 

The case against Hoffa is based on 
sundry charges prepared by the moni 
tors. They are going all-out; they con- 
sider this to be the key case against 
him. If this court showdown fails, no 
other charges they can bring are likely 
to succeed. they admit 









Jud ge Jackson listens to pre -trial testimony. Further 
hearings before him have been de layed by Appeals Court. 


Godfrey P. Schmidt, counsel for anti-Hoffa teamsters 
who got monitors appointed, gives his testimony. 


Ihe monitors accuse the ‘Teamsters 
chief specifically of violating “conflict 
of interest” and “fiduciary” rules in the 
original court consent order that madc 
him provisional president. They con- 
tend he used Detroit Teamsters Local 
299 funds to further private interests 
¢ Florida Loan—In 1955, Hoffa tran: 


ferred a deposit of $400,000 in Local 
299 funds from Detroit to a Florida 
bank. ‘The latter then lent an equal 
sum to a Florida real estate develop 
ment concern, called Sun Valley, Inx 
Hoffa allegedly had an option to buy 
15% of the company. he project wa 
developed to provide home sites fot 
union member Many bought them 
Phe $400,000 deposited by Hoffa in 
llorida drew no interest. The moni- 
tors claimed this violated his fidu 
ciary trust; the interest-free deposit was 


not the best that could be done for 
the union membership. Hoffa claims h« 


had unlimited authority to deposit th 
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SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH 








OR PUMPS THAT PUSH PETROLEUM 


THIS WAGNER TRANSFORMER 
POWERS-UP 


PLANTATION PIPELINE 


The Plantation Pipeline Company 
pumping station at Neese, Georgia, is 
part of an underground transportation 
system that pushes high quantities of 
petroleum products to their market. 

The Neese operation was originally 
served with power from a 44 kv system 
substation. However, the size of the 
pumping load— which includes some 
1800 hp motors became too great for 
the substation to handle adequately. 

To better serve the load, Georgia 
Power Company recently installed a 
110 kv line and built a new substation. 
Wagner Electric Corporation furnished 
the transformer rated at 7500 Kva for 
this purpose. Today, Plantation 
Pipeline pumps with full power. 

Now, what about your power needs? 
If they present a critical (or even a 
potential problem), call your nearby 
Wagner Sales Engineer. He’ll help you 
plan your power program .. . suggest 
Wagner transformers that will meet 
your needs for years to come. There are 
Wagner branches in 32 principal cities. 


Wasner 
Electric 
Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, 
ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


INDUSTRIES— ELECTRICAL ¢ AUTOMOTIVE 








mone wher ima as he did ind be 
sides, the IBT was organizing in Florida 
ind the deposit had a useful purpose 
He has sought 
monev. The bank has declined to re 
turn it because the Sun Valley project 
ended in receivership with the loan un- 
paid. Hoffa did not pick up his option 

This is the substance of the case 
now before the three-man Court of Ap 
peals—where Hoffa’s attornevs ave seek 
ng a delay and to prevent the trial 


since to recover the 


ll. How It Happened 


Hoffa’s current troubles grow out of 
1 court settlement in 1957 that he 
greed to and in fact helped to set up 

Hoffa was elected Teamsters presi- 
lent at the union’s international con 
ention in September, 1957. Rank-and 
file members charged that Hoffa won 
through a l”’ election. ‘Their at 
Schmidt, secured an 


“TIggZe 
tornev, Godfre 
injunction to bar him from office 

In the court hearing that followed, 
Hoffa decided to accept a monitorship 
plan rather than defend the suit. A 
consent order by Judge I. Dickinson 
Letts allowed him to take office, pro- 
court-appointed 
three-man board of monitors ordered to 


isionally, under 


wersee his leadership of the union 

(he monitors were authorized to 
help Hoffa clean up the IBT and set up 
democratic practices within the union 
Once achieved, the court 
der said the monitors were to step 
out. The Teamsters could hold another 
convention 
e Disagreement—Ihe monitors’ deal- 
Hofta started off smoothly 
enough but soon evolved into outright 


these were 


ings with 


finally into a con 
tinuing legal fight before Judge Letts 
whose authority extends over both the 
monitors and Teamsters officials 


disagreement and 


outright warfare, and 
Martin O'’Donoghuc 
openly proclaims that “Hoffa must go” 
fore the monitors can do their job. 

Last week, in the courtroom of Fed- 
cral District Judge Joseph R. Jackson, 
Hoffa and O'Donoghue met face to 
face. Judge Jackson, a 79-vear-old jurist, 
had taken over the case against Hoffa 
when Judge Letts disqualified himself 
ifter Hoffa charged him with prejudice. 
After Judge Jackson ruled that Hoffa 
must stand trial on the monitors’ 
charges, Hoffa appeared nettled. He 
strode up to O'Donoghue. 

“I’m inviting vou to mect with us 
this afternoon on some unfinished busi- 


l he re now 
monitors Chmn 


ness,” he snapped at O'Donoghue. 
‘We have 158 complaints to dispos¢ 
of.” 


O'Donoghue replied OVE! his 
shoulder: “I won't be there.” 

Ihe words heated up, and O’Dono 
ghue lashed out: “I wish the bailiff 
could see this.’ 
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Phe next da SIX Mal 


the court 


shals guarded 
Judge Jackson, at each break 
in the hearings, warned from the bench 
that he would tolerate no disturbances. 
¢ Hoffa’s Case—The tensions were 
evident from the start of the hearings 
In Judge Jackson’s court Atty. Jacob 
Kossman opened the argument for 
Hoffa. Swarthv, with wrinkled suit, 
shirt collar twisted, he started slowly 
ind in a low voice. Judge Jackson asked 
Kossman to speak louder 

“The court can hardly heat 
ind the court can hear the grass grow,’ 
he said. 

“I'll warm up,’” Kossman promised 

Ouickly, he lashed out at O’Dono 
ghue as a man who had earned $100, 
QUU as a monitor 

‘Clean up?” he proclaimed. “He is 


? 
ounsel, 


the one who is cleaning up 

Leaning over the clerk’s desk in a 
confidential tone, he told Judge Jack- 
son: “We have come to the conclusion 
that thev are out to destrov Hoffa and 
take control of the ‘Teamsters. We 
don’t underestimate the resources of 
our adversaries. This is a big prize, this 
union, S60-million in 1 .6-mil- 
lion members, a fabulous fortune.” 

Kossman addressed the bench in 
varving. moods. Once he leaned -for 
ward. “I don’t know if Mr. Hoffa would 
like me to tell this or not. He is bold 
ind fearless, but he’s afraid of the court 
He surrounds himself with more lawvers 
than I believe he should. That includes 
me. What he’s afraid of is technically 
violating the law.” 
¢ Others for Defense—Tcamsters at 
Previant and James E. Hag 
gerty, white-haired and dignified, rose 
in turn to the defense 

Ihe Sun Valley case is moot, said 
Previant, since it happened three vears 
before the consent order. He 
that Hoffa cannot be 
court; the ‘Teamsters constitution and 
the Landrum-Grifin law require that 
this be done by union membership 

“There is no effort on our part to 
woid or evade obligations,’ he con- 
tinued. “This obstruction arises from 
1 fixed idea of the monitors—the goal 
is to get rid of Mr. Hoffa and others 
so they won't be eligible to run in a 
new election.” 

“The damage needless re 
moval from office could be irreparable,” 
he summed up. “Hoffa as chief ex- 
ecutive officer works 20 hours a day, 
on evervthing from the lowest griey 
ance to a major negotiation 
¢ Monitors’ Case—Attorney Miller, for 
the monitors, argued back. Soft-spoken, 
unhurried, he said, “We are not at- 
tempting to destroy the ‘Teamsters. We 
have no personal financial interest in 
this at all. 

“We are attempting to carry out 
our charge as imposed by the court.” 

The attorney said the $400,000 de- 


issets, 


tornevs 


also said 
removed by a 


from a 


posit 1th iOrida Dani iS Still there 
not drawing interest. The reason it was 
put there was for a loan to Sun Valley.” 
The matter he added, “continued 
ifter th msent decree was reached. 
Thev can’t claim it should be barred 


In his turn, Schmidt arose to speak 


. . I 
for the monitor hese gentlemen,” 


he said, “took office provisionally. They 
claim the lidn’t violate the consent 
decree Vhev should be removed from 


office. It is shocking. If it comes to a 
time when they don’t comply with their 
obligations, the court has the might, 


indeed the dutv. to remove such officers 


, 
so new elections can take place 


Ill. The Appeals Court 


At the end of the Judge 
Jackson promptly ruled that the District 
Court trial would go on. Immediately, 
Hoffa's went into the Court 
of Appeals and won temporary stay 


irguments 


ittornevs 


Ihe appeals justices said they wanted 
time to untangle the confusion 

Ihe entanglements are great. Only 
d of monitors 
original Sun Valle 
charges with Judge Letts remains on the 
job—Chmn. Martin O’Donoghue. Dan- 
ic] Maher, representing the ‘l'eamsters 


one of the three-man boat 
who filed the 


on the board, is inactive; he ittempt 


ing to resign because of poor health 


Lawrence ‘I’. Smith, representing the 
original rank-and-file members, was fired 
by Letts after a break with O’Don- 


oghue 

In addition, the original 13 rank-and- 
file plaintiffs in the 1957 
Hofta have split, and six have gone ovet 
to Hoffa. Another attorney is seeking 
to intervene in the case, as representing 
160,000 Teamsters who are for Hoffa 
Aud the ittorneyvs charge 
O'Donoghue with conflict of interest 
once represented Hoffa. Eno 


iction against 


because he 


l Spectator Ss jam courthouse corridor 
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This is The Center of Industrial America 


Task Force ‘‘Leisure’’—assembling 
in the Jakes and rivers and streams 
of this middle-west God’s country. 
The ships of our “inland navy”’ are 
a familiar sight along our roads. 

Here peaceful towns are set amid 
fertile farms. Here a man has time 
to have fun with his family . . . to 


utilize all his abilities . . . to pursue 
his hobbies as well as his work. 
See the assorted skills we have! 
Cement, electric transformers and 
automobile parts flow from here. 
Railroad cars and lake freighters 
take shape. Appliances and book- 
lets, balers and toys leave by train 


and ship, plane and truck, for desti- 
nations all over the world. 

Few areas match this in oppor- 
tunity —whether for commerce, edu- 
cation, industry or just in the art of 
happy living! Ohio Edison System 
well and gladly serves The Center of 
Industrial America. 














It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 
plant in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com- 
pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J, F. Dunlevy, 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY e PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 














In Labor 


Unionists Who Participate in Slowdown 


Forfeit Unemployment Compensation 


A Minnesota employment security appeals tribunal 
last week ruled that workers locked out because thev 
participated in a slowdown are not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Union-induced lockouts, the tribunal declared, are 
virtually strikes. Minnesota law provides that workers 
on strike are not entitled to unemployment benefits. 
It permits payments when workers are locked out. 

The decision came in a case of 216 employees of 
Bros, Inc., a road machinery manufacturer. Members 
of United Electrical Workers, the Minnesota tribunal 
found, had agreed on a slowdown in place of a strike in 
order to get the employer to agree to union demands. 

Bros shut down for nearly two months as a result. 
Some $50,000 in unemployment compensation claims 
were at stake in the bid for benefits 


Organizers’ Drive Nets $1-Million 


To Help Unionize Miami Beach Hotels 


The Hotel & Restaurant Employees union has poured 
more than $1]-million into its effort to organize emplov- 
ees of plush Miami Beach hotels. 

Reports filed with the Labor Dept. under the Landrum- 
Griffin law reveal that the hotel union made $1,060,813 
in loans to its Miami Beach local between March, 1954, 
and October, 1957. 

“All the monev went for the 1955 strike,” David 
Herman, union official in charge of the drive, savs. The 
$l-million borrowed from the international union plus 
another $1-million collected in dues were spent in strike 
benefits during the nine-month walkout, according to 
Ilerman. 

“1 don’t know whether we will pay the loans back,” 
Herman added. “The international can cancel the loans, 
demand full payment, or take a token payment.” The 
first and last alternatives are not unusual steps among 
unions engaged in heavy organizing activity. Most of 
the large Miami hotels are now unionized; some smaller 
ones are still unorganized 


Death of United Rubber Workers’ Leader 
Sets Off Scramble for Three Top Jobs 


The death of Joseph W. Childs, vice-president of the 
United Rubber Workers and heir apparent to the pres- 
idencyv of the 200,000-member union, has created a wide 
open scramble for the top job 

\t the September convention, Childs, popular 50-year 
old URW leader, was considered a shoo-in to ‘succeed 
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L. S. Buckmaster, present president of the rubber union, 
who must step down because of a compulsory retirement 
provision in the union constitution. 

Many URW leaders felt that Childs was so popular 
that he would have swept into office his own slate and 
executive committee. Now all three top jobs in the 
union are up for grabs. 

The only incumbent officer up for another term is 
Desmond Walker, secretary-treasurer since 1949. He 
has had no opposition in recent years but Rubber Work 
ers are betting that he will be opposed now. 

Leading candidates for the URW presidency at this 
moment appear to be organization director George 
3urdon, a Buckmaster appointee, and Jack Moye, pres- 
ident of Goodrich Local 5 in Akron. Paul Bowers, 
insurance and pension director, may be another candidate. 


Canadians Oust Seafarers for Raiding; 


Teamsters on Way Out for Same Offense 


The Canadian Labor Congress this week bounced onc 
of its powerful affiliates—the Seafarers International 
Union—and moved to expel another—the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In both cases, the charge 
was raiding. 

Last summer, CLC suspended the Seafarers for raid 
ing a Canadian union, the National Assn. of Marine 
Engincers, in British Columbia. CLC leaders wanted 
to delay expulsion of the union, in the hope that its 
row with NAME. might be settled within the next six 
months. But CLC’s convention voted to oust SIU on 
the ground that such a punishment was essential to a 
strong stand against Teamsters’ raiding. 

Delegates also voted to expel the Teamsters unless 
the union complied within 30 days with the no-raiding 
clause of the CLC constitution. Chances are not good 
that the difficulties can be settled in the 30 davs. The 
trouble stems from a consolidation by the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. of freight, express, and road operations. ‘The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks 
claimed jurisdiction over all emplovees involved, but 
the Teamsters signed up a majority of the workers. 
CLC gave the Teamsters an “unconditional with 
rawal” order, but the Teamsters refused to compli 
The final decision to expel the Teamsters came after 
weeks of behind-the-scenes negotiations by CLC off- 
cials, who hoped to avoid a major crisis. The railway 
union has announced plans for a membership counter 
offensive against the ‘T’camsters 


d 


CWA Pact Sets Pattern for Bell System 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the Commu- 
nications Workers of America this week 
three-vear contract providing for a 10¢-an-hour package 
increase. The settlement is viewed as a pattern for 
CWA negotiations with other Bell affiliates. 

Joseph Beirne, CWA president, said telephone work- 
ers will get an average wage increase of slightly more 
than 8¢ an hour. With the increase, top rates will go 
from $71.50 to $74 a week for Northwestern operators. 


reed on a 
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Grease-resistant, smudge-resistant, Kodapak Sheet 
—starting point for good shop practice. 


i steiiion, in JOB TICKETS is mighty important blob of grease will blur or blot out a vital item of 

particularly when they concern airplane main- instruction—no time wasted in deciphering 
tenance. To make sure they're carried out to the Kodapak Sheet is clear as crystal—non-absorptive 
letter at Pan American, all shop orders are put in fingerprints, smears and smudges wipe off easily. 
tough, transparent VPD Job Ticket Holders* Grease resistance Is just one of the outstanding 
made of heavy duty (.0075) Kodapak Sheet. properties of this clear, transparent plastic sheet- 
here they remain clean, legible, even if the ing. For further information about its uses, call a 
holder is roughly handled! No chance that a Kodapak representative or write: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Kodapak Sheet Cellulose Products Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
eduseli’’ iso wademark tor Gants — Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland 


Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
Pros | Ni ( : Seattle, (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co Toronto, Montreal, (Paper Sales, Ltd 
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Burlington weaves a philosophy of progress 
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Grandfather would have been amazed! 


You can carry all the clothing you need for two wonderful weeks in Europe. It’s 
the fabrics that have changed . . . hustling, modern fabrics that fashion your apparel, your 
suitcase, the seat that cushions your flight. They flow from 127 Burlington plants at the rate of 

three million yards every day, the product of a make-sense idea that Burlington brought to textiles. In a word 
diversification. Not one fiber but all fibers. Not fabrics for one field but for every textile purpose. They’ve 
created stability, and stability supports this Burlington record: 93 consecutive quarterly dividends. 


Burlington INDUSTRIES, INC. Burlingdn 


‘**Woven into the Life of America”’ 


the world's largest. most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with 


64,000 employees in 127 piants iocated in 95 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive offices sreensbor N.C 
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Have you ever thought about setting up a “family foundation”? 


The fact is, the social welfare opportunities and the personal advantages 
that can be had—especially in relation to family-owned enterprises—needn’t 
be limited to the Carnegies, Fords, and Rockefellers. 


There are over 8,000 private foundations in the U.S. today, with 
advisers predicting a steady rise in future years. What’s more 80% of 
those formed in the 1950s has assets less than $1-million—some, much less. 


However, before you get serious, there are two prime questions: First, 
are there certain philanthropies (religious, educational, medical, etc.) that 
you’d willingly devote considerable time and money to in later years? And 
second, do you have a sizable family business that you want to pass control 
of to your heirs, despite crippling federal estate taxes? If your answers 
are “yes,” then a private foundation could be a way to give your “estate 
plan” an entirely new outlook. 


What is a foundation? It’s a nonprofit organization, with its own 
capital fund, that uses its resources solely for public welfare. It can be a 
state-chartered corporation, or a trust, or an unincorporated association. 
If properly set up (with special Treasury-approved tax status) it pays no 
federal taxes at all; yet it can be kept entirely under the control of its 
founder and his family. 


The real motive behind most private foundations is keeping control 
of wealth (even while the wealth itself is given away). 


Take the typical case. Say the bulk of your property is in a family 
business. When you die, if you have a high-bracket estate, the estate tax 
could cause a forced sale of part or even all of the business—your children 
might lose control of the company, as well as have to sell their shares at a 
poor price. 


A foundation can prevent this. You set it up, dedicated to charity. 
Year by year, you make gifts of company stock to it, until the value of your 
remaining holdings is down to the point where eventual estate taxes could 
be paid without undue strain, or until the foundation’s holdings constitute 
firm control of the company. You maintain control of the foundation while 
you live; you direct its charitable activities—and so, indirectly, you con- 
trol the shares in your company that have been donated. When you 
die, control of the foundation passes from you to your family or other 
persons you trust and thus they, in turn, keep reins on the business. 


There is a variety of side advantages to establishing a foundation. Obvi- 
ousiy, the foundation can handle all your charitable transactions efficiently. 
This amounts to more than just paperwork. For instance, if you logically 
donate to the foundation most heavily in prosperous, high-income years 
(gaining, incidentally, maximum tax-deduction benefits), it could hold the 
funds for a reasonable time—then distribute to charity in leaner years 
when the money would do the most good. 


Aiding your company employees is another possible “plus.” You even 
can establish the foundation partly for their benefit, to protect them 
financially in cases of death, sickness, and distress—thus bettering work- 
force morale and productivity. 


Beyond all this, there are some purely personal “advantages”—but of 
the sort that can backfire if not treated with caution: You and your family 


members can deal privately with your foundation provided the transactions 153 
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can be considered to improve its income or asset position. For example, 
you can borrow money from the foundation, but you must provide “ade- 
quate” security, and pay “reasonable” rates of interest. 


Moreover, the foundation legally can pay you or members of your family 
for services rendered it—but here again, a strict rule of reasonableness 
is the only safe course. The danger: The foundation may lose its preferred 
tax status, and maybe even its charter under state law. 


On the tax side, you gain roughly the same advantages that you’d 
enjoy if you simply donated the same amount directly. 


Take this simplified example: Jones is worth $500,000; of this, $400,000 
is stock in his family corporation—400 shares at $1,000 each. (He inherited 
the business at a cost basis of, say, $200 a share.) His annual taxable income 
is now $40,000. He creates a foundation, and gives it eight shares worth 
$8,000, yearly. Considering all income tax factors, and allowing for an 
eventual estate tax saving when Jones dies, the $8,000 yearly gift actually 
costs him only $1,176. This is true, with or without a foundation—but with 
the foundation, Jones keeps control of his company, and secures future in- 
come for the benefit of charity—under his own supervision. 


Derby day: The Horse and the Blue Grass Country, a new book by 
Bradley Smith, takes you inside Kentucky’s hallowed grounds, where names 
such as Aristides, Man o’ War, and Nashua hold people close by their 
julep cups. Pictures are colorful as Churchill Downs (Doubleday, $8.50). 


If you enjoy working up your own air travel itineraries, don’t over- 
look the fact that on many flights—especially foreign ones—there are 
alternate routings that give you stopovers at no extra cost. But you 
have to arrange for the free stopovers when you plan your over-all trip. 


For example, if you’re flying down to Mexico City from New York, 
you can stop at Dallas, Houston, Miami, or Havana for basically the same 
fare as the New York-Mexico City fare. The New York-Havana first-class 
fare is $104.81 one way and Havana-Mexico City calls for an additional $80 
fare—or $184.81. However, you can buy a first-class ticket New York- 
Mexico City via Havana for $153.50. 


Or, say you plan to fly Pan American from New York to Rio. There 
are several alternate routings possible, with stopover privileges in several 
countries. You might fly New York-San Juan-Curacao-Rio; or New York- 
Miami-Havana-Merida (Mexico)-Panama-Caracas-Rio. These no-charge stop- 
over privileges are good for a year. 


The moral: Check with an experienced travel agent. 
am @ 


Boating world: Here are some new volumes to whet your sporting 
appetite: The Complete Book of Outboard Cruising, by Robert Scharff, 
covers selection of boat and motor, planning a cruise, housekeeping afloat 
(Putnam, $5.95) . . . Uffa Fox’s Sailing Boats describes the most popular 
types and sizes of craft (St. Martin’s, $4.50) . . . The Techniques of Small 
Boat Racing, edited by Stuart A. Walker, is designed particularly for the 
advanced racing sailor (Norton, $5.95) . . . Norris D. Hoyt’s Seamanship tells 
all about cruising and racing under sail or power; could serve as a basis 
for a yacht club sailing program (Dial, $4). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 7, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 















CENTURY 


ELECTRIC 


BOOSTS CAPACITY 
WITH NEW PLANT 


Ultra-modern facilities at McMinnville, Tennessee, 


add substantially to Century’s fhp motor output 


Manufacturing operations have begun at Century 
Electric Company’s new 100,000-square-foot McMinn- 
ville Plant. Built to meet the growing demand for 
Century’s expanding production of fractional horse- 
power motors, the new plant has the latest develop- 
ments in continuous-flow assembly and manufacture. 


CENTURY 





The building is on a 25-acre plot to provide ample 
room for future expansion. 

The addition of these new and modern production 
facilities at McMinnville, Tennessee, completes an- 
other step in Century Electric Company’s progres- 
sive series of plans for the future. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Movies Profit Lights Brignton 














A return of audiences, profits the help of independent combines of roseate good health Ey members of 
f bin tad d producers and stars hired for the occa- the Screen Actors G went back to 
rom big-budget pictures, an sion. The features enjoy longer runs work last month afte ling the main 
businesslike management revive and, in many cases, pile up profits be issuc—pavment f royalties if the 
film companies. side which the investment in the films — studios sell to TV post-1945 movies in 
looks puny which they appear. The actors waived 
In its palmy days, the U.S. movie Hollvwood’s new course has been’ claims on films made between 1948 
industry reaped profits as dazzling as charted by a group of top executives, and Jan. 31, 1960, in return for a $2.5 
the lights on the palaces where its prod- many of them stationed in New York, million industry contribution to thei 
ucts were shown. When television be- who have taken to more businesslike pension fund. On movies produced 
gan converting film fans into stay-at- methods of running the industry—largely after the 1960 date, they will receive 
homes, though, many movie houses because of recent economic adversities 6% of net receipts from T'V sales 
were darkened—and as their lights Prominent among the brass are the The issue of T\ seed still has 
dimmed, so did the movie makers’ company presidents pictured on the screen writers on strike, but production 
profits cover and on these pages: Joseph R schedules have resumed 
Recently, the balance sheets have Vogel. of Metro-Goldwyn-Maver, Inc.; Perhaps the crucial question for the 
been making it look as if the worst Arthur B. Krim of United Artists Corp.; — industry’s future is something quite dif- 
were over. The return of profits sug Milton R. Rackmil of Universal Pictures ferent. In its difficulties of the last 
gests that the motion picture industry Co., Inc., and Barney Balaban of Para several vears, Hollywood has resorted 
has found a way to live with TV and mount Pictures Corp to various expedients to supplement it 
make monev, too. Its new wavs include e Worried Weeks—Earlier this vear, income—chiefly, selling its pre-1945 out 
unreeling fewer pictures than before, there were some fears that strikes would put to TV and cashing in on assets 
| ] estate and oil buried be 





but on bigger budgets and often with reverse the industry's climb back to such as real es 


Per eminem! pe ney enters @3 Gowen Cox 


| SUCCESS = SIXTIES 





PARAMOUNT Pres. Barney Balaban has high hopes for profits 


from his company’s pay-TV subsidiary, International Telemeter. 


M-G-M Pres. Joseph Vogel forecasts $50-million gross from 
$15-million investment in Academy Award-winning Ben-Hur. 
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Sale, lease-back of studios helped company. 








as businessman, not mogul. 


UNIVERSAL Pres. Milton R. Rackmil thinks of himself 


THESE POSTERS WERE , 
ESPECIALLY CREATED « | 
FOR EACH COUNTRY’S 

PREMIERE OF “ON THE 

BEACH’ BY THEIR OWN 

LEADING ARTisTs. 


Ro fesse UNITED STATES 


THE BEAC 
’ £ 


UNITED ARTISTS Pres. Arthur B. Krim has seen rest of movie industry copy the 


methods of producing through independents that UA has used since its founding in 1919. 
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they build 
this press 
for less... 





because of 
Osborn 


| power 
| \ brushing 





The manufacturers of these huge, high-speed newspaper and maga- 
zine presses have never had to replace a gear due to manufacturing 
deficiencies since they turned to Osborn Power Brushing. They 
formerly hand-finished the gears—but scrap rate was high and small 
manufacturing lots (as few as twelve pieces) didn’t warrant complex, 
costly finishing equipment. Solution: Blend and deburr the gears on 
an Osborn Metal Finishing Machine. Production time has been cut 
from 20 to 2% minutes per part, 
scrap loss eliminated, superior 
quality obtained. Osborn can 
help you speed production, im- 
prove quality and cut costs. For O SS N 
details, write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-204, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes * Foundry Production Machinery 


® 
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neath studio lots. By now, it has pretty 


well exhausted the possibilities of big 
income from these sources, and in the 
future it will be increasingly dependent 
on what, after all, has historically been 
its main line of business—producing 
and distributing filmed entertainment 
e Turning Point—A turn from loss to 
profits came last year for many of Hollv- 
wood’s major movie producers. M-G-M, 
for example, which traditionally had 
been the fattest in the industry, had 
watched its pronts shrink from 1948 
on, and in 1958 it lost $1.2-million. 


But last year it netted a tidv $7.7-mil- 
lion. Other significant 1959 showings 
e Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., re- 
ported a profit of $15.8-million—$6.5- 
million of it from sale of property— 
instead of 1958’s $1-million loss. 

e Universal earned $4.7-million— 
$3.7-million of the total from property 
sales—against a loss of $1.2-million the 
year before. 

¢ Columbia Pictures Corp. came 
out $151,000 to the good, in contrast 
to a $5-million deficit in 1958 

In addition, companies that had man- 
aged to show a profit in 1958 either 
held their own or improved last vear. 
United Artists, with a $4.1-million net, 
increased its take for the ninth con- 
secutive year. Paramount made $7.5- 
million, $4.4-million of it from pictures 
e At the Box Office—One reason for 
the sprightlier behavior was an upturn 
in movie-going—7.3% over 1958, ac- 
cording to one survey. Last vear’s aver- 
age weekly attendance was 42.5-million, 
an improvement from the previous 
year’s 39.6-million, and this year’s over- 
all figures are outstripping 1959's 

Some of the industry’s brass—among 
them Buddy Adler, executive head of 
production at Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp.—think people can be in- 
duced to go to the movies habitually 
again, the way they did before TV 
But others—for example, Robert Blum 
ofe, vice-president of United Artists 
counter that there’s too much competi- 
tion for leisure time these days. Even 
so, Blumofe believes that individual 
tailoring and promotion of each fea- 
ture will increase the number of pic- 
tures the average person sees in a year. 
¢ Bigger Than Ever—The better profits 
also stem from the industrv’s discovery 
that one fabulous hit can make up for 
several misses. As a result, it is pro- 
ducing fewer pictures but on bigger 
budgets. Last vear, it turned out 67 
films costing more than $1.5-million 
each—the highest category in Variety's 
compilation of movie budgets his 
year, it looks as if there may be 100 
to 110 movies costing that much or 
more. 

Unlike a conventional manufacturing 
industry, movie producing can return 
profits that bear no necessary relation 
to costs. Twentieth Century-Fox spent 
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now — 

a new Corvair 2-door 
that cuts 
another °54 off your 
fleet costs! 


The revolutionary Corvair—de- 
signed to save in more ways than any 
other compact car in America— 
now offers still another way to cut 


fleet costs. A new 2-door sedan, avail- 


able in both standard and de luxe 
models, joins the line. And both new 
models list at a full $54 less than 
the already low prices of the com- 
parable 4-door Corvairs. So whether 
your operation calls for a 2-door or 
4-door sedan, now you can put 
Corvair’s remarkable economy to 
work whittling away at your fleet 
costs. Your dealer’s got all the 
dollar-saving details, including those 
on the way Corvair’s air cooling will 


— oo, 


erase antifreeze, radiator repair and 
other cooling system costs forever 
from your books: 


SAVES ON GARAGE SPACE— Takes 
35 sq. ft. less space. In fact, the 
ratio is 7 Corvairs in the space 
required by 5 conventional cars. 


SAVES ON MAINTENANCE — Ad- 
vanced engineering simplifies 
Corvair’s design, allows easy access 
for servicing. With Unipack power 
team, for instance, engine, trans- 
mission, clutch and differential can 
be quickly removed as a_ unit. 
Less downtime, lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

SAVES ON GAS—Gets from 25 to 
40% more miles on a gallon of 
regular than a conventional 6. 


SAVES ON REPLACEMENT PARTS— 
Compact construction means 
fewer, less expensive parts. Air- 
cooled rear engine simplifies drive- 
shaft and exhaust systems, elimi- 
nates liquid cooling system. 


ray We 
. | | 


SAVES ON PRICE— Price, in fact, is 
the most practical thing of all 
about Corvair. Check your dealer 
on details. 


SAVES ON INSURANCE COSTS— Dis- 
counts of from 10 to 15°% are 
widely available on various types 
of liability, comprehensive and 
collision insurance. And Corvair’s 
low weight lowers the license fee 
in most states, too. 


SAVES ON EXTRA EQUIPMENT— 
Every Corvair comes equipped 
with a fold-down rear seat for 
extra cargo space—at no extra 
cost. And Corvair’s effortless han- 
dling eliminates the need of power 
assists. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


For economical transportation— 


: corvair 


. BY CHEVROLET 











HOW MUCH TIME 
WILL YOU WASTE TODAY? 


When obsolete intercommunications give 
you the run-around, it’s time for Teletalk 
intercom. The time you save will be your 
own! Teletalk provides instant voice con- 
tact between you and your key personnel, 
your whole organization. It stops inter- 
office traffic, wasted steps that cut into pro- 
ductive time and profits. 

Teletalk is efficiency in itself. Just flick a 
switch and talk — to anyone or everyone. 
And, it frees your telephone for those 
important outside calls. 

Your Teletalk dealer is listed in the Yel- 
low Pages — call for a demonstration and 
details on purchase or low-cost leasing. 





COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


WEBSTER Petes i 
ela WEBSTER YW ELECTRIC 
EAS) RACINE wis 
< The original, the advanced, 
self-contained intercom. 


Split-second contact! 





(Advertisement) 


This woman is “Ready-to- -Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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only $SUU,UU0 to make Blue Denim and 
took in $5-million on it. Universal’s 
Pillow Talk cost $1.8-million and 1s 
expected to gross $16-million. Around 
the World in 80 Davs has already 


brought in $32-million to United 
Artists on an original investment of 
$6-million. And M-G-M i s predic ting a 
gross of $50-million on its $15-mi lion 
production of Ben-Hur M-G-M _ ex- 


ecutives, incidentally, were frankly sur- 
prised that Ben-Hur was so well received 
by the critics; they savy London review 
ers lavished praise in terms their own 
writers wouldn’t have dared us¢ 

e Millions and Millions—Robert H. 
O’Brien, vice-president and treasurer of 
M-G-M, sums up the change this way 
“A movie of 12 to 15 vears ago 


( TC- 
turned a maximum of $2-million at the 
box office. With higher profits today 
say $15-million on a single picture, vou 


can afford to lose $l-million each on 
the next 10 pictures and still have an 
over-all profit of $5-million.” He is 
echoed by Blumofe of United Artists 
“If we hit the jackpot with some, avoid 
losses (big losses, anvway) on others, we 
have a profitable business,”” he says 

In line with this thinking, this vear’s 
film crop will cost even more than the 
last. M-G-M will remake Mutiny on 
the Bounty for $8-million, and John 
Wavne’s United Artists production of 
The Alamo may cost $12-million 
e Strong Stories—Hollywood’s _ titans 
agree that big budgets alone don’t in- 
sure success, though. The industry must 
find a strong storv, and in the “‘block- 
busters” costing $5-million and up it 
must pry great showmanship and mass 
appeal—in the words of one observer, 
the circus, Fourth of July parade, and 
Elks smoker all rolled into one. But 
story is rated as more important than 
spectacle 

Ross Hunter, who has produced 22 
pictures for Universal and had a mone 
maker every time but twice (two recent 
successes: Imitation of Life, Pillow 
Talk), savs he looks for a good story 


with humor or emotion (“so women 


>> 


can have a good crv’). He also applies 
glamor—in the case of a melodrama now 
being filmed, by translating it from its 
original th setting in England 
to hi gh society in San Francisco 

Often the story comes from an al- 
ready popular novel or play, and then, 
in effect, the picture is “pre-sold” to 
the public. Chmn. Robert S$. Benjamin 
and Pres. Krim of United Artists cite 


in this categorv God’s Little Acre, 
which cost only $600,000 to make but 
has grossed $6-million. “It was just 
waiting around to be made into a 
movie,” they sav. Universal adds a 


marketing touch to this. Promotion 
and advertising based on previews in 
selected cities, precede national release 
to build attendance 


¢ Independents Sprout—As the trend 
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Mechanization with JEFFREY 
helps modernize foundry 
for 25% boost in production 


Automation is the key to foundry productivity and 
cost problems today. In recognition of that fact, The 
Deming Company, leading manufacturer of pumps 
and water systems, recently completed a thorough 
modernization of its iron foundry at Salem, Ohio. 

; . Jeffrey foundry conveying and special handling 
TILT! Palletized molds ride Jeffrey pallet mold conveyor to hacen a til se ca 9K 07 . = 
dumping station. Operator tilts platform to dump sand and equipment plays a big part in the 25% production 
castings on Jeffrey vibrating pan conveyor. Operator reverses increase—in the same physical plant—realized by 
platform to roll pallet underneath pouring floor. Pallet returns cig $ ae ‘ tke. 
automatically to molding station. eliminating manual handling and speeding operations. 
,. os p : if A big factor in equipment selection was the minimum 
' 4 4 ° ° ° ° ° 
maintenance experienced with Jeffrey units in opera- 
tion since the plant was first built. In the words of 
Deming foundry management: “Jeffrey equipment is 
tops—well worth the added service it gives’. 








Jeffrey offers a complete service to foundries seek- 
ing greater productivity. We study the basic require- 
ments, engineer the right conveying and processing 
equipment, handle erection if desired. In foundries, as 
in basic industry everywhere, it pays to consult Jeffrey. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North 
Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


(ONT ATA 





as : ; CONVEYING + PROCESSING + MINING EQUIPMENT... 
: No manual handling in pouring operations. Ladles are carried 
on overhead trolley; palletized molds ride on Jeffrey conveyor. W TRANSMISSION MACHINERY... CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 








It gets in your blood... 


The whisper of wheel on rail beneath you. . . the soothing 
panorama beyond your window ... the reassuring whistle some- 
where in the distance...the smooth surge of power—it gets 
in your blood. 

This is what you’ve looked forward to — the perfect atmos- 
phere for thinking, reading, office work. No jangling phone, no 
roaring motors, no talkative strangers, no angry traffic. 

You lose yourself in your private world till your appetite (in 
its own sweet time) gently nudges you to the luxurious diner 
for a leisurely, gracious meal, a cup of real coffee. 

Next morning, refreshed by a peaceful sleep in a full-length 
bed, you arrive downtown, on time for your appointment. No 
excuses needed. 

This is travel in the grand manner. It’s been fun... and, you 
think, it kind of gets in your blood. 







a7 ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


Ro 
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toward bigger pictures has developed, 
so has a trend to independent produc- 
tion by groups of actors, directors, and 
producers. 

United Artists has operated this way 
ever since its inception in 1919. But 
the practice didn’t begin to spread un- 
til the last decade or so, when the in- 
dustry started cutting down on its out- 
put because of two factors—first, the 
antitrust settlement that divested it of 
its theaters and relieved it of the need 
to keep these outlets constantly sup- 
plied with new products, and second, 
the biting competition ‘from TV that 
reduced attendance. As it made fewer 
movies, it found it harder and harder 
to meet overhead, and so it cut loose 
contract actors, directors, and such. 

Once on their own, these people set 
up independent movie-making groups 
and gradually made deals with the 
major studios for financing, distribu- 
tion, and use of their facilities. 
¢ Institutionalized—Because such deals 
help the producers pay their overhead, 
they have become increasingly popular. 
Although the studios are still making 
pictures of their own, all of them deal 
with independents, too. At M-G-M, 
only 10% of the year’s output was in- 
dependently produced in 1956, but 
now the proportion is around 85%. 
The trend, now firmly established, has 
probably gone about as far as it will 
go; with health returning, the studios 
will continue to use independents but 
will play an active role themselves. 

In the deals with independents, the 
producers and others usually shared 
with the studio in profits. Some of the 
established stars were able to demand 
huge sums during the industrv’s trou- 
bles, because it was slow to develop new 
talent then—last vear, for instance, 
Marlon Brando and Elizabeth Taylor 
each got $1-million for a single picture. 
In the case of Paramount’s To Catch a 
Thief, the studio had only $150,000 left 
for itself after giving Cary Grant a 
$750,000 share in the gross and Alfred 
Hitchcock another slice. Now the com- 
panies are cutting the percentages out 
of the net instead of the gross. And 
they have groomed new talent 
¢ Business Savvy—The companies have 
also conducted cost-cutting programs, 


pruned excess personnel off, and 
strengthened management. In learning 
to live with TV, they have found wavs 
to profit from the new rival by filming 
shows for it, renting it production facili- 
ties, and, of course, selling its pre-1948 
films. But it seems unlikelv at the mo- 
ment, despite the fuss during the actors’ 
strike, that it will soon be releasing post- 
1948 features to TV—at least in TV’s 
present form. With audiences appar- 
ently returning, it wants the profit 
potential to itself. Executives say rev- 
enues from the pre-1948 sales really 
only made up for the recent losses END 
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This 
status symbol 
may 


impress 





some people 


but 


this one 


Sofas often distinguish the offices of busy executives—and 
. the busier they are, the more they need to relax. But 
lmpresses letters from their offices must never lie down on the job. 
That’s the best reason for using Hammermill Bond. 
This crisp, crackly sheet stirs up a customer’s interest. 


- b | Y Concentration comes easy because Hammermill Bond’s 
every OC \ bright whiteness makes typing stand out clearly. 
True, the best-known name in paper won’t make 
your sales curve sit up all by itself. But the 
Hammermill Bond watermark will give your letters the 


canna ERIC) best chance of seizing the attention they deserve. 


Ask your printer to put your next letterhead on 


BOND Hammermill Bond and see for yourself. It costs less than 


you think, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Land Prices Reach a New High. . But the Return Has Dropped 








Dollars Per Acre Percent 
100 15 
100 Years of Farm Real Estate Values 
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Dato: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Standard and Poor's. 


Has Long Rise Come 


Slight drop in prices for farm land in Midwest and 


slackening of investor demand leads the experts to believe 


the 20-year price advance has run its course. 


For 20 years, with only two brief hesi- 
tations, the price of open land has been 
going up in the U.S., making profits 
for speculators, for investors, and for 
farmers. Holding land has been an 
easy and seemingly riskless method of 
creating capital gains and _ hedging 
iwainst inflation. 

Now the long climb in prices is 
coming to a halt; an element of risk 
once again is coming back to land own- 
ership. 

A survey by BUSINESS WEEK reporters, 
completed last week, discloses a nation- 
wide falling off in demand for open 
land. In key areas, there is already a 
drop in prices. In others, prices still 
remain firm but little land is changing 
hands. 
¢ Areas of Weakness—At the present 
time the price weakness is being felt in 
igricultural areas. But doubts are also 
being raised about the price of open 
land being held by speculators along 
the edge of cities and in the adjoining 
countryside, sometimes as much as 50 
miles away from metropolitan centers. 

Where the drop shows, it is mild 
and is largely concentrated in such Mid- 
west states as Illinois, Iowa, and North 
Dakota. 

There is no rush to unload; on the 
contrary, optimism about the long-run 
course of prices remains strong even in 
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areas where prices have started to turn 
down. 


l. Signs of Change 


Just the same, land price experts in 
the big farm management companies, 
the land grant colleges, and the U.S. 
Agriculture Dept. are wondering 
whether the 20-year cycle of rising prices 
has come to an end. Many of them see 
a change in the underlying economic 


and psychological factors that have 
been pushing prices up. — 
The first firm sign of a basic shift 


occurred late in March when the Agri 
culture Dept. completed a survey show- 
ing that the national average price of 
farm land had increased by only 1‘ 

from July through October, compared 
to a 3% rise in the same four months 
the vear before. This was the second 
consecutive four-month period in which 
the rise was only 1%. 

In light of the 6% and 8% annual 
increases prevailing since 1954, the pace 
was clearly slowing down. A govern- 
ment survey covering the November- 
February period will be published in 
May. 
¢ Midwestern Decline—The BusINEss 
WEEK survey shows what is happening: 

Ohio: Prices are off 25% from the 
peak reached in 1955-56 in areas that 
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to a Halt? 


are still primarily agricultural. “It’s hard 
selling if you have to sell to farmers,” 
says Ellis C. Thompson, a real estate 
broker of Lebanon. Another broker re- 
ports that city investors are moving out 
of farm land; he cites two farms that 
sold recently for $300 per acre, down 
$100 from the price they would have 
brought three vears ago 

Illinois: Price of the most expensive 
land has dropped; farms that brought 


$600 an acre in 1959 are bringing $550 
or $500 

Iowa: Prices are down 5% to 10%, 
iffecting all grades. Hardly any top 
quality land is being sold at the asking 


price of around $500. ‘These days “‘you 
either marry it or inherit it,”” say 
mist Dwight M. Gadsby of lowa State. 


Memphis: Sellers are accepting +% 


S§ Ccono- 


to 10% less than last vear, broker L. A. 
Conolly estimates. Other brokers report 
businessmen have quit buying land, 


partly because of a drop in the rental 


value of cotton land; it’s down about 
$5 an acre 

Omaha: “While asking prices are as 
high as ever, I think prices will re- 


treat,” says Bruce Russell, president of 


the Farmers National Co., one of the 
big farm management firms. With in- 


flation psychology waning, he believes 
investor demand is slackening 

Denver: Demand and price for dry- 
farming land have somewhat, 
though irrigated land prices still 
firm. But they are too high for much 
trading, however ; 

The downtrend is 
mostly in 


C ased 


are 


concentrated 
areas where the course of 
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WHO TURBOCHARGED THE DIESEL FOR 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY ? 


to give you best value first 


It’s a long way in time and design from the first four cylinder diesel engine of 
89 HP manufactured by Caterpillar 29 years ago as compared to today’s big but 
compact Turbocharged, Aftercooled V-12 developing 730 certified brake horse- 
power. But these two engines have one thing in common -— they are the result 
of searching effort to produce the highest quality diesel engine available. 


The acceptance of Caterpillar Engines can be seen in every type of appli- 
cation — protected or in the elements, on land and sea. A major shrimp boat 
manufacturer as an example powers two-thirds of all the vessels he produces 
with Caterpillar Engines. 


Because Caterpillar has constantly strived to improve its products, a good 
many “firsts” in diesel engine development have benefited every kind of engine 
user. In addition to being the first to turbocharge and aftercool a diesel for the 


r=Valelial— 
power 


BY CATERPILLAR 


construction industry, such advances as capsule-type fuel injection valves that 
can be replaced as easily as a spark plug for a cost of less than ten dollars reveal 
Caterpillar’s direction: the building of high-performance, economical diesel engines. 


Today, Caterpillar is producing compact, lightweight, high-output engines 
from ultra-modern facilities devoted to research, design and manufacturing. Cat 
Diesels are available up to 730 HP and electric set ratings of 400 KW. For 
profitable use in construction, mining, railroad, petroleum, agricultural, marine, 
logging and hospital standby electric set applications, choose Caterpillar Diesels. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 








House Beautiful SPARKS 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 
IDEAS! 


Exciting, exclusive House Beau- 
tiful Calendar gives modern 
housewives home and garden 
improvement ideas . . . stimulates 
contact with builders, land- 
scapers and dealers. 

Colorful! Appealing! Different! 
Art and copy specially selected 
from the editorial pages of House 
Beautiful. 

If you sell the home improve- 
ment market, check this for sure- 
selling local promotion. Call 
our representative 


or write direct. 
» § 
y . ¢ 
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SHAW-BARTON 


ao « GERLACH-BARKLOW ...-... 

Calendar and Specially Advertising 
SALES OFFICES !N PRINCIPAL CITIES 

GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 


Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 

Write, wire or 


J. D. Eppright 
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TEXAS POWER &€ LIGHT CO. datas 





EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS 


And the Attorneys and CPA's who represent 
them use SIMPLIFIED ESTATE MANAGE- 
MENT & ACCOUNTING RECORD, finely bound 
Workbook with thoroughness of bank's Trust 
Dept. Important Estate tool—essential if 
estate tax return required. Deductible adm. 
expense. $12.50 postpaid. 


Probate & Trust Publishing Co. 
222 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Hl. 












Es understanding 
PUT and CALL Options 


by Herbert Filer +1 authority on the subject. 
$3.00 at your bookseller, or 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 
415 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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. . . an Qhio broker remarks that people who got upset 
about inflation and rushed to buy land as a hedge ‘are 


over that now’ .. . 


farm income still plays a substantial 
role in determining land values. 

¢ Unaffected—Flsewhere, prices are 
either steady or still rising: In New 
England, upstate New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the urbanized areas of Ohio, 
Florida, and California. New Jersey is 
an exception: Here producers of eggs 
and potatoes are in trouble because of 
low prices, and land values are declin- 
ing, despite a continuing demand for 
housing developments and_ industrial 


parks. 


ll. New. Relationship 


The future of land values is obscured 
by more than the usual amount of 
economic puzzlement. 

If the price of land still followed 
farm income up and down—as it tended 
to do as long as the country was largely 
agricultural—forecasters would at least 
know where to start. But in urbaniz- 
ing America, the old relationship is no 
longer reliable. In the decade of the 
"50s, for example, farm income was fall- 
ing most of the time that land prices 
were rising sharply. 

e New Props—The new factors are re 
lated to the urbanization of the coun- 
tryside, the growth of population, ex- 


pectations about inflation, the swift 
pace of farm technology, the rising 


affluence and leisure of the middle class, 
nostalgic concepts of land as a symbol 
of security, and the rise of farm owner- 
ship as a mark of social status. 

The strength of these props under 
land prices—none of them having to do 
with farm income—is reflected in the 
chart of comparative earnings (pagc 
164). 

e Low Return—Not since 1934 have 
earnings on farm investment been at 
such a low point as they were at the 
close of 1959. Taking land and build 
ings together, the return was 3.2‘ 

On land alone (without buildings), it 
was 3%. Investors could be earning 
more in common stocks, in corporate 
bonds, or even in U.S. Treasury bonds. 
Yet there is no substantial movement 
of capital out of farm land into the 
higher-earning forms of investment. 

BusINESS WEEK reporters did, how 
ever, uncover a definite slowing in the 
movement of new investment money 
into farms. An Ohio broker remarks 
that people who got upset about infla- 
tion and rushed into land as an inflation 
hedge are “over that now.” ‘Thomas 
Maxwell, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, points out that many 


(STORY on page 164) 


investors see no reason to invest in land 
when there seems to be no 
chance of a gain from inflation. Similar 
views were common almost everywhere. 
¢ Poor Performer—Actually, land did 
not perform too brightly as an inflation 
hedge during the 1950s, compared to 
common stocks. Durirg the decade, 
while the consumer price index rose 
22%, the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission index of stock prices rose 206%. 
Land, on the other hand, rose only 66% 
in the Corn Belt, 50% in the Northern 
Plains States, 78% on the Pacific Coast, 
and 100% in the Southeast. For the 
U.S. as a whole, the rise was 66%. 

Even with the downturn in the stock 
market since the first of the vear, this 
leaves stocks well ahead of 
farm lands as an inflation hedge 


at a time 


common 


lll. Opposing Influences 


(he basic question about the future 
boils down to this: How much longer 
will people be willing to pay more for 
farm land than is warranted either by 
return on investment or the outlook for 
capital gains? 
¢ False Hope?—F'armers and real estate 
brokers generally retain a firm faith in 
the future—but for a reason that won't 
stand scrutiny. Most of them are stiil 
convinced that the rising population 
will ultimately create such a demand for 
food that land prices will have to go up. 
“People are increasing but not the sup- 
ply of land,” this argument goes 

Actually this is a misreading of the 
situation. It overlooks the increasing 
application of technology to food pro- 
duction. The outpouring of food is in- 
creasing at a markedly faster pace than 
population, and will as far into the fu- 


ture as the experts can see. If the pres- 
sure of population on food were the 
only factor at work, land prices would 
clearly be in for a tumble 


¢ Pressure for Space—There is a popu 


lation pressure on land—but it is simph 
pressure for space 
Farm land is being nibbled away bi 


spreading cities, by highway 
and by rural industrial 
timated pace of |-million acres a yeat 
Demand for land generated from within 
urban 
prices 50 miles and 75 miles into the 
countrvside 

“City 
l5-acre farm as fot 
town,” L. H 


versity a 


projects, 
sites at an ¢s- 


ireas is holding up real estate 


much for a 
1 good home in 
Ohio State Un 
ericultural extension economist, 
poimcs out 


folks will pay as 
Barnes, 
stresses the 


Barnes also 
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Uniformity . . . uniformity of taste, flavor, color, and consistency . . . is essential in building 
repeat sales for foods and beverages. Uniformity is top target for food engineers. 

But how do you prevent Auman errors in your plant . . . the occasional miscount, 
the blurred reading of a gauge stick, the unexplained “off-flavor” batch? 

Automatic metering is the industry’s answer . . . Neptune meters for accurate 
measure of water, liquid sugar, flavors, and oils. Neptune’s newest processing mete: 
helps insure uniformity by accurately delivering the same quantity to every batch. It even 
hands up a printed ticket as proof. Saves time, prevents rejects, makes sure of the taste. 

For your business, too, Neptune may have a better way to measure and control. 
Through research, new products, and the growth of its subsidiaries, Neptune now means 
more than just meters. Write for information today. 


LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY / eas merers 


19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 














(Advertisement) 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 


5 WAYS 


THE way FROM THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR 
, LOCATION PROBLEMS 


Based upon your firm's requirements, special investigations 
y will be conducted without obligation by Northern's develop- 

ment technicians to answer your location questions. A full 
\ scope of services is offered. 


1 PLANT SITE EVALUATIONS Everything from busi- 
( ness environment to site selection, tailored to meet your 
needs. 


4 2 ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS Providing dependable 
— information in problem areas such as manpower, re- 
sources, community appraisals and similar location 

considerations. 
a 3 MARKET STUDIES Competitive situations, consumer 
characteristics, together with projections of the market's 

—— 
future. 

d 4 FINANCING SOURCES Ap intimate knowledge about 


community financing groups, as well as private 
financial institutions in this area. 








We welcome the opportunity 
to serve you confidentiall 
s:without obligation _§ SOURCES OF SUPPLY Through Northern's Facilities 
Register, a unique electronic index of the area's 
production capabilities. 


To use these services and obtain current mailings, write 
Randall Klemme, Vice President, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 





re. a t 
a at 


Wiforthern Natural Gas Company 


Serving the Northern Plains ©@ General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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... the urban pull upward is 
at least as strong as the 
agricultural pull down... 


(STORY on page 164) 


continuing spread of housing develop- 
ments 

“We think the future trend will stil] 
be up,” he summarizes. “It’s contrary 
to all history, which shows that when 
farm income slips, land values also slip. 
But that isn’t true this time.” 

The BUSINESS WEEK survey shows 
that so far, at least, Barnes is right about 
those areas of the country that are most 
intensively urbanized. The urban pull 
upward is proving at least as strong as 
the agricultural pull downward. 
¢ Demand by Farmers—Fven in agri- 
cultural areas, a major influence under 
prices is still at work with almost un- 
diminished force. This is the desire of 
operating farmers to buy land adjoining 
their own in order to make more efh- 
cient use of machinery. BusINEss WEFK 
reporters all over the country found this 
source of demand remains strong. 

But there are negative factors in the 
picture, too. 
¢ Uncertain Outlook—For one thing 
there is still the influence of farm in- 
come trends in the least-urbanized areas, 
and this could well go on down. as 
growth in the output of food continues 
to outstrip growth in demand 

There is no wav of telling how long 
present farm policies, aimed at keeping 
prices high, will % pacdrcsetony Che Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, in a 
study of farm real estate values last 
September, pointed out that govern- 
ment subsidies have for vears provided 
a substantial part of net farm income 
and “‘are doubtless incorporated in land 
values.”” If public policv should change 
and the level of price supports were 
to be reduced—and this has been the 


tendency in recent vears—‘“‘a_ reaction 
in land value ould be expected.” 

¢ Depressants—William H. Scofield, 
land price specialist in the Agriculture 


Dept., sees several factors weighing 
against the current level, chiefly the way 


output of food continues to outstrip 
demand. He also cites the rise of farm 
wage levels as a squeeze on net income, 
and the more attractive rate of return 
on investments in common stocks and 
bonds. He recently told a group of 
Georgia farm managers and rural ap- 
praisers that a “leveling off and possil 

a small decline” in land values seems 


to be in the picture for the immediate 
future 

Questions about the price of land 
that is being held around urban centers 
are harder to nail down, but they center 
around the idea that during the °50s, 
urban sprawl] may have over-reached it- 
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| (? over two million annual tons of all the hot rolled and cold rolled steel sheets 


produced are sold through Steel Service Centers. Metal furniture manufacturers are typical of 
the producers who buy these steel sheets in great quantities through their nearby Steel Service 
Centers. One reason is the special equipment these Centers have for cutting and slitting steel 
to special requirements. Jones & Laughlin, a major producer of hot rolled and of cold rolled 
steel sheets, recommends the economical services of the nation’s Steel Service Centers. 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





identify your 
steel! products 
with this 
Steelmark 








6-IN-ONE 


Six-features-in-one make 
GENERAL CHEF the 
largest-selling 
COMPLETE KITCHEN UNIT 
in the world! 
STOVE + OVEN 
REFRIGERATOR « SINK 


FREEZER +» STORAGE 


_ 


For complete 
information write : 
General Air Conditioning 
Corp., Dept. B-19, 
4542 E. Dunham St. 
Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


GENERAL CHEF 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND SERVICE 








Lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 


REPUBLIC 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Issued by 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


Capital & Surplus $102.000,000 w Largest intheSouth gw Member F.0.1.C 





UNMATCHED | 


91% of Business Week's subscribers hold 
management positions in business and industry. 
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... the land experts admit 
they are dealing with factors 
that defy analysis .. . 


(STORY on page 164) 


self. M. Mason Gaffney, University of 
Missouri economist, calls it “‘the dv- 
namic process of overexpansion.” Sev- 
eral years ago he began warning that 
the makings of a cycle of overexpan- 
sion are at hand. 

“History warrants few things less 
than it does projecting land booms into 
the future,” he said. He and many 
other students of land values believe 
it likely that the explosion of urban 
centers outward may end_= suddenly, 
leaving speculators waiting in vain for 
profits on their land holdings. The in- 
ventory of land being held for specu- 
lative profits is far greater than any fore- 
seeable need, they argue. 

For both agricultural and urban- 
fringe land, what this all boils down to 
is a warning that land may be over- 
capitalized at present prices, 


IV. Historical Picture 


A look at the history of land values 
(chart, page 164) shows what the ex- 
perts are worried about. 

Up to 1900 the existence of the open 
frontier kept the value of land from 
rising very much. In 1900 a change 
set in; farm incomes rose, there was also 
a general belief that with the closing 
of the frontier, population pressure was 
bound to push land prices up. ‘The re- 
sult was a decade of rising prices. 
¢ Painful Decline—W orld War I kept 
prices rising another decade, but in the 
1920s land went into a long and pain- 
ful decline. It came out of World War 
I at price levels that could not be sus- 
tained, though the country as a whole 
was in a period of recordbreaking pros- 
perity. Before the adjustment to lower 
price levels could be completed, the de- 
pression of the 30s delivered the final 
blow. 

Land experts do not expect another 
depression. What thev foresee is the 
possibility of another period like the 
1920s, when land prices will be under 
pressure. 

But they admit thev are dealing with 
factors that defy analysis. ‘They do not 
really understand the nature of urban 
sprawl] and the upward push it gives 
land prices; they cannot read the future 
of government supports for farm prices; 
they do not know how important a 
piece of land in the country may be to 
the affluent middle class. Such factors 
could keep land prices going up indefi 
nitely. But on balance, the experts are 
inclined to think that the 20-year price 
advance may have run its course. END 





This brochure 
can help 
YOU 
EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 
SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 





Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure. 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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w ay to lease trucks 


because it's national 
in experience and 
um service-local in costs 
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t asia but 
Nationalease s°2''*:, szengnn9 i tts 
costs On-the-spot oe nt provides 
highest efficiency; one-invoice 
truckleasing—the fease FOR-PROFIT woy 
lease ao new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit'’ truckleasing—and the name of your 
local Mationajease firm, write 
NATIONAL TRUCK 


LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 





of the United States 





Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: B.5 CHICAGO 4, ILL 
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Agency—-W. L. Towne Co., Inc 
ag foo PLATE ROAD. . cose 6 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO..... 85 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA BOARD OF 
Gees Oe cbs tariasetioeessoccaceages 109 
Agency—Ayer & Gillett, Inc. 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO..............168 
Agency Sozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
OHIO EDISON SYSTEM..... ve pa 149 
Agency—Faller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
OLIN JE + pale CHEMICAL | CORP., 
ALS “oe 120 
Agency—D’ Arey Adv. Co. 
OLIN OIL & GAS CORP............ cosqetla 
Agency—D’ Arey Adv. Co. 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO............. eee 158 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co 
PACKAGING CORP. OF AMERICA.......... 83 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc. 
PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO....... 58 
Agency—Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER .......... — 52 
Agency—Bert 8. Gittins Adv., Inc, 
PRBMACHL. ccccccccesvovsccgesscocece 125 


Asency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co., Inc, 


PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL CORP.............118 
Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
PROBATE & TRUST PUBLISHING CO......166 
RAILWAY EXPRESS Bieeraen ta9tenesnewehs 95 

Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. .......-+.. 76 
Agency—Gray & Rogers 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS..170 
Agency—Glenn -, Inc. 
REYNOLDS era CO.00.2-vcccccccecblOoltl 
Agency—C ae — Inc, 
ROYAL McGee 
(DA A PROCESSING @ a bia 8 
. J, LaRoche & 
SATURDAY EVENING POST.. .-3rd Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durst ine & Osborn, Inc. 
SCANDINAVIAN by yy SYSTEM........ 82 
Agency—Adams & Keyes, Inc. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN porponsscee ess 00S-007 
—— Richards, Calkins & Hold 
SHAW-BARTON .......-seeeeessceseececeees- 166 
Agency—Bayless-Kerr Co. 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP.............2ne Cover 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO..........-.--. 50 
Agency—Henry A. Loudon Ady., Inc, 
SIMPSON LOGGING CO..........:sseeceeeees 4 
Agency—Lennen & Newell, 
A. 0. SMITH CORP........cccecccccccceces 106 
Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Inc. 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO......-scecceeeceesecee 4& 
Agency—Phillips-Ramsey, Inc. 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO,......-e0000++. 166 
Agency—Don L. Baxter, Inc. 
TRAILMOBILE INC. 
Agency—Farson, Huff 
TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM..........sseceess OF 
Agency—Sanders Adv, Agency, Inc. 
UNDERWOOD CORP. .......-+-ceeecereeeeess83 
Agency—J. M. Mathes Inc, 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO............12-43 
ow Richards, Calkins & Holden, 


egccccecscesencoecccces 20 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS CO........... 4 
Agency—Tobias, O’ Neil & Gallay, Inc. 

WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP.........-00+0000847 
Agency—Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 


WASHINGTON thy 4 Ao angi Secrccccccecoce OB 
Agency—Cabbot & Coffman, 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, SINC esesee oe 92 
gency—Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, Inc. 
WEBSTER BLECTBUD. 20.00. cccccccccccpc cel 
Agency—Franklin Adyv., Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA IND. & PUB. COMM....... 68 
Agency—Advertising, Inc. 
WESTERN UNION peesenarn CO........ 65 
geney—Benton & 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP.. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
THE YALE A TOWNE MFG. CO. 
(TROJAN DIV.) ......... sepceeteccscces OS 
Agency—Dobbins, Wood 


sees 14-15 





ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


dwestern Advertising Sales Manager 
none y - 4, 


Eastern Advertising Sales Manager 
Cc. C, Rando iow York 
Atlanta 3.. C, Billian, 134 Peachtree 8t., 
. Jackson - 6951 


Boston 16......Kent Sanger, Park Square Bidg., 


Hub! 2-71 
p= i... ee M. William FP. 
ages ames E, McShane, Sidur, 520 


chigan Av Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland OB. scase Cc. Lae meg = G. 
Coctte, lic a 

i Sao at L, Jones, 1712 Commerce 8&t., 


Alp’ 5-2981 
ae 4 26....G. Robert Griswold, Richard J. Mo- 
Penobseot Bidg., Woodward 2-1793 
a ist Holland, Prudential Bidg., 
1281 


Jackson 6-12 

Los Ange! Sapih L. Blessing, 1125 West 
Sixth St., Funthos 2-5450 

Minneapol ocooele Thompson, 120 
South Sixth St., Federal 2-7425 
iow ¥ Haro Choate, Fred R. Emer- 
son, J H. Glover, John F, Juraschek, 
F. M . B. A. McNaughton, John H. 
Stevenson, a C. White, Jr., 500 5th Ave., 
Oxford 5-595! 


Palledcionte oy .+s.-R, Bermard Alexander, James 

T. , Six Penn Center Plaza, Locust 8-4330 

Pittsburgh 22......John BR. Thomas, Oliver Bldg., 
Express 1-1314 


St. Louis 8......John F. Boomer, 8615 Olive St., 
Jefferson 6-48 67 
San Francisco 4....John W. Otterson, 68 Post St., 


Douglas 2- 
Geeta...» mneand E. i, ome. aera 
5 Farringdon St. EX, Cc. 
ft — ete — Bites a6 $5 Westendstrasse, 
Fra: M, Ge 


nkfurt- 
Geneva............M. Zeynel, 2 Place du Port, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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THE TREND 





The Threat of a Squeeze on Profits 


Though corporate earnings hit a near-record rate 
in the first quarter of 1960, there are unmistakable 
signs that a squeeze on profits is in the making. 
Company after company reports that sales shot up 
spectacularly in the first three months while net 
after taxes gained only modestly (BW—Apr.30’60, 
p30). A few even found their profits taking a dip 
in spite of what looked like healthy increases 
in sales. 

This erosion of profit margins traditionally is a 
sign that the steam is leaking out of a boom. This 
point hasn’t been lost on Wall Street, where it 
undoubtedly has contributed to the generally sour 
tone of the stock market. And it probably has had 
something to do with the mood of hesitation and 
uncertainty that has characterized business since the 
start of the year. 

The fear that we are heading into a period of 
profitless prosperity and then into a downswing 
of the business cycle is enough to make an investor 
or a company executive hesitate. This certainly is 
not what the standard script for the Soaring Sixties 
called for. 

There is good reason to think, though, that profits 
and profit margins will be one of the central prob- 
lems that both businessmen and economists will 
have to deal with in the Sixties, whether they soar 
or not. 

The U.S. has now passed out of the postwar 
period with its built-in inflationary bias, and a manu- 
facturer can no longer take it for granted that he 
will be able to recover cost increases simply by 
raising the price of what he sells. The decline of 
the inflation threat is welcome; but the increasing 
squeeze on profit margins demonstrates that a stable 
price level will bring its own problems with it. 

If the market won’t stand for a price increase, 
there are only two ways that a businessman can 
protect his profit position. One is to keep a tight 
control on costs. The other is to move into product 
lines that yield him a wider margin. 

On both these counts, the latest McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey of industry’s capital spending plans offers some 
encouraging news (BW—Apr.30’60,p27). It shows 
that business is concentrating its spending on cost- 
cutting modernization and on the development of 
new products (which generally yield a far higher 
margin of profit than the older lines). Both in 1959 
and 1960, about. two-thirds of all spending for new 
plant and equipment is going for modernization and 
replacement rather than expansion. In 1959, busi- 
ness spent over $9-billion on research and develop- 
ment; by 1963, the total is scheduled to hit $10.7- 
billion. 
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These trends in capital spending are hopeful 
signs that the U.S. is finding a way to have pros- 
perity without inflation. But there is nothing auto- 
matic about the process, and it is worth remember- 
ing that it takes a healthy level of profits to finance 
a high level of capital spending. As 1960—and the 
rest of the Sixties—go along, business, labor, and 
government alike will have to keep a watchful 
eye on that vital figure for a free enterprise system, 
the profit margin. 


Footdragging on Air Fares 


The airlines are in trouble—too many seats, not 
enough customers, too much new equipment, not 
enough money to handle these purchases. 

Part of the blame probably can be laid at the 
doors of the air transport companies themselves. 
It seems doubtful to one looking at the industry 
from the outside that in view of their heavy capital 
costs, the airlines can afford to provide faster trans- 
portation from New York to Chicago at a lower 
fare than the slower running railroads can offer. 
The airlines perhaps have pushed too hard in their 
eagerness to get customers and have given more 
service per dollar than the customers have been 
entitled to receive. 

But there is no doubt that a good share of the 
blame rests with the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
regulatory agency has at no time been singled out, 
as far as we know, as the best performing agency 
in Washington. Last week, it proved all over again 
that it is unlikely to perform satisfactorily. 

It announced rather vaguely that it is in the 
process of adopting a new policy on which airline 
fares are to be based—a policy designed to provide 
a return of 10.5% on invested capital. But what 
does that mean? That percentage return for a year 
or five years or forever? Where two lines compete 
can the fares be adjusted to yield the same return 
to both? 

The CAB has had before it ever since 1956 a 
petition of the carriers for a general rate increase. 
True, it has granted two interim increases. But 
its major decision is still awaited. 

If CAB cannot move any faster than that, it will 
soon be considered in a class with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has been criticized 
often in the past for its lethargic performance in 
regulating the railroads. 

We suggest, therefore, that the CAB put some 
urgency to this serious rate problem. It should 
explain what its new policy is and then put it into 
effect with no further delay. 
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This is not a Jackson Pollock painting. It is a chart of the 
cigarette market from 1946 to 1958. The red line at the 
top is the total market. The squiggles below are 30-odd 
brands, regular, king-size and filter. 

The battle of cigarette advertising is big and hot. But 
it’s only part of this year’s $11 billion advertising compe- 
tition for a share of the consumer’s mind and money. 

The struggle to stand out from the $11 billion crowd is 
one reason why many advertisers are taking a new look at 
magazines. In The Saturday Evening Post, for example, 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


you’re sure your ad page in a single issue will be seen 
30,861,000 times. You’re sure your ad page will be seen by 
your best customers — the $4,000-and-higher households 
that spend two-thirds of all durable- and package-goods 
dollars. You’re sure that readers will return to your ad 
page...that you’ll have plenty of opportunity to sell them. 

Marketing is a mod- 
ern art. Let the Post 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


The Saturday Evening 


help you paint a brighter 
sales picture. |B @ he) : 


THE INFLUENTIALS’ MAGAZINE 








Interchangeable programming panels 
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Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: *K PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an excmple of 
the F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). 3@ AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information such as the old balance and the account number. 3 INTERCHANGEABLE 
CONTROL PANELS that offer you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily 
interchanged by your own operators). 3} COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS 
—specific identification of information needed to handle special situations. 


OPTIONAL: Bur: 

Automatic Reader 

with the F-4 ify 

accounting still ' it 

automatically runs tria Burroughs 


balances, transfers Burroughs 


to new forms, 1 / ” 

items. For a look at C t ie | bs) 
F-4200 and Automat orpora 10 

Reader in action, call our 

nearby branch office.Or write NEW DIMED easing systems 
Burroughs C yrporatior 

Detroit 32. Michigar 
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